This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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Edmund Randolph 
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John Rutledge 
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19. Richard Henry Lee 
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15. William Paterson 

16. Charles Cotesworth 
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Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
Joseph Hewes 
Edward Rutledge 
Lyman Hall 

Josiah Bartlett 


. Thomas Stone 


Francis Hopkinson 
George Wythe 


. William Floyd 


. Gouverneur Morris 
. Alexander Hamilton 
. George Read 

. William R. Davie 


John Langdon 


. Luther Martin 


Roger Sherman 


. Gunning Bedford, Jr. 


». Abraham Baldwin 
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New York 
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New York 
Delaware 
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New Hampshire 
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Delaware 
Georgia 


To learn more about the Faulkner murals, go to www.archives.gov/exhibits/charters/charters_murals.html. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVIST 


"STRETCH’ GOALS 
in Our New Strategic Plan 


BY DAVID S. FERRIERO 


few months ago, it was 

my pleasure to sign off on 

a document that will guide 
the National Archives into a bold 
new future—our Strategic Plan for 
2014 to 2018. 


This is not a top-secret document 


for a few eyes only or a mandated 
report to be dropped into a manila folder in a gray file cabinet. 
You can read it at www.archives.gov/about/. 

The Strategic Plan is the National Archives and Records 
Administration's roadmap to the future, a 24-page document 
that spells out the four—yes, just four—simple yet dynamic 
goals that we will pursue over the next five years. 

To develop this plan, we talked with our customers, staff, 
donors, stakeholders, and many others. I want to thank those 
of you who took the time to read our draft plan and provide 
informed comments. 

The result is an ambitious plan—one that builds on the six 
outcomes of the transformation we have undergone in the 
past few years: 

We will work as one NARA, not as component parts. We 
will be out in front in embracing the primacy of electronic 
information in all our work. We will foster a culture that re- 
sults in an agency of leaders. We will turn NARA into a great 
place to work by empowering our staff, our most vital resource. 
We will focus on our customers and find ways to serve their 
needs more effectively. And we will be an open NARA—open 
to learn from others outside the government. 

Some of the goals and initiatives in the new plan will not 
be fully achieved during this five-year planning cycle: What és 
important, however, is that the plan challenges and encour- 
ages our staff to stretch their vision. I want them to be bold, 
ambitious, and versatile, ready to try new ways and new initia- 
tives to reach these goals: 

¢ Make access happen. This is the essence of what we do 

as the nation’s recordkeeper. We plan to make accessible 


all of the born-digital records and as many of our 12 


Join the Archivist at his own blog at 
http://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 
and visit NARA’ website at www.archives.gov. 
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billion pages of traditional (paper) records as we can as 
quickly as we can digitize them—the most requested ones 
first. This is a lofty goal—a “stretch” goal indeed—but we 
need to have these kinds of goals to challenge us. 

¢ Connect with customers. We want to engage our cus- 

tomers in what we do and be an example of open govern- 
ment. That way, we can respond to their needs sooner 
and more effectively, whether it’s a request for records, 
attending a workshop or exhibit at one or our facilities, 
or commenting on a proposed federal regulation. 

¢ Maximize NARA’s value to the nation. As the stew- 

ard of the nation’s records, we lead the way for federal 
agencies to find more effective and less burdensome ways 
of managing, preserving, and making accessible the na- 
tion’s records. I believe this work will, in turn, elevate 
the status of NARA—and the archival profession—in 
the public’s eye. 

¢ Build our future through our people. We will support 

our staff first by improving our internal communications 
so that everyone is fully informed by one or more of the 
channels. And we will provide opportunities for train- 
ing and education, mentoring, and cross-training so that 
everyone can find a career path at NARA that will ensure 
we have the skills we will need in the future. 

This last goal is especially important. Key to the success of 
this Strategic Plan is our dedicated staff of more than 3,000, 
located in more than 40 facilities around the country. 

The Archives staff is a diverse group of incredibly talented 
individuals who love what they do and do it well, which is 
one of the reasons I have such respect for them. People I meet 
in my travels often say that the Archives has some wonderful 
treasures in its vaults. Our greatest treasures, however, are the 
ones who go home at night—our staff. They will ensure the 
success of this plan. 

We've established our goals, some of them “stretch” goals. 
Whether we reach these goals or not, what's most important 
now is that we begin the journey to reach them. Let us know 


how we're doing. 


Bae A Apu — 


Archivist of the United States 
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A new exhibit at the National Archives 
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describes how signatures—famous and 
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ordinary—set the course of the nation 


and revealed their owners. 


Kamikazes! 

2 

Nathaniel Patch investigates why and 
how a Japanese suicide pilot attacked a 


U.S. submarine during World War II. 
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The Scottsboro Boys 


Jay Bellamy tells the story of howa 
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group of black youths were wrongly 


convicted of assaulting two white 
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women in the 1930s and what 


eventually happened to them. 
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“OK, We'll Go” 
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Lester S. Gorelic recounts the back 
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In every issue 


From the Archivist 
A look at the National Archives’ 
new Strategic Plan for 2014 

to 2018. 


Genealogy Notes 

Meg Hacker writes about the 
period in U.S. history when a 
woman lost her citizenship by 


marrying a foreigner. 


Authors on the Record 
Denise Kiernan recalls the work 
of the women on the “gadget” 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, during 
World War II. 


Events / News & Notices 


Foundation for the 
National Archives 

A look ahead at some of the plans 
of the Foundation for 2014. 


Pieces of History 
Elaborate letterhead graces 
the tops of correspondence in 


National Archives files. 


Pe To subscribe or view online 
articles, go to 


www. archives. gov/publications/prologue 


Front cover: Detail of the mural Declaration of Independence in the 
Rotunda of the National Archives. The story of how Barry Faulkner 
created this painting and its companion, The Constitution of the 
United States, starts on page 44. 


Back cover: Fanciful letterhead abounded in the late | 9th and early 
20th centuries. Pieces of History on page 72 looks at a few note- 
worthy examples. 
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THE ARCHIVES ONLINE 


“Rights” Online 


Now you can explore our new permanent exhibit “Records 


of Rights” from the comfort of your own computer! 


Hundreds of digital records tell the stories of Americans’ 
struggles to define, secure, and protect their rights. This 
online exhibit divides the stories into six categories: 
workplace rights, equal rights, rights to freedom and justice, 
rights to privacy and sexuality, First Amendment rights, and 


rights of Native Americans. 


See the fascinating documents that tell these stories at 


http://RecordsOfRights.org. 


* LINCOLN’S SUCCESSOR 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


EQUALITY 
DEFERRED 
1650-1877 


THIS SECTION INCLUDES STORIES ABOUT: 
. un Cr | 


yw" laws (laws mandating racial segregation EQUAL RIGHTS MADE 
t Asian immigrant: THE LAW OF THE LAND 


The National Archives on the Web: 


visit www.archives.gov/social-media 


Subscribe | Interact Access Contribute 
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Making Their Mark 


SIGNATURES, FAMOUS AND ORDINARY, 


SET AMERICAS COURSE AND REVEALED THEIR OWNERS 
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Making Their Mark 


he act of signing your name can be routinely 


simple, or it can be the stroke of a pen that 
changes many lives—and the course of history. 

We sign for credit card purchases many times each week. 
We write our names and a message on cards to colleagues re- 
tiring, getting married, or ailing. We provide our signatures 
to acknowledge the receipt of a package. We affix our signa- 
tures to petitions with thousands of other citizens. 

Our actions probably don't change the world much. 

But some figures in American history have, with a simple 
stroke of a pen, changed the world for thousands or millions 
of people, for better or worse. 

Opposite: President Johnson with his mentor as a senator, Senator Richard Russell, at the White 
House, December 7, 1963. Johnson used his imposing stature as one tool in his own brand of political 
persuasion, known as the “Johnson treatment.” Above: On the afternoon of April 14, 1865, just hours 
before he assassinated President Lincoln, John Wilkes Booth left this calling card for Vice President 
Andrew Johnson at his Washington, D.C., hotel. George Atzerodt was to kill Johnson that night, but 
he lost his nerve. It is still unknown why Booth left his card with Johnson. Left: George Washington's 


signature on his letter to Congress asking how he should resign as Commander in Chief of the 
Continental Army. 
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John Hancock signed his name so large, 
and with such flair, on the Declaration of 
Independence that “John Hancock” has be- 
come a synonym for signature. 

President Harry S. Truman signed two 
executive orders in 1948 that desegregated 
the nation’s armed forces and the federal 
workforce. Within a year, 18 agencies had 
desegregated, and some agency heads who 
had not cooperated were removed from their 
positions. 

President Thomas Jefferson, who held 
deeply contradictory beliefs about the mo- 
rality and legality of slavery, signed legisla- 
tion abolishing the international slave trade 
and hoped to finally settle one aspect of the 
contentious issue of slavery. 

These signatures, as well as many oth- 
ers and a wide range of artifacts, are part 
of a new exhibit at the National Archives 
Museum in Washington, D.C., “Making 
Their Mark: Stories Through Signatures,” 
which runs through January 5, 2015, in the 
Lawrence F. O’Brien Gallery. 

“Making Their Mark: Stories Through 
Signatures” is made possible in part by 
the Foundation for the National Archives 
with the generous support of Lead Sponsor 
AT&T. Major additional support is provid- 
ed by the Lawrence F. O’Brien family and 
members of the board of the Foundation. 

The exhibit draws on the billions of 
government records and artifacts from 19 
National Archives facilities nationwide to 
showcase a unique collection of signatures— 


and signature artifacts—and tell the stories 


behind them. 
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PROGRAMME OF MUSIC 


by 
The String Orchestra of the Royal Air Force 
Conducts - Wing-Commender R. P. O'Donnell, M.V.0. 


“fly-ay-ay” (Mexican Serenade) . 
“Carry me back to Green Pastures” 
“On Wings of Song”. 

“Sous of the Soviet" 


i 
“Holberg Suite" 
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Top left: John Hancock's famous and distinctive signature appears on the Senate “credentials” for Tristram 
Dalton, of Massachusetts. February 10, 1799. Above: At a dinner during the Potsdam Conference on July 23, 
1945, President Harry Truman asked attendees to sign the program. Truman, Winston Churchill, and Joseph 
Stalin signed the cover, and others signed the inside pages. 
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RECEIVE? 


on Ore 
guited STATE 


Dr. G. G. Killinger, Chairman 
U. S. Board ef Parele 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Killinger: 


5 BOARD OF PAROLE 


September 1, 1950 


pe Se 4s serving a Federal sentence in 
Danbary, cat, ror contempt of Congress because he 
refused to answer questions regarding his political affilia- 


tions. 


I have known Ring Lardner, Jr. since 1941. 


I understand he will soon be eligible for parole. 


To the 


best of my knowledge he is a respectable, law-abiding citisen 
and I think his present conflict with the law is entirely 
conscientious and, however mistaken, should be viewed with 


charity. 


In view of the fact that his wife and five minor 
pare pho peal atcha Gar I trust that the Parele 


I do not 


will give sympathetic consideration to his case, fer 
believe that he will use his release from custody 


in any way harmful to his country now that the courts have 


decided he was wrong. 


This letter is written in behalf of an old friend 
of whose political views I know nothing, but whatever they 
are I believe they are sincere, although they may differ 


as 


Hartford, Connecticut 


radically from ay ow. 


Actress Katharine Hepburn wrote to the U.S. Board of Parole on behalf of screenwriter Ringgold Wilmer “Ring” Lardner, Jr.,on September |, 1950. Lardner and nine 
others had been found guilty of contempt of Congress and were blacklisted from Hollywood by the House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC). 


“This sweeping exhibit is an opportunity 
to showcase not only notable signatures, 
but the signatures and stories of people un- 
known to history, and how they have made 
their mark on the American narrative,” said 
Jennifer Johnson, the curator of the exhibit. 
““Making Their Mark’” uses items from 
all over the country,” Johnson added, “and 
these records allow visitors to see the scope 
and breadth of the records the National 


Archives preserves.” 


Making Their Mark 


Many of the treasured documents in the 
immense holdings of the National Archives 
are inscribed with signatures. 

Many of the signatures are notable, such 
as those of the 56 men, including John 
Hancock, who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, becoming traitors in the 
eyes of George III. Others are famous 
individuals, such as legendary actress 
Katharine Hepburn and baseball great 


Jackie Robinson. 


Hepburn, noted for her portrayals of fear- 
less women, wrote a letter to the U.S. Board of 
Parole in 1950 asking that screenwriter Ring 
Lardner, Jr., be granted parole. Lardner had 
been jailed for refusing to testify before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
investigating communism in Hollywood. 

By doing so, Hepburn was putting herself 
and her career at risk. Nonetheless, she went 
on to enjoy a long and acclaimed film career 


despite the letter. 
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Then there are signatures of those whose 


marks on history may have been fleeting but 
reveal the world around them. In World War 
II, a Japanese American inside an internment 
camp signed a loyalty questionnaire. In 1938 
a Jewish tailor amid the increasing Nazi pres- 
ence in Europe wrote to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt pleading for help in leaving 
Hungary because of “political happenings.” 

In the 19th century, Texas landowner 
Polly Lemon petitioned Congress but, un- 
able to sign her name, only signed with her 
mark, an “X.” So did Harriet Tubman, who 
served as nurse, cook, spy, and scout for the 
Union during the Civil War. Decades after 
the war, a determined Tubman, signing with 
an “X,” sought a pension for her services 
during the war. 

Frederick Douglass wrote to President 
Abraham Lincoln in 1863 asking that his 
son, the first African American to enlist in 
the Union Army from New York, be dis- 


charged because of illness. 


Above: The cigarette holder was one of President 
Franklin Roosevelt's signature accessories. Left: In 
his letter to the Continental Congress on December 
20, 1783, at the end of the Revolutionary War, Gen. 
George Washington asked how he should offer his 
resignation, “whether in writing or at an audience.” 
His deference to Congress set an important 
precedent for civilian rule. Right: General Eisenhower 
wearing an “Ike jacket,’ 1943.After the general had 
the standard army jacket shortened and tailored, it 
became standard issue after November 1944. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


6. Timing of such a proposal is very important. If such a 
proposal is made, it should be dome very soon, before either Russia 
or the U.8. has accomplished a man-in-space aission. 


Te If we wait until we make the first orbital flight, end then 
propose an exehengs, it would appear that we are "rubbing it in" a 


who could not do it themselves. This would probably do us more harm 
then good in the attitude with the rest of the world. 
the 


8. If, on the other hand, we wait until the Russians have made 
first orbital flight before we propose such an exshengs, it would 


appear that we are trying to gst information om how they did it because 
able to do the seme thing. Tiie would also do us 


whether the proposal is not only feasible, but advisable. 
12. The proposal is herewith submitted for consideration. 


M SevttCrespecks 


M. Soott Carpenter 
Lieutenent, UGH 


ah ben & 


Lt. Col., UE 


is | 
Bes Cunkr x) oa 


deem athe Dg 0S Nae AT 


Left: When NASA proposed in a memo that the United States and Russia cooperate through an exchange of visits, five of the seven astronauts signed the memo. 
Right: The original Mercury Seven, 1960, were to be the first American men in space. 

Below: Eisenhower's “short snorters,” a collection of 19 bank notes, representing over 10 countries and signed by over 90 men and women. Servicemen adopted the 
tradition of signing and exchanging currency and then sharing a drink with those they met along the way. Opposite: Harriet Tubman’s general affidavit relating to her 
claim for a pension, ca. 1898. She signed with her "X,” claiming $1,800 for her wartime service as a nurse, cook, and scout. 
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Above: Frederick Douglass wrote to President Lincoln in late August 1864, asking that his youngest son, Charles, be discharged from the Army. He noted that Charles 
was sick and had served for 18 months. Right: Lincoln wrote on the back:**Let this boy be discharged.” Opposite: Richard Nixon's application to be an FBI special agent, 
April 29, 1937. Nixon never received a reply, and in later years, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover informed Nixon that he had been accepted as a special agent but was 


not hired due to budget cuts 


“Let this boy be discharged,” Lincoln 
wrote on the back over his signature. 

Some documents are important not for 
the individual names but for the strength 
of many names brought together for a com- 
mon cause. Among the petitions asking for 
change is a letter to President Gerald R. Ford 
with 75 senators signing in unity to “reaf- 
firm the commitment... that has been the 
bipartisan basis of American policy for over 
26 years and five administrations.” 

Then there are those that offer a window 


into a very young America, such as the 1799 
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petition signed by all employees at the U.S. 
Mint, promising to return to work once 
the yellow fever epidemic passed. George 
Washington wrote to the Continental 
Congress humbly asking how he should re- 
sign as commander-in-chief so he could re- 
turn to his home in Virginia. 

As the Allied leaders met at Potsdam, 
Germany, in the spring of 1945 to decide 
the shape of the post-World War II world, 
President Harry S. Truman passed around 
his dinner program for all to sign. Two of the 


signers were British Prime Minister Winston 


Churchill and Soviet Communist Party Boss 
Josef Stalin. 

Some signatures didn’t seem significant 
at the time. In 1960, a 14-year-old from 
Beverly, Massachusetts, wrote to President 
Eisenhower asking for an autographed pho- 
tograph. His name was Dave Ferriero, and 
he was doing what millions of children have 
done over the years. 

Today, Dave Ferriero is Archivist of the 
United States David S. Ferriero, the person 
in charge of the National Archives. 


“This exhibit brings a new meaning to 
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24. List the names of any relatives now in the Government service, with the degree of relationship, 
and where employed: 


Qe we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee tm ee re te re me me re mre me re me re te re me me mee ee te me ree me re re tre ee me nme eee ee eee ne ee ee ee ee 


1... 25, What jis the lowest entrance salary you will accept? Stendard for snecisl agents * ° 


26. Are you in a position to accept probationary employment at any time, without previous notice, | ; 
and, if notice is required, how much? __.. Yes = no notice necessery ee 
27. In the event of appointment will you be willing to proceed to Washington, D.C., upon 10 days’ 
notice and at your own expense? __...__.. aa chp een EE a a et 
28. If appointed are you willing and prepared to accept assignment or transfer to any part of the 
bl Dited. States where.seriees.are required, for either temporary or sermanent duration?_____. boa ee 


a photograph not larger than 3 by 4% inches. Write your name plainly 
»graph to be taken not more than 380 days prior to date of application. 


(Signature of applicant as usually written) 


Notre.—If the applicant desires to make any further remarks or statements 


Respectfully, 


concerning his qualifications or in answer to any question contained in the applica- 
tion, the same should be made on a separate sheet of paper, numbering the remarks 


in accordance with the original questions. 


st be subscribed to by all applicants for positions in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


_to before me by the above-named applicant, this ___.__. of yd seakye day 


[OFFICIAL IMPRESSION SEAL] 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 7—2092 


meek Ve 4 14 34. Digitized y Google 


— ———w ee - 


If my family are not returned this 
*CONSITUTIONAL RIGHTS® of the U.S. 
I will not serve in the arm forces of 
the U.S., this does not mean that I 
will not completely serve the armé 
force of the U.S. but will serve half 


way, but I am willing to preserve the 


prinoples of @ domocray and freedom 
by working in a defence plant or by 
opperating a farm or in any other form 
to help the U.S. to win this war 
providing that the U.S. goverment will 
provide the fund. 


Very truly yours, 
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our goal of increasing access to records at 
the National Archives,” Ferriero said. “We 
see signatures that, once afhxed to a docu- 
ment, often produced a historic moment 
that changed the course of world history or 
the lot in life of a single individual.” 

“Signatures can also tell us a lot about 
their owners and the circumstances under 
which they were made. Hancock was de- 
fiant, Lincoln was decisive, Tubman was 
determined, Hepburn was fearless, and 
Truman was confident—all evident in their 
signatures or ‘marks,’” Ferriero added. 

Not everything in “Making Their Mark” 


is a signature on paper or parchment. 


Left: Robert Rosenberg, age 10, and Michael 
Rosenberg, age 6, pleaded for the lives of their 
parents, convicted spies Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, 
in a letter to President Eisenhower. The Rosenberg 
parents were sentenced to death for passing secret 
information on the atomic bomb to the Soviet Union. 
Below left! Osama Nakata, a Japanese American 
internee, signed a statement, ca. 1942, that he “will 
not serve in the armed forces of the U.S.” until the 
constitutional rights of his family were restored. 
Below right: Japanese Americans were uprooted from 
their communities on the west coast and relocated 
to camps such as this one at Poston, Arizona, for the 
duration of the war. 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt left many 
famous words, but he also sought to convey 
confidence for a nation pulling itself out of 
the Great Depression and into World War 
II]. His famous ivory cigarette holder with a 
quill mouth piece was his favorite and the 
one he used most. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe during 
World War II, had a signature style, in his 
case a jacket. He asked that the standard 
issue field jacket be tailored for him, and 
the result was the “Ike jacket,” which comes 
just to the waist. Countless photographs 
show General Eisenhower in his jacket 
with other generals and with his troops. It 
became standard issue to U.S. troops after 
November 1944. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson was known 
for his ability to persuade others to agree 
with his point of view after giving them 
the signature “Johnson treatment.” His 
large and commanding 6-foot 4-inch frame 
helped him convince many people to sup- 
port his position or legislation. 

A famous photograph shows Johnson 
leaning over Senator Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia, his friend and mentor in the Senate. 
In 1964, Johnson made clear to Russell that 
he was going to get the landmark civil rights 
legislation through the Senate despite his 
mentors opposition. 

A signature tells a story. It may be at the 
bottom ofa letter, or it may be at the bottom 
of legislation that will change the course of 
history. 

“Making Their Mark” invites visitors to 
look at a signature, imagine the moment the 
document was signed, and realize how the 


signers have made their mark on history. Ld 


A page from a Hopi (Moqui) petition signed by all 
the chiefs and headmen of the tribe, asking that the 
federal government give the tribe collective title to 
their lands rather than make allotments to individu- 
als as determined by the Dawes Act. 
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KAMIKAZES 


When Japanese Planes Attacked 
the U.S. Submarine Devilfish 


by NATHANIEL PATCH 
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he image of desperate Japanese pilots purposely flying their 
planes into American warships in the closing months of World 
War Il figures prominently in American popular culture. 


When most people hear the term kamikaze, they think 
of swarms of planes flying through a torrent of antiaircraft 
fire and plowing into the decks of aircraft carriers, battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers, taking the lives of sailors and 
damaging or sinking the ships in this desperate act. 

Out of the hundreds of these attacks, one was quite un- 
usual: the only kamikaze attack on an American subma- 
rine, the USS Devilfish (SS 292). 

Why was this submarine attacked, and why was there 
only one attacker? The story of the attack on the Devilfish 
seems to be a fragment of a larger story, separated by time 
and distance, occurring on March 20, 1945. If kamikazes 
attacked in numbers, where were the other planes? If the 
priority for kamikazes were aircraft carriers and other surface 
ships, then why attack a submarine? This article explores a 
possible answer to these questions by analyzing the attack on 
the Devilfish within the context of other actions on that day. 

The story begins in the afternoon of March 20, 1945, 
when the Devilfish, under the command of Lt. Comdr. 
Stephen S. Mann, was starting her second war patrol. The 
submarine was cruising on the surface west of Iwo Jima, 
heading toward the rotating patrol area called the “Hit 
Parade” between Tokyo Bay and the Northern Nanpo 
Islands. At 4:45 p.m. local time, lookouts spotted a Japanese 
plane five miles behind them. The submarine rigged for a 
crash dive to avoid attack from bombs or depth charges. 
After passing a depth of 50 feet, the submarine shuddered 
from an explosion from what the vessel’s war report called 
a “light bomb.” A few moments later, water began to rush 
into the conning tower from under the S) RADAR mast 
and the APR lead in. 


Crew Worked Quickly 

To Minimize Damage 
Submarines are strange vessels. They are built to endure 
hundreds of tons of water pressure closing in around them 
when submerged, but they are not armored like surface 
vessels. Bombs and gunfire can easily damage them. An ex- 
plosion, either on or near a submerged submarine is a ter- 
rifying ordeal. A simple break in the tension of the vessel’s 
structural integrity can trigger a cascading failure and cause 


the submarine to implode. 


Kamikazes! 


Fortunately, the Devilfish was close to the surface when 
the explosion occurred, and the submarine took only mi- 
nor damage that the crew could control. 

The officers and crew in the control room took quick ac- 
tion to prevent the submarine from sinking and to mitigate 
the damage done by the incoming saltwater. They leveled 
off the submarine at 80 feet, and the drain pumps were 
barely keeping up with the incoming water. The bilges of 
the conning tower filled rapidly, and water began pouring 
into the control room. A constant spray of saltwater from 
the conning tower splashed onto the electrical panels and 
consoles in the control room. The crew covered the panels 
with canvas, rain gear, and anything else they could find to 
prevent fires and short circuits. They also fabricated a trough 
to channel the incoming water into the periscope well. 

After getting the flooding under control, the officers be- 
gan to assess the larger situation. Much to their surprise, 
they could raise the No. 1 periscope, but they could not see 
through it. They then tried the No. 2 periscope. It could 
not even be raised. The crew of the Devilfish endured several 
hours of terror and uncertainty, waiting until darkness to sur- 
face in order to evaluate the damage. Then, under the cover 
of night, the crew discovered extensive damage. What sur- 
prised them was the aircraft debris strewn across the deck— 
they had been hit not by a bomb but by a “suicide plane.” 
The Devilfishs war patrol report described the damage: 

Draped across the shears were several pieces of alu- 
minum which appeared to be parts of a planes wing 
section. On the cigarette deck was found a piece of 
aluminum fairing, mounting a piece of tubing which 
looked like a section of a planes landing gear. Closer 
examination revealed Japanese symbols on some of the 
pieces. A name plate in Japanese was also found. It 

never occurred to us that we had been the victims of a 

suicide attack until after we had surfaced. 

The kamikaze plane had sheared off the SD and SJ 
RADAR masts, punched an eight-inch hole in the peri- 
scope shears, destroyed the APR and VHF antennas 
and the underwater radio loop, and distorted the upper 


Opposite, bottom: The USS Devilfish was the only submarine that suf- 
fered a kamikaze attack in World War Il. Opposite, top: Some of the 
crew of the Devilfish. 
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periscope bearings. Because of the exten- 
sive damage, Commander Mann decided to 
abort the war patrol and head back to Saipan 
for repairs. The next morning, the Devilfish 
crossed paths with the USS Tinosa (SS 283) 


on her way out to patrol. 


Kamikaze Attacks 
Not New to Warfare 
A look at the organization and meth- 
ods of the kamikaze units shows why the 
Devilfish incident was considered so unusual 
in the history of kamikaze attacks during 
World War II. 


DECLASSIFIED 


Kamikaze methods were developed in the 
last year of the war as Allied forces began to 
encroach on the home islands of Japan. At 
the end of 1944, the loss of the Mariana and 
Caroline Islands during the summer and the 
invasion of the Philippines in the fall pushed 
back the boundaries of the Japanese Empire. 
The defense of the empire was becoming 
desperate. 

Conventional tactics and methods were no 
longer effective because the Japanese had lost 
most of their experienced pilots. The new, in- 
experienced pilots were no match in dogfight- 


ing with veteran American naval aviators. 
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With the shortage of veteran combat pilots 
and the need to pursue the defense of Japan 
at all costs, the Japanese Naval Air Command 
modernized an old Japanese tactic. 

The concept of fighting to the last man 
was not uncharacteristic for the Japanese. 
Making such a stand was a common theme 
in stories of samurai faced with insurmount- 
able odds, and the Japanese had already 
begun to use last-resort Banzai charges in 
their defense of their island territories in 
the Marshalls and Gilberts by pushing the 
American invaders into the sea. A Japanese 
soldier, sailor, or pilot understood that sacri- 
ficing his life was a way to pay his debt to the 
emperor. He did not consider such a death 
as throwing away a life, but fulfilling a duty. 

The first organized kamikaze attack took 
place on October 25, 1944, when Lt. Yukio 
Seki of the 201st Air Group commanded the 
first group of five tokko, or Special Attack 
Corps units, against the American fleet at 
Leyte Gulf. Four groups in all were launched 
from bases in the Philippines to attack the 
numerically superior American aircraft car- 
riers. Catching the Americans by surprise, 
the tokko planes were able to damage and 
sink a few ships, but most of the damage was 
psychological: the United States had never 
fought an enemy willing to commit young 


lives in a momentary action of destruction. 


U.S. Forces Prepare 
For Kamikaze Attacks 

The technique of tai-atari, or “body- 
crashing,” was not unheard of. Both sides 
used this as a last resort when a plane was 
damaged beyond its ability to return safely 
to base. A pilot could choose to either ditch 
the plane into the water with a hope of be- 
ing recovered or make a final gesture by 
ramming the plane into an enemy ship or 


facility. 


A map from the Task Force 58 action report shows 
the general patrol area of the USS Devilfish west of 
Iwo Jima, along the rotating patrol area called the 
“Hit Parade” between Tokyo Bay and the Northern 
Nanpo Islands. 
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VU. Ss. Ss: DEVILFISH(S9292 ) 
‘e/o. Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, Calir. 


SS292/Ak 
CONFIDENTIAL 


oan - 3.S. DEVILFISH ($5292) - "Report of SiCOND WAR PATROL, 


Designated Task Unit 17. 1.1 and assigned Hit Parade area 
to conduct offensive patrol in waters between Tokyo Bay and 
Northern Nanpo Shoto Islands and to provide life guard services 
as directed, instruotions in accordance with Opord. 61-45. 


16 Mareh 1945 


1645 K Departed Saipan escorted by PC 536 enroute to peers 


area. 
2250 K Dismissed esoort. 


17 Maroh 1945 


0600 K Made routine trim dive, 
1200 K Noon position ~ 15° 24'N 


1419 42'E. Conducting 


daily training exercises, 


18 Maren 1945 


\ 


0230 K Exchanged recognition Signals and calls with U.S.S. 


SEA POACHER(SS406) an opposite course. 


09,8 K Made routine trim dive, 


1200 K Noon position - 18° 22'N 


_19 Maroh 194 
1200 Noon position = 22° 45'N 


20 Maroh 1945 


0623 K Made routine trim dive. 
0842 K Sighted unidentified plane, 
Dove and evaded, 


miles. 


137° 38'E, 


137° 39'E. | 


Plane elosed to about five 


"1645 K OOD sighted Zeke or Hap diving from-cloud astern at 
about five miles. Dove. While passing 50 feet heard 
light explosion which sounded like a light bomb, not” 


- Close, 


In about 10 seconds water commenced pouring 


through bottom of SJ mast and through APR lead in. We 
were ablé to close off latter leak but could do nothing 


about the SJ. 


pump could just keep up with it. 
Conning Tower bilges filled rapidly and a 


80 feet, 


Water came in at such a rate that drain 


We leveled off at 


regular waterfall oame. down the hatch into Control 


Room. 


In order to prevent a fire, olrcuits were pulled 


to Comning Tower equipment which was being showered. 


Tai-atari, as a purposeful act, became pop- 
ular during the B-29 raids over Japan when 
defending fighters, unable to shoot down the 
heavy bombers, attacked them with their 
planes. Again, body-crashing the plane was 
up to the pilot, and there was still the pos- 
sibility of surviving. During a B-29 raid on 
August 20, 1944, two pilots made the ulti- 
mate sacrifice, Sgt. Ist Class Shigeo Nobe 
and Corp. Denzo Takagi. When they failed 
to shoot down the lead B-29 in the conven- 
tional way, they crashed their plane into the 
Superfortess. Both planes were engulfed in a 
huge fireball, and all crew members perished. 
‘The Japanese papers praised the impulsive act 


of the pilots and began to cultivate the mys- 


tique of the kamikaze by connecting tai-atari 


with the deification of the suicide pilots’ souls 


Kamikazes! 


in the Yasukuni Shine, the temple where the 
emperor worshipped. 

The initial name for the Jokko Corps 
was the Shimpu Special Attack Corps, but 
American code-breakers translated the kanji 
for “Shimpu” as “kamikaze,” meaning “di- 
vine wind,’ the timely typhoons that dis- 
rupted the Mongol invasions. The name 
kamikaze stuck and became imbedded in 
American culture as a fearful opponent. 

Organizing kamikaze planes into units 
became a numbers game: the greater num- 
ber of planes the Japanese could commit to 
tai-atari, the more chances they had for suc- 
cessful strikes. 

During the Philippine campaign, the 
Japanese got away with small kamikaze raids 


largely because the Americans were unprepared 


Damage to the Devilfish is detailed in the vessel's 
Second War Patrol report. It describes the danger- 
ous leak into the control room and the efforts to 
control the flooding. 


for them. As the campaign continued, the 
Americans adapted their defenses, shooting 
down more kamikazes than could strike their 
targets. The Americans had increased their 
fighter protection, developed new antiaircraft 
ordnance with proximity fuses, and employed 
longer range radar, which gave them earlier 
warning of incoming sorties. As American de- 
fenses adapted to suicide planes and as their 
forces advanced toward the home islands, the 
number of kamikaze sorties increased. 


Training for Japanese Pilots 
Was Shortened Gradually 

How did kamikaze pilots differ from the 
pilots who flew at the start of the war? 

At the beginning of World War II, the 
Japanese military estimated that pilots 
needed 500 hours of flight experience to 
be prepared for combat missions. In 1941, 
Japanese naval combat pilots had an aver- 
age of 700 hours of flight experience, and 
army combat pilots had an average of 500 
hours. By 1944, the average hours of flight 
training had dipped down to 300 hours for 
the Japanese navy and 200 hours for the 
Japanese army. By comparison, the tokko tai 
pilots received 40 to 50 hours of flight train- 
ing. Kamikaze pilots were trained for ap- 
proximately seven days. In the first few days 
they learned to take off. In the following 
days, they learned to fly in formation; the 
last days were devoted to study and practice 
in how to attack a target. 

Pilots who flew missions early in the Special 
Attack Corps history had more experience 
than their successors. As the war progressed, 
the number of hours for flight training was 
reduced, and the time to teach rudimentary 
piloting skills like navigation was curtailed. 

One of the key elements in flying com- 
bat missions is to reach the target, but with 


only a tenth of the amount of training, how 


>». » 
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accurate would new pilots be in navigat- 
ing and locating targets on the open ocean? 
Getting lost after being separated from the 
group was highly likely. 

Because kamikaze units were only to fly 
their planes into ships, and not engage in 
aerial combat, the Special Attack Corps 
planners devised a creative solution for get- 
ting the planes to the target and defending 
them at the same time. A group of Zeros 
(Mitsubishi AGM, also sometimes referred 
to as Zekes) was assigned to escort them. The 


pilots of these escorts were more experienced 
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combat veterans and could navigate to and 
from the target areas. The kamikazes would 
play follow the leader to the target and then 
engage the American ships once they were in 
sight. The escorts brought back word of the 


kamikazes’ success. 


Where Did It Come From? 
Why Was It Alone? 
If the rationale behind kamikaze sorties 
was to increase the number of planes attack- 
ing American aircraft carrier task forces, why 


would a single Japanese plane in 1945 attack 


The destroyer USS Halsey Powell off Saipan, undated. 


an American submarine? Where were the 
other planes? Was there anything else hap- 
penining on March 20, 1945, that would 
explain where this plane came from? 

The time and place of the attack on 
the Devilfish can provide some clues. The 
Devilfish was close to Iwo Jima, but would 
the kamikaze attack a month after the land- 
ings? But by March 20, 1945, Japanese forc- 
es on Iwo Jima were all but defeated. There 
was still a small pocket of resistance in the 
northeast part of the island, but it seems 


unlikely that the Japanese would commit 
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1. The sscune sar patrol of the DEVILFISH, undcr tho con- 
mond of Lioutenant Coumudor S. S. Nann, Jr., U.S. Navy, wes to bo 


conavcted in tho guise. arongs. 


2. Vhiie the CYViLFISE was procccding to arce an cnony 
Flcno, ostinated to bo a inp -* Zoka typo, dovo out of a cloud at hor, 
In fact, the plone dove 4:49 Lic mastestructuros of the DEVILTISH as 


the lattor wes civing resusticg 


in ono pleno splashed in rcturn for 


tie loss cf SD and ST nasts. J ?2R end VHF antonnce and donage to 
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kamikazes to the remaining defenders. On 
February 21, 1945, during the American 
landings on Iwo Jima, the Japanese had used 
32 kamikazes, but there were no other such 
attacks related to Iwo Jima after that date. 
The next major American action was 
Operation Iceberg, the invasion of Okinawa, 
planned for April 1, 1945. It had become 
standard practice for the U.S. Navy to con- 


duct preliminary strikes into areas they were 


To learn more about 


planning to invade. Because Operation 
Iceberg was hitting so close to the Japanese 
home islands, the Navy expected that air 
bases in southern Japan would lend sup- 
port to repel any invasion of Okinawa. Were 
there any carrier strikes against southern 
Japan on March 20, 1945, that might have 
attracted kamikazes? 

The answer is “yes.” Beginning March 
18, 1945, Task Force 58, an aircraft carrier 


¢ Japan’s plan for a decisive naval battle, go to “The “Z” Plan Story” at www.archives. 
govlpublications/prologue/2005/fall/z-plan-1. dtm. 

° The Allied drive, island by island, toward the Japanese mainland, go to “Operation 
Blissful” at www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2010/fall/blissful. hem. 


¢ NARA’ holdings of records from World War II, go to www.archives.gov/research/militaryhow2/. 
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The Third Endorsement of the submarine’s patrol, 
dated April 12, 1945, commends the crew of the 
Devilfish, but half-jokingly notes that “the Force 
Commander does not recommend this method of 
destroying enemy planes.” 


group, struck against southern Japan, attack- 
ing airfields on Shikoku, Kyushu, and south- 
ern Honshu in preparation for the invasion 
of Okinawa. Task Force 58 was attacking air 
bases to prevent the Japanese from providing 
air cover for the defense of the island forces 
or sending kamikazes to the amphibious 
force landing on Okinawa. In turn, it suf- 
fered many kamikaze attacks. 

The American destroyer USS Hakey 
Powell (DD 686), part of the screening force 
for Task Force Group 58.2, was struck at 
2:55 p.m. on March 20. The kamikaze sortie 
included 20 Yokosuka Suisei D4Y3/D4Y4 
bombers (also called Judys) from Kokubu 
and Oita in southern Kyushu. The kamikaze 
escorts claimed that the attack was success- 
ful, damaging an Essex-class carrier and set- 
ting a Saratoga-class carrier afire. In truth, 
only the Halsey Powell and the Devilfish were 
struck that day. 


U.S. Carrier and Destroyer 

Attacked by Enemy Planes 
On the day the carrier and the subma- 
rine were hit, the Task Force Group Combat 
Air Patrol (CAP) encountered several enemy 
aircraft approaching the formation. Between 
10:30 a.m. and 2:50 p.m., the planes from 
the different aircraft carriers successfully 
kept enemy aircraft at bay until a single 
plane broke through. The destroyer Hakey 
Powell was moored to the aircraft carrier 
USS Hancock (CV. 13) and receiving fuel. 
When the approach of the enemy plane 
was reported, the destroyer disconnected 
from the aircraft carrier. Within moments 
of breaking the connection, the aircraft car- 
rier and other ships lit into the kamikaze and 
set it ablaze. The damaged plane went into a 
roll and Hew across the deck of the Hancock, 


missing the carrier. The hapless plane, after 
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clearing the Hancock, careened into the fan- 
tail of the Halsey Powell just aft of the #5 
gun. A gasoline fire broke out in the liv- 
ing compartments and the steerage control 
compartment. With the steerage control 
compartment damaged, the destroyer lost 
the ability to maneuver properly. The casual- 
ties of the Halsey Powell included 7 killed in 
action, 4 missing in action, and 27 wounded 
in action. As best they could, the crew man- 
aged to steer the destroyer away from the 
other ships to avoid a collision. 

About an hour later, a second wave of 
enemy planes was sighted in the northwest. 
Several planes attempted suicide runs or 
tricked Allied vessels into firing at each other 
by flying so low chat antiaircraft fire became 
friendly fire. No other ships were badly dam- 
aged after the Halsey Powell, although the 
USS Enterprise had a few fires on the flight 
deck caused by friendly frre. 

The distance between the destroyer and 
the submarine at the time of the attack on 
the Devilfish was approximately 382.5 stan- 
dard miles (332.4 nautical miles). Estimates 
range between about 322 and 382 standard 
miles, based on the noon positions of the 
two vessels (the Devilfish was at 28° 13.5’ 
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N and 137° 34.2’ E and the Hakey Powell 
was at 30° 55’ N and 133° 11° E) and tak- 
ing into consideration that the vessels had 
changed position between the times of the 
attacks on them. Because the Devilfish was 
heading east toward Japan and the Hakey 
Powell was conducting operations near 
Japan, the distance between the two ships 
would be getting shorter throughout the 
day. Was the lone kamikaze part of the 
group that attacked the Habey Powell and 
the carrier group? If it was, then it seems it 
had a long way to travel. 

Was there enough time for a kamikaze 
from the tokko raid to fly from Task Force 
58 to the Devilfish? According to the Haksey 
Powells deck log and war diary, the ship 
was attacked at 2:55 p.m. According to the 
Devilfishs deck log and war patrol report, 
the submarine was attacked at 4:45 p.m., 
nearly two hours later. 

Was a Judy capable of attacking the 
Devilfish—if that Judy had gotten lost or 
separated from group attacking Task Force 
58? Yokosuka Sxisei (Judys) were single- 
engine, two-seater dive bombers that were 


originally designed for aircraft carrier op- 


erations. Later models D4Y3 and D4Y4 of 


A Japanese plane crashes between the USS Halsey 
Powell and the USS Hancock on March 20, 1945, 


causing a fire on the fantail of the Halsey Powell. 


the Judy were improved with radial engines 
for greater speed and range, and their bomb 
capacity was increased, making them ideal 
for later kamikaze missions. Judys had been 
used in kamikaze attacks since October 15, 
1944, when Rear Adm. Masafumi Arima 
flew a Judy into the USS Franklin (CV 13) 
near the Philippines. 

Judys had an operational range of about 
910 to 920 standard miles for a maximum 
range of 1,796 standard miles. Their maxi- 
mum speed was 342 to 357 miles an hour, 
but their cruising speed was around 207 to 
265 miles an hour. It is unlikely that a lost 
pilot would be tearing around the Pacific at 
maximum speed. 

Using a cruising speed of 207 miles an 
hour, the Judy could have flown 372.6 miles 
in nearly two hours. This distance is well 
within the estimated distance of the two 
American vessels’ noon positions and within 
operational range even for the late afternoon 
estimate of 382 miles. One of the planes 
from the Japanese attack group could have 
flown from the vicinity of the Halsey Powell 
to the Devilfish. 

But why would a kamikaze attack a 


submarine? 
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a Judy, separated from the earlier attack on a U.S. carrier group, struck the Devilfish. 


Unfortunately, we cannot know the an- 
swer or even be sure that it was a kamikaze 
plane at all. It is, however, believable that a 
lone kamikaze could become separated from 
his group. Kamikaze pilots had far less train- 
ing than even a beginning combat pilot. 

Because kamikaze units had armed escorts 
with experienced pilots to guide and protect 
them, there was no real need to teach the pi- 
lots navigation. The kamikaze pilots depend- 
ed on their escorts for navigation until they 
had the enemy fleet in sight. Their lack of 
combat training and aerial navigation lends 
support to a scenario in which a kamikaze 
pilot from the tokko group attacking Task 
Force 58 on March 20, 1945, could have 
gotten lost and attacked the Devilfish. In this 
case, it is unlikely that the pilot could have 
navigated back to the group or to the target 
area. The pilot may have been lost and disori- 
ented, with little time left as fuel was running 
out. It is possible he happened to see a wake 
of ship in the distance and decided that any 
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target was better than none. This might have 
been the situation with the attack on the 
Devilfish. It might have been sheer chance. 
The submarine became a target of opportu- 
nity, in the wrong place at the wrong time. 
The story of the Devilfish ends with her 
sailing to Pearl Harbor for a more thorough 
repair. Strangely, this incident does not 
even count as a full war patrol because the 
Devilfish was damaged before getting to her 
patrol area. Bur it did earn the Devilfish and 
her crew the coveted Submarine Combat 
Insignia pin, which can only be awarded for 
successful encounters with the enemy. 
Adm. Merrill 


Comstock, in his endorsement of the sec- 


Force Commander 
ond war patrol report, wrote in a half-joking 
tone, “While the Force Commander does 
not recommend this method of destroy- 
ing enemy planes, he does congratulate the 
DEVILFISH for the destruction of an en- 
emy plane and the courageous actions of all 


hands in handling the battle damage.” Ld 


Nore ON SOURCES 


1 discovered the story about the attack on the 
Devilfish when I was working on my master’s the- 
sis on the American submarine patrols around the 
Japanese Home Islands and their effects on the 
war. The rwo chief sources are from Submarine 
Operational History, World War II, by the 
Commander, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, found in the National War College Library 
(Entry NM-16 315) in Record Group 334, 


Records of Inter-service Agencies, and Theodore 


Submarine Force, 


Roscoe's United States Submarine Operations in 
World War II. \n both of these histories, the story 
of the Devilfish is mentioned as an anecdote with- 
out further detail. 

The story was confirmed when I read the re- 
port of the second war patrol of the USS Devilfish 
in Record Groups 38 (Records of the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations) and 313 (Records 
of Naval Operating Forces), in which the skipper 
described the encounter with the kamikaze with 
terror and confusion, not understanding what 
had just happened to them. The endorsement 
by Merrill Comstock of COMSUBPAC and his 
cheeky comment that this was not a recommend- 
ed method for submarines to deal with Japanese 
aircraft made the story even more compelling, 
and I wanted to try to flesh it out. 

Divine Wind: Japans Kamikaze Force in World 
War IT, by Capt. Rikihei Inoguchi and Comdr. 
Tadashi Nakajima with Roger Pineau, shows the 
connection between the attacks on the Devilfish 
and the Halsey Powell on March 20, 1945, in 
Appendix C, “Kamikaze Attack Operations in the 
Okinawa Area.” 

The deck logs of the two ships in Record Group 
24, Records of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
provided locations and descriptions of the events 
on March 20, 1945. The action reports and war 
diaries of the Halsey Powell and Task Force Group 
58.2 in Record Group 38 described the condi- 
tions of the air strikes against southern Japan in 
mid-March 1945 and the kamikaze counteroffen- 


sive to those strikes, which led to a single kami- 


kaze encountering the Devilfish. 


Nathaniel Patch is an archives spe- 
cialist in the Reference Branch at the 
National Archives at College Park, 
Maryland, where he is on the Navy 
and Marine Corps Reference Team. He has a B.A. in 
history and an M.A. degree in naval history with an 


emphasis on submarine warfare. 
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The Scottsboro Boys 
INJUSTICE IN ALABAMA 


By Jay Bellamy 


ith scant media coverage and little fanfare, 
on November 22, 2013, a three-judge pan- 
el of the Alabama Board of Pardons and 
Paroles posthumously pardoned Haywood Patterson, 
Charlie Weems, and Andy Wright, three black men 


wrongly convicted of raping and assaulting two white 


women more than 82 years earlier. 


The Scottsboro Boys 


Although long deceased, the three were the last of a larger group to 


have their convictions cleared from the official record. Many believe 
the Scottsboro Boys, as they would become known, were the catalyst 
for the civil rights movement in the United States. ‘This is their story. 


The Scottsboro Boys case began on March 25, 1931, when nine young black men 
and boys hopped aboard a Southern Railway train in search of work in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The youngest were 13-year-olds Eugene Williams and Roy Wright. The 
other seven were Charlie Weems, 19; Andy Wright (Roy’s brother), 19; Clarence 
Norris, 19; Haywood Patterson, 18; Olen Montgomery, 17; Willie Roberson, 17; 
and Ozie Powell, 16. Patterson, Williams, and the Wright brothers traveled together; 
the others were Georgia natives unknown to each other. 

As the train passed through northern Alabama, a fight broke out between the 
young black men and a group of white youths. One of the white men, walking atop 
a tank car, stepped on the hand of Patterson, who was hanging from the side. After 
an exchange of angry words, the whites jumped off when the train slowed and began 
pummeling Patterson and the others with gravel before jumping back on. 

The fight began anew near Stevenson, Alabama, with the black youths prevailing 
and throwing all but one of the white antagonists off the train. Meanwhile, several of 
those forced to jump off had run back to the Stevenson depot and accused the black 
youths of assaulting them. A posse of armed men met the train when it pulled into 
the Paint Rock, Alabama, station. They quickly boarded the train, rounded up the 


nine black youths, and took them off to the Scottsboro jail. 


Opposite: The Scottsboro Boys were visited by Juanita E. Jackson of the NAACP (fourth from left) in 
January 1937. Jackson campaigned for their release and helped them write letters. Above: Haywood Pat- 
terson, age 18, during his second trial in early April 1933 with New York attorney Samuel Leibowitz at 
left. The Supreme Court found in late 1932 that all the defendants deserved new trials. 
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Also on board were 21-year-old Victoria 
Price and 17-year-old Ruby Bates. Bates was 
a minor with a history of prostitution, and 
Price had a questionable reputation, being 
described by one former neighbor in a de- 
fense affidavit as a “common street prosti- 
tute of the lowest type.” Both worked at a 
local cotton mill, where they could depend 
on just a few days of work a month. It was 
for this reason, Price claimed, that she and 
Bates had gone to Chattanooga seeking new 
employment. 

Fearful of being charged with vagrancy 
due to their failure to purchase a train ticket, 
the two accused the prisoners of rape. Facing 
charges of assaulting two white women, the 
nine young black men would now have to 
fight for their lives. Many whites of that 
place and time harbored extremely nega- 
tive feelings about black men consorting in 
any way with white women and would have 
been happy to see the youths lynched, saving 
the state the expense of a trial. Several hun- 
dred men gathered at the police station but 
were turned back when the National Guard 
arrived to protect the prisoners. 

When Price identified only six of the 
young men as her attackers, the jail guard 
replied: “It stands to reason that the others 
had Miss Bates.” On March 30, an all-white 
jury handed down indictments charging the 
defendants with rape. Not only were the 
prisoners denied the opportunity to contact 
family, but they were given just one hour 
to consult with an attorney. Trouble for the 


“Scottsboro Boys” was only just beginning. 


Prosecution’s Case Relies 
On Questionable Testimony 
After the defense agreed to divide the cas- 
es, the trial of Clarence Norris and Charlie 
Weems began on April 6. Representing the 
state was Circuit Solicitor H. G. Bailey, 
and defending the prisoners were Milo C. 
Moody, a local attorney who hadn't tried 
a case in years, and Stephen R. Roddy, a 


real-estate attorney with no experience in 
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criminal law. Where the 69-year-old Moody 
was frequently prone to _ forgetfulness, 
Roddy often appeared incapacitated due to 
heavy drinking. 

The judge was Alfred E. Hawkins, who, 
according to defendant Clarence Norris, was 
“a low down bastard. He let it be known that 
we were guilty and a trial was a waste of time 
and money ‘for niggers.” 

The prosecution's case against Norris and 
Weems relied heavily on the testimony of 
Victoria Price, who was often evasive in 


her answers, pretended not to understand 


upset. When asked if either girl had been 
raped, the best he could offer was that it was 
“possible.” Dr. Marvin Lynch, who also ex- 
amined Price and Bates, then testified that 
he could find no evidence of any internal 
violence coming from a rape. 

Ruby Bates then took the witness stand, 
but she was not as brash and confident as 
Price. Price even made wisecracks at times 
during her testimony—mostly directed at 
defense attorney Roddy—that caused con- 
siderable laughter in the courtroom. Bates, 


however, seemed shy and nervous. Up to 


Many believe the Scottsboro boys ...were 


the catalyst for the civil rights movement. 


the question, or flat-out lied. In trying to 
cast doubt upon Price's credibility, the de- 
fense asked her if she had ever engaged in 
prostitution. 

When she claimed not to know what 
prostitution meant, she was asked, “Haven't 
you made it a practice to have intercourse 
with other men?” 

“No, 


answered. 


sir, I absolutely haven't,” she 

Price also claimed that she and Bates had 
arrived in Chattanooga on March 24 and 
spent the evening at a boardinghouse. Price 
went on to say that she and Bates were hid- 
ing in a gondola car on the train when the 
fight broke out the following afternoon. She 
testihed that after the white youths were 
thrown off, six of the defendants entered the 
car and raped her at knifepoint. 

The prosecutor, Bailey, then called on 
Dr. R. R. Bridges to describe any injuries 
Price might have sustained during the rape. 
Surprisingly, he testified that he found only 
a few small bruises and scratches and that 
she was “not lacerated at all.” He further de- 
clared that there was no blood on either vic- 


tim and that neither had seemed particularly 


this point, she had spoken very little of the 
alleged rape, but she now supported her 
friend’s story. She was, however, unable to 
identify any of her attackers. 

When the defense called defendant 
Charlie Weems to testify, he was very sure 
of himself and conducted himself well on 
the stand. He told how Haywood Patterson 
had come to him and told him of the fight 
with the white boys and how he had agreed 
to help Patterson and his friends if the fight 
were to continue. He further claimed that, 
although he had been part of the fight, he 
had raped no one and that he had seen no 
women on the train. “There wasn’t a soul in 
that car with me and Patterson except those 
negroes and one white boy,” he testified. 

Clarence Norris stunned all those in at- 
tendance when he announced during his 
testimony that “every one of them [his co- 
defendants} have something to do with 
those girls after they put the white boys off 
the train.” He claimed that a gang rape had 
indeed taken place, but he was the only one 
who did not participate. He said that Roy 
Wright held a knife on the women while the 


others took turns assaulting them. 
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The Scottsboro Boys 


Norris later explained his testimony: “We 
was scared and I dont know what I said. 
They [the prison guards] told us if we didnt 
confess theyd kill us—give us to the mob 
outside.” When Roddy offered to enter a 
guilty plea in exchange for life sentences, 


Bailey refused the deal. 


Verdicts Come for Weems, Norris 
As Patterson’s Trial Begins 

The trial of Haywood Patterson had al- 
ready begun when the Weems-Norris ver- 
dict was announced. Hearing that both 
were found guilty, crowds gathered around 
the courthouse to cheer. Roddy complained 
that the cheers might bias the Patterson 
jury, but his request for a mistrial was de- 
nied. It took only three hours for the jury 
to convict Patterson, and a mere 15 days 
after their arrests, five of the six remaining 
defendants were also found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death. 

The lone exception was 13-year-old Roy 
Wright. His case ended in a hung jury when 
he was found guilty but punishment could 
not be agreed on. Although the prosecution 
recommended a life sentence, 11 jurors held 
out for the death penalty. When the remain- 
ing juror refused to vote likewise, the court 
was forced to declare a mistrial. 

A representative from the International 
Labor Defense (ILD, the legal arm of the 
Communist Party) who attended the pro- 
ceedings recognized the potential the case 
might provide in recruiting new members, 
especially African Americans. Although the 
Communist Party supposedly represented 
the idea of racial equality for all, it was still 
perceived as a white man’s organization. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
which first chose to stay out of the case 
for fear that the accused might actually be 
guilty, now recognized the likely innocence 
of the Scottsboro nine. NAACP representa- 
tives went to Alabama to offer their services 


to appeal the verdicts. Ihe NAACP argued 
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that “communist involvement in the case” 
would prejudice a jury. 

With support from the mothers of the 
boys, the ILD convinced the nine young 
men to choose them as their legal repre- 
sentatives. With July 10 set as the execu- 
tion date, the ILD sprang into action and 
managed to secure a stay of execution until 
the cases could be reviewed by the Alabama 
Supreme Court. 

In March 1932 the Alabama Supreme 
Court upheld all but one of the original 
convictions. Eugene Williams was the lone 
exception, and the court ruled that he nev- 
er should have been tried as an adult. The 
ILD lawyer, Joseph Brodsky, argued that 
the remaining defendants had been unfairly 
judged because there were no blacks on the 
jury, but the court ruled that the state had 
the right “to fix qualifications for jurors.” 

When the ILD turned to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for relief, the 
Court announced in November that the 
defendants had received inadequate counsel 
and therefore would be granted new trials. 

The second trial of Haywood Patterson 
began on March 27, 1933, with Samuel 
Leibowitz—a New York lawyer hired in part 
for his amazing record of 77 acquittals and 1 
hung jury in 78 murder trials—now appear- 


ing as lead defense counsel. 


Accuser Changes Her Testimony 
As Patterson Trial Moves Ahead 

Victoria Price was called to the stand on 
April 3. After a short examination by the 
state, Leibowitz wasted no time going on 
the attack. He brought up Price's reputa- 
tion before painting her as a liar by point- 
ing out untruths in her previous testimony. 
His next witness testified to having seen 
Price engage in sexual activity two days be- 
fore the alleged rape. Leibowitz suggested 
that this might account for a small amount 
of semen found during her examination. 
Doctor Bridges was then called to the stand 


to restate his previous testimony that there 
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Judge James Horton received numerous messages, some threatening, during the Patterson trial. An April 6, 
1933, telegram from the District Committee International Labor Defense in Detroit urged a change of trial 


venue to Birmingham. 


was no blood found on either woman and 
that neither Price or Bates sustained inter- 
nal damage consistent with rape. 

When Ory Dobbins, a farmer who 
claimed to have seen the defendants pull 
Price and Bates back on the train as they at- 
tempted to escape, was called to the witness 
stand, Leibowitz quickly discredited him. 
Knowing that both women were wearing 
men’s overalls when they were taken from 
the train, Leibowitz asked how it was that 
Dobbins knew it was a woman the defen- 
dants had pulled back onboard. “She was 
wearing women's clothes,” he answered. 
When Judge James Horton asked if it 
could have been overalls they were wearing, 


Dobbins was even more specific and said, 


“No sir, a dress.” 


To learn more about 
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The biggest surprise came when Ruby 
Bates entered the courtroom. After disap- 
pearing from public view following the first 
trial, some thought she might have been kid- 
napped or worse. Now testifying for the de- 
fense, she said that her conscience had got- 
ten the better of her and that she was there 
to tell the truth. There was no rape, she said, 
and it was Price’s idea to accuse the defen- 
dants of the crime in order to keep from be- 
ing arrested themselves. 

Attorney General Thomas Knight, how- 
ever, pounded away on cross-examination 
until Bates admitted that the ILD had paid 
for her clothes and her trip back to Alabama 
(she had been in hiding in New York), sug- 
gesting that she was nothing more than a 


paid witness for the defense. She either lied 


* The treatment of African Americans in the post—Civil War South, hee w vw. mo 
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The International Labor Defense (legal arm of the Communist Party) provided defense counsel for the Scotts- 
boro Boys. Its Action Committee planned a march in Washington in early May 1933 and asked for a meeting 
with the President to urge presidential intervention and adoption of a bill of rights for blacks. 


during the first trial, Knight implied, or 
she was lying now; therefore, her testimony 
could not be believed. 

In closing summation, the assistant 
prosecutor asked the jury to “show them 
that Alabama justice cannot be bought 
and sold with Jew money from New York.” 
Leibowitz angrily demanded a mistrial be 
declared, but Judge Horton denied the mo- 
tion. On April 9, 1933, the jury returned 
with its verdict—Haywood Patterson was 
guilty as charged. It was later learned that 
it took only five minutes for the jury to 


reach a decision. The defense immediately 


The Scottsboro Boys 


filed a motion with Judge Horton for a 
new trial. 

While awaiting the judge’s decision, the 
ILD planned a march on Washington, 
D.C., in support of the Scottsboro Boys for 
early May. 

On May 8, 4,000 marchers converged on 
Washington. Among them was Ruby Bates, 
who marched alongside Janie Patterson, 
Haywood Patterson's mother. When the 
marchers reached the White House, they 
were disappointed by President Franklin 
Roosevelt's refusal to meet with them. 


Instead, a petition signed by 145,000 people 


calling for presidential intervention was 
handed to the White House appointments 
secretary. 

A letter presented along with this petition 
called for the President to use his “good office 
to influence the granting of a desired change 
of venue, to a largely populated center” and 
further urged him to issue “a new declara- 
tion of civil, political and economic justice 
and freedom, in the authentic voice of the 
Chief Executive of the nation, aiming at the 
future strict enforcement of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, for the purpose of 
safeguarding the life, liberty and prosperity, 
and guaranteeing the pursuit of happiness of 


twelve millions of black Americans.” 


Judge Horton Risks His Career, 
Orders New Trial for Patterson 

At considerable risk to his professional ca- 
reer, Judge Horton, believing that Price was 
lying about the rape, announced on June 22 
that he was setting aside the verdict and or- 
dering a new trial for Patterson. 

In his decision he pointed out several 
discrepancies between Price’s story and the 
evidence presented. While Price claimed to 
have been hit on the head with the butt end 
of a gun during the supposed rape, the doc- 
tors found no sign of a head injury. She also 
stated that the doctors had seen her blood- 
soaked coat, but Judge Horton wondered 
why neither had mentioned it during their 
testimony. Price also testified that at the 
time of the rape she was lying in a car full 
of chert (crushed gravel), causing the sharp 
jagged rock to dig into her back. However, 
despite finding a few bruises in that location, 
the doctors found no visible lacerations. 

The judge also questioned why none of 
the seven white boys were called to testify. In 
conclusion, he wrote that history had proven 
“that women of the character shown in this 
case are prone for selfish reasons to make false 
accusations both of rape and insult upon the 


slightest provocation for ulterior motives.” 
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The White House felt public pressure for fairness in the Scottsboro cases. In a December 1933 letter, | 5-year- 
old Pearl Blumkin wrote that “seven mothers ... will sit alone, mourning and brooding for their sons.” She 
asked naively why they could not be tried in the north “where Negroes are considered as we are?” 


He further declared that “this tendency on 
the part of the women shows that they are 
predisposed to make false accusations upon 
any occasion whereby their selfish ends may 
be gained.” Judge Horton failed to win re- 
election the following year. 

Using his political connections, Attorney 
General Knight managed to have Patterson's 
third trial, which began that November, trans- 
ferred to the court of Judge William Callahan. 


Callahan’s prejudice was immediately 
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noticeable, as he overruled nearly every de- 
fense objection and denied Leibowitz the 
opportunity to question Price's character 
and credibility. It was his opinion—and he 
openly shared it with the jury—that a white 
woman would never consent to sex with a 
black man. Haywood Patterson would later 
say of Callahan: “He couldn't get us to the 
chair fast enough.” 

Appearing for the prosecution was Orville 


Gilley, the lone white man allowed to remain 


on the train after the others were thrown off. 
At Patterson's retrial, and later at Norris's, he 
claimed that the attacks on Price and Bates 
ended only when he begged the black youths 
to stop before they killed the wo women. To 
the dismay of the defense, Ruby Bates had 
moved to New York and refused to return 
to Alabama after receiving letters suggesting 
she should be lynched along with the de- 
fendants. When both Patterson and Norris 
were found guilty, the remaining trials were 
delayed until the appeals process for both 
could be exhausted. 

In 1934 the special assistant to the U.S. 
attorney general reported to President 
Roosevelt that he found the testimony of 
both Gilley and Price to be filled with in- 
consistencies and that if the Scottsboro Boys 
continued to face execution, it was his ad- 
vice that the President intervene. Roosevelt 
then met with incoming Alabama gover- 
nor David Bibb Graves at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, and asked him to do all he could 
to “clear it up.” The governor promised to 
look into the matter but later backed out of 
a plan to pardon the prisoners when they re- 
fused to acknowledge any guilt. 


White House Flooded with Mail; 
FDR Refuses to Get Involved 
Ruling that the paperwork in Patterson's 

trial had not been submitted in time, the 

Alabama state Supreme Court refused to 

review the case. Two ILD officials then 

foolishly contacted Victoria Price and at- 
tempted to bribe her into changing her 
story. After first agreeing to do so, she then 
changed her mind and contacted the po- 
lice. When ILD representatives arrived in 

Alabama carrying $1,500 in cash for Price, 

they were immediately arrested. Angered 

by the actions of the ILD, Leibowitz and 

Communist Party officials reached a com- 

promise. He would represent Clarence 

Norris, who still believed in him, while 

ILD attorneys would speak for Haywood 


Patterson. 
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[The Supreme Court] wrote that the defen- 
dant had been denied his 14th Amendment 


right of equal protection under the law. 


Correspondence began arriving at the 
White House shortly after the arrests of the 
Scottsboro Boys. One particularly poignant 
letter was received from 15-year-old Pearl 
Blumkin in December 1933. She wrote: 
“Christmas is coming. It is a night of hap- 
piness and joy. Yet, in seven little homes sits 
seven mothers who will sit alone, mourning 
and brooding for their sons.” She then asks 
somewhat naively: “Why can’t these boys be 
given a fair trial in the Northern states where 
Negroes are considered as we are?” 

But by 1935 much of the public was 
growing frustrated with Roosevelt for his 
failure to intervene. Mr. Ernest Pierce wrote 
the President, addressing him as “Franklin 
Deflated Roosefelt,” saying: 

All the way down the historical line 
there have been so-called great men 
who, viewed from the more acute 
angle of greater distance, proved to 
be DAMNED FOOLS. ARE YOU 
AWAKE ENOUGH TO KNOW 
THAT TOM MOONEY [convicted 
of a San Francisco bombing in 1916] 
and the SCOTTSBORO BOYS 
ARE STILL SUFFERING THE 
INJUSTICE OF OUR CRIMINAL 
COURTS? 

WHAT COULD BE MORE 
CRIMINAL THAN YOUR FAILURE 
TO ACT? 

Even Andy and Roy Wright wrote to the 
President, asking him to bring their case to a 
conclusion, as they were the sole support for 
their mother and sister. 

Eleanor Roosevelt herself was not im- 
mune from the pressure. A Mrs. Davis of 
Indianapolis appealed to the First Lady’s 


motherly instincts, writing: “You as a 


The Scottsboro Boys 


mother can easily understand just how the 
mothers of those boys feel.” The New Deal 
Girls Social Club in New York asked her to 
“use your influence with the President in be- 
half of the Scottsboro Boys.” 

Rev. Pearl Burnett of Flint, Michigan, in- 
quired about the President’s refusal to meet 
with a contingent who had come to the White 
House. “I did not believe Pres. Roosevelt 
would deliberately refuse to see anyone,” 
Burnett wrote, adding “these boys have been 
punished enough by their three years of incar- 
ceration.” Despite public sentiment that was 
clearly on the side of the Scottsboro Boys, 
Roosevelt chose to stay out of the fray, believ- 
ing this was a state issue and not a federal one. 

On April 1, 1935, the Supreme Court 
decided Norris v. Alabama and Patterson v. 
Alabama. Leibowitz had argued that the ver- 
dict in the Norris trial should be overturned 
because the exclusion of black residents from 
the jury rolls in Alabama prevented the de- 
fendant from receiving a fair trial from a jury 
of his peers. For Patterson, the ILD’s Walter 
Pollak contended that a mere technicality 
about paperwork should not preclude the 
defendant from receiving a new trial. The 
Court agreed with both arguments and sent 
the cases back to Alabama. In the Norris 
decision they wrote that the defendant had 
been denied his 14th Amendment right of 
equal protection under the law, while in 
Patterson's case they simply saw the unfair- 
ness of allowing him to be executed while at 
the same time granting Norris a new trial. 

The fourth trial of Haywood Patterson 
began on January 21, 1936, with the ILD, 
the NAACP, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the League for Industrial Democracy, 


and the Methodist Federation for Social 


Services now working together on behalf of 
the Scottsboro Boys. 

With the ILD no longer in sole control of 
the defense, Leibowitz had agreed to return. 
However, because of harsh comments he 
had made about Alabama, not to mention 
his religion and his afhliation with the com- 
munists, the Jewish lawyer from New York 
was now considered a liability. Leibowitz, 
whose first concern was always his clients, 
agreed to take on an advisory role and ac- 
cepted Clarence Watts, a Southern attorney 
with local ties to the community, as lead 


counsel for the defense. 


Life Takes Different Turns 
For the Scottsboro Boys 

From the witness stand, Patterson declared 
that not only was he innocent of rape, but 
he also claimed to have seen neither woman 
on the train that day. During cross-exami- 
nation, prosecutor Melvin C. Hudson, the 
local solicitor, simply mocked Patterson's an- 
swers and treated him with utter contempt 
throughout the questioning. Hudson then 
called Obie Golden, a guard at Kilby prison, 
to testify to a supposed confession Patterson 
had made two years earlier. When asked on 
cross-examination why he never told anyone 
of this in the past, Golden was unprepared 
and had no answer. 

In summation, Hudson made an impas- 
sioned plea for the jury to protect the “wom- 
anhood of Alabama.” If Patterson were al- 
lowed to go free, he told them, women 
would “have to buckle six-shooters to their 
middles.” Watts then took his turn for the 
defense and asked the jury to consider the 
evidence carefully and to administer fair jus- 
tice for the defendant. 

When the jury returned with a guilty ver- 
dict, Patterson was given a sentence of 75 
years rather than the death penalty the pros- 
ecution had hoped for. For the first time in 
state history, a black man had escaped the 
death penalty after being convicted of raping 


a white woman. 
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Clarence Norris's trial began nearly a year 
and a half later, and for the first time Judge 
Callahan allowed the defense to call wit- 
nesses to testify to Victoria Price's character. 
Despite two deputy sheriffs from Huntsville, 
Alabama, telling the jury that they “would 
not believe her under oath,” and Doctor 
Bridges's earlier testimony (he had died the 
previous March) regarding the lack of any 
serious injury found on Price, the jury re- 
turned with a guilty verdict and once again 
sentenced Norris to death. This proved too 
much for Watts to handle, and he fell ill. 
Leibowitz was once again left to represent 
the remaining defendants. 

The next two trials ended with Andy Wright 
receiving a 99-year sentence and Charlie 
Weems getting 75 years. Ozie Powell, who 
was seriously wounded after being shot in the 
head while attempting to escape the previous 
year, was next brought into the courtroom. It 
was then announced that rape charges against 
Powell were being dropped and that he would 
instead plead guilty to assaulting a police dep- 
uty during his escape attempt. State Attorney 
General Thomas Lawson then shocked every- 
one in the courtroom when he announced 
that all charges against Olen Montgomery, 
Willie Roberson, Eugene Williams, and Roy 
Wright were being dropped as well. 

In 1943 Charlie Weems was paroled, fol- 
lowed by both Clarence Norris and Andy 
Wright in 1944. Norris, however, was re- 
turned to jail after violating the conditions 
of his parole by leaving the state without 
permission. Two years later, he was again pa- 
roled and once again fled. 

In 1973, after spending a number of 
years in New York, Norris contacted the 
Alabama governor's office to see if he was 
still wanted for his last skip. When told that 
he was, Norris enlisted the NAACP to help 
him obtain a pardon. In October of 1976, 
after a media blitz and public relations cam- 
paign launched by the NAACP, the state of 
Alabama granted Norris his pardon. Ozie 
Powell, who was never the same after being 


shot in the head, was released in 1946. 
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Andy Wright, like Norris, violated his 
parole by leaving Montgomery, Alabama, 
without permission. He was captured the 
following year and paroled for good in 1950. 
In 1951 he was accused of raping a 13-year- 
old girl (the daughter of a girlfriend) in New 
York but was acquitted by an all-white jury. 
Roy Wright, the youngest of the Scottsboro 
Boys, joined the military after his release 
from prison and served until 1959. 

Upon returning home, believing his wife 
had been unfaithful to him, Wright took 
both of their lives in a murder-suicide. 
Although they each suffered from various 
problems on the outside, Willie Roberson, 
Eugene Williams, Olen Montgomery, Ozie 
Powell, and Charlie Weems eventually set- 
tled into everyday society and started new 
lives for themselves. 

Life behind bars was not an easy one for 
Haywood Patterson. Not especially liked by 
any of his co-defendants, he found this to be 
the case as well with many of the prisoners 
and guards at Atmore prison near Mobile, 
Alabama. In fact, one guard had paid an- 
other prisoner to kill Patterson, but he mi- 
raculously survived despite being stabbed 20 
times. Because of this and other abuses suf- 
fered at the hands of prison guards, he twice 
attempted to escape, the second attempt be- 
ing a successful one. 

On July 17, 1947, Patterson was working 
on a prison farm when he and several other 
inmates simply ran off from their assigned du- 
ties. After swimming through snake-infested 
creeks and evading pursuing dogs, Haywood 
reached Atlanta, Georgia, before eventually 
arriving at his sister's home in Detroit. He was 
arrested there in 1950 after killing a man in 
a barroom brawl. Two years later, Haywood 


Patterson died in prison at age 39. 
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As scholar David Pitts has remarked, the 
Scottsboro case resulted in a “more wide- 
reaching interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment guarantee of ‘equal protection 


yy 


under the law. 


Whereas in most cases whites could feel 
confident about the protection of their 14th 
Amendment right guaranteeing them a fair 
trial, blacks, especially those in the South 
and of lower financial and economic status, 
could not always feel as secure. As stated ear- 
lier, the Alabama Supreme Court had ruled 
that the state had the right to “fix qualifica- 
tions for jurors, preventing the defendants 
from being judged by a jury of their peers. 

The the 


same protection under the law that the 


Scottsboro Boys deserved 


Constitution grants to all Americans. They 
didn't always get it. Td 


NOTE ON SOURCES 

My special thanks go to Christina Jones and 
Tab Lewis at the National Archives at College 
Park, Maryland, and Kirsten Carter at the 
Franklin Roosevelt Presidential Library and 
Museum in Hyde Park, New York, for their help 
in locating documents related to the Scottsboro 
case. Thanks also go to Karen Needles for bring- 
ing the Scottsboro Boys case to my attention. 

Letters to President Roosevelt are in the 
Straight Numerical File 158260-46 section 
1-13, General Records of the Department of 
Justice, Record Group 60. Records regarding 
the Scottsboro march on Washington are from 
File 104-32—Scottsboro Demonstrations 
May 8. 1933, Central Classified Files, 1937- 
1950, Records of the U.S. Secret Service, 
Record Group 87. 

‘Two books were helpful in writing this article: 
The Scottsboro Boys by James Haskins published 
by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 1994, and 
“The Scottsboro Boys and Fundamental Rights” 
by David Pitts, published in /ssues of Democracy 


(July 2001). The quotation from Clarence 
Norris about Judge Hawkins is from “The 1930s 
in America: Facing Depression” published by 
the Center for Gifted Education at the College 
of William and Mary, published in 2003. 
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tributor to Prologue. In 2008, he published Dear Jennie, 
a mystery novel based on the lives of three young people 
who grew up in the town of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 


before the start of the Civil War. 
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OK, We'll Go” 


Just What Did Ike Say When He Launched 
The D-day Invasion 70 Years Ago? 


By Tim Rives 


“OK, We'll Go” 


n elusive D-day mystery persists despite the millions of words written about 
the Allied invasion of Normandy on June 6, 1944: What did Gen. Dwight 


D. Eisenhower say when he gave the final order to launch the attack? 


It is puzzling that one of the most important decisions of the 20th century did not 
bequeath to posterity a memorable quote to mark the occasion, something to live up 
to the magnitude of the decision. Something iconic like Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
vow to the people of the Philippines, “I shall return.” 

The stakes of the invasion merited verbal splendor if not grandiloquence. If 
Operation Overlord failed, the Allies might never have won the war. Yet eyewitnesses 
to Eisenhower's great moment of decision could not agree on what he said. 

As for Eisenhower, he could not even agree with himself: He related five versions 
of his fateful words to journalists and biographers over the years. Even more mysteri- 
ously, he wrote five different versions of the statement in a 1964 article commemorat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of D-day. 

To put his words—whatever they may have been—into context, the high drama of 


the meetings leading up to the invasion decision 70 years ago bears repeating. 


Eisenhower Relies 
On His Weatherman 

All the elements for the D-day attack were in place by the spring of 1944: more 
than 150,000 men, nearly 12,000 aircraft, almost 7,000 sea vessels. It was arguably 
the largest amphibious invasion force in history. Every possible contingency had been 
planned for. Every piece of equipment issued. Every bit of terrain studied. The inva- 
sion force was like a coiled spring, Ike said, ready to strike Hitler's European fortress. 

All it waited for was his command, as Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, to go. 

But for all the preparation, there were critical elements Eisenhower could not con- 
trol—the tides, the moon, and the weather. The ideal low tidal and bright lunar 
conditions required for the invasion prevailed only a few days each month. The dates 
for June 1944 were the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh. If the attack was not launched 
on one of those dates, Ike would be forced to wait until June 19 to try again. Any wait 
risked secrecy. Delay would also cut into the time the Allies had to campaign during 
the good summertime weather. 

“The inescapable consequences of postponement,” Ike wrote in his 1948 memoir 
Crusade in Europe, “were almost too bitter to contemplate.” 

Ike and his staff began meeting in early June to choose the final invasion date, a day 
now contingent on the best weather forecast. The setting was Southwick House, near 
Portsmouth, in southern England. The conference room where they met was large, 
a 25-by-50-foot former library with floor-to-ceiling French doors, dark oak panel- 
ing, and a blue rug on which Ike would pace anxiously in the days leading up to the 
invasion. Empty bookshelves lined the room, a forlorn reminder of its now decidedly 
unliterary purpose. 

Ike, his commanders, and his weather team, led by Group Captain J. M. Stagg, 
met in the library twice a day, at 4 a.m. and 9:30 p.m. On the evening of Saturday, 
June 3, Stagg reported that the good weather England experienced in May had moved 


Opposite: General Eisenhower talks with paratroopers of the !0/st Airborne Division in Newbury, 
England, on June 5, 1944, prior to their boarding for the invasion. 
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An aerial view of Operation Overlord, the largest amphibious invasion force in history, shows landing craft, barrage balloons, and allied troops landing in Normandy, France. 
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out. A low was coming in. He predicted 
June 5 would be cloudy, stormy, windy, 
and with a cloud base of zero to 500 feet. 
That is, it would be too windy to disembark 
troops in landing craft and too cloudy for 
the all-important preparatory bombardment 
of the German coastal defenses. The group 
reconvened early the next morning to give 
the weather a second look. The forecast was 
no better, and Eisenhower reluctantly post- 


poned the invasion. 


“How long can you... 
let it hang there.” 
The group gathered again at 9:30 the 
evening of Sunday, June 4. Ike opened the 
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meeting and signaled for Stagg to begin. 
Stagg stood and reported a coming break in 
the weather, predicting that after a few more 
hours of rain would come 36 hours of clearer 
skies and lighter winds to make a June 6 in- 
vasion possible. But he made no guarantees. 

The commanders debated the implications 
of the forecast. They were still struggling to- 
ward consensus when Eisenhower spoke. 

“The question,” he said, “is just how long 
can you keep this operation on the end of a 
limb and let it hang there.” 

The order, he said, must be given. Slower 
ships received provisional orders to sail. But 
Ike would wait until the next morning to 


make the decision final. He ordered the men 


to return again in the early hours of June 5. 

Ike rose at 3:30 and traveled the muddy 
mile from his camp to Southwick House 
through withering rain and wind. Stagg had 
been right. If the invasion had started that 
morning, it would have failed. 

Ike started the meeting. Stagg repeated 
his forecast: the break in the weather should 
hold. His brow as furrowed as a Kansas 
cornfield, Eisenhower turned to each of 
his principal subordinates for their final 
say on launching the invasion the next day, 
Tuesday, June 6, 1944. Gen. Bernard Law 
Montgomery, who would lead the assault 
forces, said go. Adm. Sir Bertram Ramsay, 
the Naval Commander in Chief, said go. Air 
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Above: Operation Overlord commanders meet in London, January 1944. Left ght: Lt. Gen. Omar Brad 
commanding U.S. Army Ground Forces: Adm. Sir Bertram Rai Nava . 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander; Gen. Dwigh enl ar, S T nmander 
Gen. Bernard Montgomery, Commander in Chief; Air ¢ larshal Sir T. Le Mallory; Le Walte 
Bedell Smith. U.S. Army. Right: Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, Exp y Fe 
Only he could decide on a date for the D-day invasion based nd tidal d tinue 


postponement would have been disastrous 


Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, 
the Air Commander in Chief, said go. 
Eisenhower stood up and began walking 
back and forth on the war room's blue rug, 
pondering the most important decision of 
his life and the fate of millions. It was now 
up to him. Only he could make the deci- 
sion. He kept pacing, hands clasped behind 
his back, chin on his chest. And then he 
stopped. The tension left his face. He looked 
up at his commanders and said . . . what? 
This is where history draws a blank. 
What did Ike say when he launched the 
D-day invasion? Why is there no single, 


memorable quote? 


Ike Gave the Order, 
But What Did He Say? 

The eyewitnesses offer answers but little 
help. Of the 11 to 14 men who attended 
the final decision meeting—the number 
is also in dispute—only four men besides 
Eisenhower reported what they believed were 
the Supreme Commander's historic words. 
The accounts of three witnesses appeared in 
memoirs published between 1947 and 1969. 

Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, who as 
Ike's chief of staff probably spent more time 
with him than anyone else during the war, 


reported, “Well, we'll go!” in his memoir, 


“OK, We'll Go” 


Eisenhower Six Great Decisions (1956). Maj. 
Gen. Francis De Guingand, Field Marshal 
Montgomery's chief of staff, noted, “We will 
sail tomorrow’ in Operation Victory (1947). 
In Intelligence at the Top (1969), Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth Strong, whom Ike described as the 
best intelligence officer he had ever known, 
said, “OK, boys. We will go.” 

Admiral Ramsay died in an airplane crash 
during the war and left no memoir. His ver- 
sion survives through the reporting of Allan 
Michie of Readers Digest. Michie published 
the story behind the Ramsay quote in his 1964 
book, The Invasion of Europe. \t is the best ac- 
count available to historians of a contempo- 
rary journalist attempting to verify Ike's words. 

Michie writes how he began his quest 
for the elusive phrase on June 5, pressing 
Ramsay for the moment-by-moment details 
of the final meeting at Southwick House. 
Ramsay was fluently unrolling his story un- 
til he reached the moment of Ike's decision. 
There he stalled. “What did Eisenhower say? 
What words did he actually use?” Michie 
asked. “I can't quite remember,” Ramsay 
said, but it was “a short phrase, something 
typically American.” Michie 
Ramsay with possibilities, all of which the 


peppered 


admiral dismissed until the correspondent 


hit upon “Ok, let ’er rip.” Ramsay tentatively 


confirmed it, but warned Michie that he 


would need Eisenhower's agreement. 

Michie hurried to Ike's command trailer 
and asked an aide for Eisenhower's impri- 
matur. The aide returned a few minutes later 
and told Michie that if he and Ramsay agreed 
on the phrase, it was good enough for Ike. A 
military censor forced Michie to get the quote 
reconfirmed a few days later when he at- 
tempted to cable his article to Readers Digest. 
Eisenhower obliged, and “Ok, let ‘er rip” ap- 


peared in the magazine's August 1944 issue. 


A Much-Used “OK, We'll Go” 
Picked Up by Some Historians 

Michie’s story impressed Eisenhower's 
British Military Assistant, Col. James Gault, 
who noted the article in his diary. Gault 
lent his diary to Kenneth S. Davis, an early 
Eisenhower biographer, who arrived at Ike's 
headquarters in August 1944. 

Notes from the diary found in Davis's per- 
sonal papers confirm that he was aware of 
Michie's version, but he published his own 
D-day quote in his 1945 book, Soldier of 
Democracy. “All right,” Davis writes, “We 
move.” Davis presumably got this from 
Eisenhower in one of his three interviews 
with the general that August, but his papers 


do not contain verbatim notes. 
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short time to make up my mind. " Weald hls to-go ecaenort. " 


> a Pd 
a octane Levees The Davis book was backed by Milton 
1 said. "We iii opi acticeeele ee gees It was ais o'clock, c ; 
Eisenhower, Ike’s youngest brother. The pres- 


ident of Kansas State College (now Kansas 
The scene following will remairfjengraved in my memory ées- ; ; : : : 
. iar State University), Milton recruited Davis 


to write the biography “so that at least one 
ever. These men, this good group of men, scattered like quail, 


dada 9) Than 
running to get their orders deitveved and unier way. 
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good one is produced.” The book, Milton 
assured Ike, “promises to be one of real value 
in the war effort on the home front and to 
have real historical information.” 

Although Ike would have qualms with 
weather. The decision to go was taken in the middle of a storm. Paviesipooke ne thought iC auner tee 
emphasized class conflict in his Abilene, 
Kansas, hometown—he had no hesitation 


But the storm only proved that the weatherman had been right ZK. y, 
fee; later in recommending it to a man who 


J Lhe pT These C few it, “wanted to know what your thoughts were 
Tha Preparation . | , at 4 a.m. on that day when you had to make 
vy ake the great decision.” Additionally, while 


I have already alluded to one of the consequences of failure, or Eisenhower made 250 annotations in his 
copy of the book, he did not comment on 

even of appreciable delay. Nevertheless we did not allow ourselves Davis's version of the quote. 
LT ents nF Bo a fr_otaol Another wartime writer, Chester Wilmot 
to think of failure. Although Raa remap t all the of the BBC, reports “Ok, we'll go” in The 
Struggle for Europe (1952). Wilmot inter- 
people and parts of this great armada would perform properly, or viewed Eisenhower twice—on August 11, 
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fore the 1945 interview. Question three 


coasts of France, there was reason for confidence. 


asked specifically for the details of the June 
. 5 meeting. Perhaps he got them, but like 

In December, 1941, t after the United States had been ; ; — : ‘ 
Davis, Wilmot’s interview notes contain no 


direct evidence of his quote. 
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Several versions of Eisenhower's D-day words have 


been reported, and the general himself was not con- To learn more about 


sistent in his recollections. In a 1964 article for Paris * the life of Dwight Eisenhower, go to www.eisenhower.archives.gov/. 
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Eisenhower Never Challenges 
Different Versions of Quote 

Eisenhower had the chance to amend his 
words when he reviewed galley proofs of the 
interview transcripts prepared for publica- 
tion in the New York Herald Tribune by his- 
torian Martin Blumenson. Ike made almost 
80 revisions to the text but did not touch the 
D-day quote. 

A similar version of the Wilmot/Cronkite 
quote is Stephen Ambrose’s “Ok, let's go,” 
which appears in his many World War II 
books. In The Supreme Commander (1970), 
Ambrose claimed he garnered it from 
Eisenhower during an October 27, 1967, in- 
terview. © He was sure that was what he said.” 
But Ike’s post-presidential records disprove 
his claim. He didn’t see Ambrose that day. 
He was playing golf in Augusta, Georgia, 
not revisiting the past. Furthermore, in 
Ambrose’s book, D Day: June 6, 1944, The 
Climatic Battle of World War IT (1994), he 
mistakenly attributes the quote to the 1963 
Cronkite interview. 

The confusion over Ike's D-day words 
would spread beyond the English-speaking 
world. Claus Jacobi of the German maga- 
zine Der Spiegel interviewed Eisenhower at 
his Palm Desert, California, vacation home 
on May 6, 1964. His version approximates 
the Wilmot/Cronkite quote, adding one 
word: “Ok, we'll go ahead.” Eisenhower re- 
viewed Jacobi’s article before publication, 
but as usual did not comment on the quote, 
although he did strike out the statement that 
the Allies would have dropped atomic weap- 


ons on Germany had the invasion failed. 


Even Eisenhower Himself 
Couldn't Decide on Wording 
Eisenhower never once commented on or 
corrected the different quotes he found in the 
work of journalists, biographers, or former 
comrades. But neither did he use them in his 
most detailed account of the June 5 meeting. 
Nor for that matter did he use his own most 


recent statement. Instead, Eisenhower wrote 


“OK, We'll Go” 


five different versions of the quote in drafts of 
a 1964 article for the Paris Match. 

The Paris Match article was about D-day, 
but it had a contemporary strategic purpose 
as well. France was becoming more and 
more independent of the North Aclantic 
Treaty Organization at the time. Reminding 
the French of their shared sacrifice during 
the Second World War might strengthen 
their bond with the Allies. As Jean Monnet, 
a leading advocate for European unity, said 
to Ike in a telegram: “I feel sure that an ar- 
ticle by you at this moment on the landing 
would be politically most important.” 

Given this importance, Ike presumably 
put a lot of thought into the story, which 
either makes the various versions it con- 
tains more perplexing, or it explains them. 
Eisenhower may have been searching for just 
the right words to inspire French readers. 

In his notes for the article, Ike wrote, 
“Yes, we will attack on the 6th.” 

In the first full draft of the story, he 
said, “Yes, gentlemen, we will attack on 
the 6th.” 

In the penultimate draft, Ike scratched 
this out and wrote, “Gentlemen, we 
will attack tomorrow.” 

Elsewhere in the draft, referring back to 
his decision, he said, “We will make the at- 
tack on June 6,” which he then marked out 
and wrote, © We will attack tomorrow.” 

In the final draft he makes two references 
to the decision: “We will attack tomorrow” 
and “Gentlemen, we will attack tomorrow,” 
thereby demonstrating once again his appar- 
ent lack of concern with exactly what he said 
in the early morning hours of June 5, 1944. 

The Paris Match article appeared within 
days of the New York Herald Tribune series, 
the CBS airing of “D-Day Plus 20 Years,” 
and the Der Spiegel article. Three ditter- 
ent Eisenhower quotes in three languages 
were put before the international public at 
the same time. The quote was lost before 
there was even a chance for it to be lost in 


translation. 


What accounts for all these versions of 
Ike’s D-day words? The historian David 
Howarth perhaps captured it best in his de- 
scription of the June 5 meeting: 

Nobody was there as an observer. 
However high a rank a man achieves, 
his capacity for thought and feeling is 
only human, and one may imagine that 
the capacity of each of these men was 
taxed to the limit by the decision they 
had to make so that none of them had 
the leisure or inclination to detach his 
mind from the problem and observe ex- 
actly what happened and remember it 


for the sake of historians. 


Confusion Also Reigns 
Over Time of Decision 

The stress confounding the commanders 
obscured other key details of the meeting: 
What time did they meet? Who was there? 
Was Ike sitting or pacing when he made the 
decision? How long did it take him to make 
up his mind? 

Various eyewitnesses place the June 
5 meeting at 4:00, 4:15, and 4:30 a.m. 
Eisenhower was nearly as inconsistent with 
the time as he was with his words. In the ear- 
ly Paris Match drafts, he states he made the 
final decision at 4:00, but in the last draft he 
says the meeting started at 4:15. His 1948 
war memoir records that he made the de- 
cision at 4:15. Field Marshal Montgomery 
puts the decision at 4:00 in his 1946 account 
of the meeting, but at 4:15 in his memoir 
12 years later. Another six eyewitnesses who 
noted the time of the meeting cast one vote 
for 4:00, four for 4:15, and one for 4:30. 
Francis De Guingand omits the June 5 date 
altogether and places the final decision on 
the night of June 4. 

The identity of the eyewitnesses is ques- 
tioned by . . . the eyewitnesses. 

A June 5, 1944, memorandum by op- 
erations planner Maj. Gen. Harold Bull 
names Eisenhower, Montgomery, Ramsay, 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Archur Tedder, 
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A view from a Coast Guard barge hitting the French coast with the first waves of invaders. American fighting men wade ashore under heavy machine-gun fire from 
Nazi beach nests, June 6, 1944. 


Leigh-Mallory, Air Vice Marshal James 
Robb, Rear Admiral George Creasy, Smith, 
Strong, and De Guingand as present. In 
some accounts Stagg attended the meeting 
but left before the decision was made. Air 
Vice Marshal Robb had his own list, which 
adds Gen. Sir Humfrey Gale, Ike's chief ad- 
ministrative officer, and Air Vice Marshal 
H.E.P. Wigglesworth. Eisenhower is alone in 
including Gen. Omar Bradley in his account 
of the final meeting, but Bradley wrote in 
his 1951 war memoir that he was aboard the 
USS Augusta at the time of Ike's decision. 
The eyewitnesses—a designation rapidly 
losing its force—further disagree on Ike’s 
movements during the final decision meet- 


ing. Eisenhower paced the room in the 
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account shared above, which came from 
General Strong. But General Smith asserts 
that Ike sat. But was it on a sofa, as Smith 
writes? Or at a conference table, as General 
De Guingand says? Or in an easy chair, as 
the weatherman Stagg remembers? 

And how long did it take Eisenhower to 
make up his mind once his commanders had 
given their opinions? Was it the 30 to 45 sec- 
onds he recalled in 1963? Or “a full five min- 
utes” as Smith recorded in his 1956 memoir? 

Eisenhower pondered these discrepancies 
in later years. While he did not directly in- 
voke David Howarth’s “fog of war” explana- 
tion in his unpublished 1967 essay, “Writing 
a Memoir,” he agreed with its implications. 


He wrote: 


When accuracy is all important, 
memory is an untrustworthy crutch on 
which to lean. Witnesses of an accident 
often give, under oath, contradictory 
testimony concerning its details only 
hours later. How, then, can we expect 
two or more individuals, participants in 
the same dramatic occurrence of years 
past, to give identical accounts of the 


event? 


With Eisenhower, There Were 
No Theatrics, Just Modesty 
But there is more to the mystery of Ike’s 
D-day words than the inability of memory 
to preserve the past. Eisenhower's humble 


character contributes to the riddle. And 
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while his character alone cannot solve the 


mystery, it may explain why there is no sin- 
gle, memorable quote. 

Ike disdained pomposity in word and 
manner. He disliked the “slick talker” and 
the “desk pounder.” The histrionic gesture or 
declamation just wasn’t in him. 

As his biographer Kenneth S. Davis 
writes, “There was nothing dramatic in 
the way he made [the decision]. He didn’t 
think in terms of ‘history’ or ‘destiny,’ nor 
did there arise in him any of that gran- 
diose self-consciousness which character- 
izes the decisive moments of a Napoleon 
or Hitler.” 

Everything about Eisenhower was re- 
strained, D-day historian Cornelius Ryan 
adds. “Apart from the four stars of his 
rank, a single ribbon of decorations above 
his breast pocket and the flaming shoulder 
patch of SHAEF, Eisenhower shunned all 
distinguishing marks. Even in the [com- 
mand] trailer there was little evidence of his 
authority: no flags, maps, framed directives, 
or signed photographs of the great or near- 


greats who visited him.” 


“OK, We'll Go” 


Eisenhower penned a quick, direct note explaining 
his decision in case the D-day landing failed (writing 
July instead of June in his haste). The note reveals his 
concern with the consequences rather than how he 
gave the order. 


There is no memorable quote, in other 
words, because of Eisenhower's good old- 
fashioned Kansas modesty. He did not have 
the kind of ego that spawns lofty sentiments 
for the press or posterity. Ike was a plain 
speaker from the plains of America’s heart- 
land. Contrast this with Douglas MacArthur, 
whose “I shall return” was carefully composed 
for press and posterity. (The U.S. Office of 
War Information preferred, “We shall return” 
but lost the fight to the lofty MacArthur.) 

Eisenhower's self-effacing character is also 
revealed in his other D-day words, words he 
never intended anyone to hear. The words 
show he was far more concerned with tak- 
ing responsibility for failure than with glo- 
rying in whatever success crowned D-day. 
During the somber lull between the decision 
and the invasion, Ike scribbled a quick note 
and stuffed it in his wallet, as was his custom 
before every major operation. He misdated 
it “July 5,” providing more evidence of the 
stress vexing him and his subordinates. He 
found the note a month later and showed 
it to an aide, who convinced him to save it. 

The note said simply: 

Our landings in the Cherbourg-Havre 
area have failed to gain a satisfactory foot- 
hold and I have withdrawn the troops. 
My decision to attack at this time and 
place was based upon the best informa- 
tion available. The troops, the air and the 
Navy did all that Bravery and devotion 
to duty could do. If any blame or fault 
attaches to the attempt it is mine alone. 
Eisenhower's D-day worries lay with the 

consequences of his decision, not the style 
in which it was uttered. And while the re- 
sult of his D-day decision is well known, his 
words unleashing the mighty Allied assault 
on Normandy will remain a mystery, just the 


way he would have wanted it. Hd 


NOTE ON SOURCES 


The faint crail connecting the sources used for 
this article begins in the holdings of the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum 
in Abilene, Kansas. The sole mention of his Last 
Words in the Pre-Presidential Papers of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, 1916-1952, appears in the Principal 
Files series. A similar lone reference is found 
in the White House Central Files, President's 
Personal Files series. It is not until you examine 
Ike's Post-Presidential Papers, 1961-1969, that 
the bread crumbs start appearing at regular inter- 
vals. Records relating to che D-day invasion and 
his fateful words are found in numerous folders in 
the series 1963 and 1964 Principal Files. His es- 
say on the difficulties of memoir writing is in the 
Augusta-Walter Reed series. The Post-Presidential 
Appointment Books series proves whether a 
writer saw Eisenhower on the date(s) he claimed. 
An important memorandum on the June 4 and 5 
mectings is located in the Lt. Gen. Harold Bull 
Papers, 1943-1968. 

Helpful sources in other manuscripts reposi- 
tories include the Kenneth S. Davis Collection, 
Hale Library, Kansas State University; the 
Chester Wilmot Papers at the National Library 
of Australia; and the Alan Moorehead Papers, 
also at the National Library of Australia. Air 
Vice Marshal James Robb's account of the June 5 
meeting is in the archives of the Royal Air Force 
Museum in London. I thank all four institutions 
for their long-distance reference services. 

This article benefited by the several, if contra- 
dictory, accounts found in the memoirs noted in 
the text. David Howarth’s D Day: The Sixth of 
June, 1944 (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ltd.: 
New York, 1959) and Cornelius Ryan’s oft-cop- 
ied, never-surpassed The Longest Day (Simon and 
Schuster: New York, 1959) are among the best- 
written narratives of D-day and provide keen ob- 
servations of the June 5 meeting (Howarth) and 


Eisenhower's character (Ryan). 


I also want to thank Dr. Timothy Nenninger of 
the National Archives and Records Administration 
for his advice and counsel on D-day records. 


Tim Rives is the deputy director of 
the Eisenhower Presidential Library 
and Museum in Abilene, Kansas. 
He earned his master of arts degree 
in American history from Emporia State University in 
1995. He was with the National Archives at Kansas City 
from 1998 to 2008, where he specialized in prison rec- 


ords. This is his fifth article written for Prologue. 
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DEPICTING the 


CREATION ofa NATION 


The Story Behind the Murals 
About Our Founding Documents 


BY LESTER Sy GORELIC 
wo large oil-on-canvas murals (each about 14 feet by 37.5 
feet) decorate the walls of the Rotunda of the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C. The murals depict pivotal 
moments in American history represented by two founding doc- 


uments: the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 


In one mural, Thomas Jefferson of Virginia is depicted handing over his careful- 
ly worded and carefully edited draft of the Declaration of Independence to John 
Hancock of Massachusetts. Many of the other Founding Fathers look on, some fully 
supportive, some apprehensive. 

In the other, James Madison of Virginia is depicted presenting his draft of the 
Constitution to fellow Virginian George Washington, president of the 1787 
Constitutional Convention, and to other members of the Convention. 

Although these moments occurred in the Pennsylvania State House in Philadelphia 
(Independence Hall)—not in the sylvan settings shown in the murals—the two price- 
less documents are now in the National Archives Building in Washington, D.C., and 


have been seen by millions of visitors over the years. 


When the National Archives Building was built in the 
mid-1930s, however, these two founding documents were 
in the custody of the Library of Congress and would not 
be transferred to the Archives until 1952. Even so, the ar- 
chitects designed and built an exhibition hall that included 
space for two large murals celebrating the documents. 

Creating the murals would prove not to be a simple 
task. The muralist commissioned for the project, Barry 
Faulkner, had to serve a number of masters, including the 
architects, the historical community, and the United States 
Commission of Fine Arts. Faulkner submitted numerous 
preliminary sketches to the commission, only to be reject- 
ed. At one point, it appeared that the entire mural project 
was in jeopardy. 

The details of how the paintings were conceived and 
their meanings tell a fascinating back story of American 


public art, allegory, and American history. 


DELEGATES PLACEMENTS IN DECLARATION 

BASED ON VIEWS ON INDEPENDENCE 

In depicting Jefferson presenting the draft of the 
Declaration to the Congress, Faulkner portrays the 
Committee of Five, who were charged with compos- 
ing a declaration (Thomas Jefferson, John Adams of 
Massachusetts, Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, and Robert Livingston of New 
York). Included with these five are John Hancock and 
Virginians Benjamin Harrison and Richard Henry Lee, 
who made the motion for independence. All of these men 
stand in the front rows of the right side of the mural. 

Lee, who did not see military action during the 
Revolution, stands defiantly with sword in hand—likely 
symbolic for his emotion-filled “call-to arms” speech as he 


made his motion to officially declare independence. 


Depicting the Creation of a Nation 
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Jefferson’s placement at the front of the Committee of 
Five reflects his position as its head. Although Jefferson was 
the primary author of the Declaration, his initial draft was 
edited first by Adams and then by Franklin. The noticeable 
difference in clothing styles of Adams and Jefferson (as well 
as Lee) reflects a suggestion made to Faulkner to use cloth- 
ing to distinguish “the Puritan and Cavalier strains” (New 


England and Southerners) at the Congress. 


Barry Faulkner, a noted American muralist, submitted several sketches 


or studies before the large murals of the National Archives Exhibit 
Hall took final form. Top: The Declaration of Independence (left) and the 
Constitution of the United States (right) have decorated the walls of the 


National Archives Rotunda since their installation in 1936. 
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To the left of Jefferson, Hancock, president 
of the Congress, is partnered with Benjamin 
Harrison, who served as the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole. Hancock is por- 
trayed as poised to receive the draft from 
Jefferson. Harrison is shown with arms wide 
open, welcoming the Congress into his com- 
mittee to discuss the draft. 

On the left side of the mural are two 
The first consists of John 
(hand on 


chin), standing to the right and somewhat 


groupings. 


Dickinson of Pennsylvania 


apart from the group composed of Samuel 
Adams of Massachusetts, Stephen Hopkins 
of Rhode Island, and Thomas McKean of 
Delaware. These four men were leaders of 
the revolutionary movement in the colonies 
but approached the issues differently. 

Dickinson, a conservative revolutionary, 
preferred negotiation over revolution. He 
would ultimately abstain from voting on 
independence. The remaining men, with a 
cloaked Sam Adams in an oratorical stance 
and with an expression matching his “fire- 
brand” reputation, advocated the overthrow 
of British rule. 


CLOTHING. OTHER PROPS 
REVEAL LIVES OF DELEGATES 
The three men at the extreme left— 

Charles Carroll and Samuel Chase, both 
of Maryland, and Robert Morris of 
Pennsylvania—worked for independence 
behind the scenes through the “secret com- 
mittees” of the Congress. 

Carroll and Chase had been commissioned 
by the Committee of Correspondence to 
negotiate an alliance with Canada to join in 
the fight against the British as the 14th state. 
Morris, a member of the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence and the Secret Committee 
of Trade, as was Carroll, coordinated the ac- 
quisition of munitions and shipment of arms. 
Morris was also involved in gathering intel- 
ligence on British troop movements through 
his worldwide shipping fleet. Morris has been 
called the “Financier of the Revolution” and 


would later become the superintendent of 
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finance for the first central bank of the new 
republic, the Bank of North America. 

The committee that drafted the Articles of 
Confederation is represented by Dickinson 
(chairman), John Adams, Josiah Bartlett of 
New Hampshire, William Ellery of Rhode 
Island, Hancock, Samuel Huntington of 
Connecticut, Lee, Robert Morris, Thomas 
McKean of Delaware, Roger Sherman, and 
John Witherspoon of New Jersey. 

Faulkner uses costuming and props to 
provide a glimpse of the professional and 
personal lives of some of the delegates. 

Hancock, dressed in elegant cloth- 
ing, came from the elite of Boston society. 
The small roll of paper in his right hand 
likely represents the speech he gave after 
the Boston Massacre, dispelling any of the 
prior doubts of Bostonians about his pa- 
triotism. McKean was a judge and is por- 
trayed with a Pennsylvania court judicial 
gown draped over his arm. Wythe, wearing 
a black robe, was America’s first law profes- 
sor. Witherspoon, also in black robes, was 
the president of the College of New Jersey. 

John Adams, Hopkins, and William Floyd 
of New York are portrayed with walking 
sticks, a symbol of authority and wealth. 
Hopkins, considered an early true patriot, 
and Joseph Hewes of North Carolina are 
portrayed with hats and clothing reflect- 
ing their Quaker backgrounds. (Ironically, 
Hewes would later become the first secretary 
of naval affairs.) Bartlett is brandishing a 
sword symbolic of his having been a com- 


mander in the New Hampshire militia. 


FOR THE CONSTITUTION: 
COMMITTEES AND PLANS 
Faulkner painted a clear sky and a “tro- 
phy” of state flags of each of the 13 original 
colonies to convey that the Constitution was 
written during a time of peace and that the 
individual states were joined in a union un- 
der the Constitution. 
In the Constitution mural, which faces 
the Declaration of Independence mural, 


Faulkner portrays the chairmen of two 


of South 


Carolina, and William Samuel Johnson of 


committees—John Rutledge 
Connecticut—in the front row. The chair- 
man of his third committee, Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts, is portrayed centrally but 
diminutively in a back row. 

Edmund Randolph of Virginia, portrayed 
obscurely and paired with and _ behind 
Nathaniel Gorham of Massachusetts at the 
extreme left, presented to the Convention 
a draft plan—the Virginia Plan, which 
served as the working document for the 
Constitution. Gorham was the chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole, which deliber- 
ated for first wo months of the Convention 
on Randolph's plan. The bundle of parch- 
ment Gorham carries likely represents the 
record of these deliberations, a record that 
became the Gorham Report. 

To the right of Gorham is Rutledge (holding 
a book), whose “Committee of Detail” incor- 
porated all the details of the Gorham Report 
into the first draft of the Constitution. The oth- 
er members of this committee were Randolph, 
Gorham, James Wilson of Pennsylvania (to 
the right of Rutledge), and Oliver Ellsworth 
of Connecticut (right of Wilson). 

Two drafts of a Constitution were actu- 
ally generated by Rurtledge’s committee. 
Wilson contributed several key elements to a 
somewhat disjointed preliminary first draft, 
among which were the Electoral College and 
the guiding principle of separation of powers. 
He also proposed the slavery compromise and 
would go on to almost singlehandedly hand- 
write the second draft, which would serve 
with little correction as the working docu- 
ment for Johnson's committee. 

Ellsworth, through his additional partici- 
pation in Gerry's committee, had been the 
primary advocate for and one of two archi- 
tects (with Roger Sherman) of the Great 
Compromise, which resolved how states 
would be represented in the legislature. 
Ellsworth is portrayed holding a partially 
unrolled and disorganized document, likely 
symbolizing the preliminary draft, and a 


quill symbolizing his role in the compromise. 
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The Archive Makers sketches supported the bid for the contract. Above: The Declaration featured, left to right, unknown, R. Morris, unknown, unknown, B. Franklin, un- 
known, T. Jefferson, S.Adams, R.H. Lee. Bottom: The Constitution featured, left to right,A. Hamilton, |. Monroe, O. Ellsworth, J. Madison, J. Dickinson, G. Mason, E. Randolph, 
J. Jay, Gouverneur Morris, G.Washington, |. Marshall. 
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Johnson’s committee, the Committee of 
Style and Arrangement, accepted the draft 
from Rutledge’s committee and used it to 
produce the final draft of the Constitution, 
represented by the carefully rolled docu- 


ment cradled in his hands. The members of 
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this committee were Alexander Hamilton of 
New York, G. Morris, Madison, and Rufus 
King of Massachusetts. 

Madison, to the left of Johnson, is shown 
symbolically submitting “the original draft of 


the Constitution to Washington and a group 


ae on 


of the Convention members.” Behind and 
paired with him is Charles Pinckney of South 
Carolina, who had presented a plan to the 
Convention at the same time as Randolph, 
the elements of which were integrated into 


the final draft without prior discussion. 
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The recomposed Archive Makers:The Constitution presented with the first-stage studies at the July 26, 1934, commission meeting. Left to right: M. de Lafayette, C. Strong, 
G. Mason, |. Dickinson,A. Hamilton, |. Madison, O. Ellsworth, G. Washington, G. Morris, E. Randolph, J. Jay, C. C. Pinckney, J. Monroe, R. King, A Gallatin, J. Marshall. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE POWER OF THE STATES 


On the right side of the mural, primar- 
ily, Faulkner represents allegorically the con- 
flicts in the Convention over the form of the 
new republic's government. 

In the grouping of three men adjacent 
to Washington are King, William Paterson 
of New Jersey, and Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney of South Carolina. King advo- 
cated a “supreme” central government, and 
Paterson a government with the states re- 
taining considerable power. Additionally, 
King supported the Virginia, or large state, 
plan for government; Paterson was the archi- 
tect of the New Jersey, or small state, plan. 
Gen. C. C. Pinckney, paired with Paterson, 
shared Paterson's view on the states’ retain- 
ing a role in the government. 

The three men in the next group on 
the right were strong advocates for a su- 
preme central government. George Read of 
Delaware, portrayed as an outlier in shadow 
at the far right, advocated the extreme ap- 
proach of erasing all state boundaries. The 
one-legged Gouverneur Morris favored 


an aristocracy, reflected in the aristocratic 
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bearing of his portrait. Hamilton favored 
a powerful, almost monarchical, form of 
central government with an executive and 
senate elected for life, likely symbolized in 
his gold cape and partially raised sword. G. 
Morris and Hamilton played key roles in the 
ratification of the Constitution. 

Behind Washington and over his shoul- 
ders are George Mason of Virginia and 
Benjamin Franklin. Mason and Franklin fa- 
vored a plural executive; a singular executive 
is personified in Washington. 

Supporters of states’ rights are seen through- 
out the composition. However, four such 
individuals—Luther Martin of Maryland, 
Sherman, Gunning Bedford, Jr., of Delaware, 
and Abraham Baldwin of Georgia—are clus- 
tered at the top of the steps of the portico. 

The exposed epaulette on Washington's 
right shoulder, scabbard, and riding boots 
(with spurs) present an image of Washington 
as commander-in-chief once more. The 
cape barely hanging on his shoulders is 
reminiscent of portraits of the monarchs 
of the time. Together with his facial expres- 
sion and stance, the portrayal projects the 


dignity of a monarch, which was how the 


Congress (particularly the Federalists) pre- 
ferred Washington to present himself to the 
European powers. 

Two of the men discussed in this section— 
Martin (who wrote the Supremacy Clause) 
and Mason—did not sign the Constitution. 

Rutledge’s clothing was typical of the finery 
worn by delegates from the southern states. 
Faulkner may therefore be using the contrast- 
ing clothing of Gorham (from Massachusetts) 
in the same way he used Jefferson and John 
Adams in the Declaration to distinguish the 
two “strains” at the Convention. 

Delegates associated with the judiciary are 
shown in their robes. Ellsworth and Read 
were judges; Wilson was a legal scholar. 
Paterson would become an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court but is portrayed wear- 
ing a style of robe seen in portraits of Chief 
Justice John Jay instead of the robe shown in 
Paterson's own portraits. 

Gen. C. C. Pinckney is costumed in a man- 
ner befitting his rank. The red sash around 
Hamilton's waist, the exposed epaulette, the 
riding boots, and officer's short sword are 
consistent with the military rank he held in 


the Battle at Yorktown, commander of the 
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light infantry. The gray color of his uniform, 
however, was seen only in uniforms worn in 
the first year of the War of 1812. 

Charles Pinckney'’s love of scholarship is 
sybmolized in the book he is holding over 
his heart. The walking sticks of Gouverneur 
Morris and Charles Pinckney are symbolic of 
social status. Sherman is portrayed holding his 
walking stick in a sinister manner, likely re- 
Hlecting the comment of Jeremiah Wadsworth, 
a Connecticut statesman, that Sherman is as 
“cunning as the devil, slippery as an eel.” 

Finally, Bedford is shown with his left hand 
outstretched surreptitiously, likely reflecting 
his “foreign influence” statement, “Sooner 
than be ruined, there are foreign powers who 


will take us [small states] by the hand.” 


THE BACK STORY: FAULKNER 

IS HIRED, OFFERS SKETCHES 

On October 23, 1933, the chief architect 
of the National Archives, J. Russell Pope, 
recommended the approval of a two-year 
contract to hire Barry Faulkner, a noted 
American muralist, to paint a mural for 
the Exhibit Hall in the planned National 
Archives Building. 

The contract awarded $36,000 in costs 
plus $6,000 for incidental expenses, with all 
deliverables due two years later. 

The work would be supervised by Pope. 
The government was represented on the 
contract by Louis A. Simon, the supervis- 
ing architect for the Treasury Department. 
All work on the murals would need the ap- 
proval of both architects. The United States 
Commission of Fine Arts would serve in an 
advisory capacity. 

The team presented expertise in art, archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. Faulkner 
had trained under and worked with re- 
nowned artists and sculptors and was among 
the muralists considered to have revolution- 
ized decorative painting in America. 

By 


sioned by and completed murals for the 


1933, Faulkner had been commis- 


Eastman Theater (Rochester, New York), 


RCA Building, Rockefeller Center (New 
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The first-stage studies presented at the July 26, 1934, commission meeting. Top: The Declaration features, left 


to right, G. Wythe, G. Read, R. Morris, R. Sherman, J. Adams, G. Livingston, B. Franklin, T. Jefferson, S. Adams, 


P. Henry, R. H. Lee. Bottom: In the Constitution the individuals portrayed are unchanged from the Archive 


Makers Constitution. 
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York City), and Mortensen Hall of Bushnell 
Center (Hartford, Connecticut). Pope had 
been the architect for the National Gallery 
of Art, the Thomas Jefferson Memorial, and 
the Masonic Temple of the Scottish Rite in 
Washington, D.C. 

Missing from the team was credentialed 
expertise in United States history. This de- 
ficiency haunted the project for several 
months until the team added J. Franklin 
Jameson from the Library of Congress, re- 
garded by the chairman of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, Charles Moore, as the “dean of 
American history.” 

Two sketches had been supplied with the 
contract. One was titled Archive Makers: The 
Declaration and the other Archive Makers: The 
Constitution. Both sketches showed a lineup 
of persons of importance to the early repub- 


lic, set against a purely landscape background. 


The sketches did not elicit much reac- 
tion from the commission. According to the 
minutes from the January 1934 meeting, the 
commission commented, “you get as much 
life and congruity in your Constitution as you 
have done in your Declaration, that mostly 
front views are shown” and that “Washington 


ought to be doing a little something.” 


FAULKNER PREPARES SKETCH 
“FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC’ 
In the months that followed, Faulkner 
and 
Constitution, retitled Fathers of the Republic 


worked on completed a new 
and the first-stage studies required by the 
contract. The completed Fathers sketch 
demonstrates a major rethinking of organi- 
zation. Washington is clearly the central fig- 
ure, and the men are clustered. Monroe had 


been deleted from the original sketch; Albert 
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Expanded studies showing men through Lincoln and his time, based on recommendations made by Charles Moore, with statues representing war (Declaration) or 
peace (Constitution). Top: Declaration. Left to right along the base are H. Clay,A. Gallatin,A. Lincoln, |. Monroe, R. Sherman, G. Livingston, |.Adams, J. Hancock, |. Dickinson 
(obscured), R. Morris, T. Jefferson, S.Adams, P. Henry, B. Franklin. By the column, extreme left in front, B. Harrison R. H. Lee; in back, 3 unknown. At top of steps, to 
right of column, from left: G. Wythe, W. Floyd. Bottom: Constitution, left to right: unknown, |. Wilson, O. Ellsworth, C. Pinckney (in back), J. Madison, E. Gerry (in back), S. 
Johnson, G. Mason (behind Washington), G. Washington, B. Franklin (behind Washington), R. King, W. Paterson, C. C. Pinckney, G. Morris, A. Hamilton, W. Read. At the 
left of the column are WV. R. Davie and |. Langdon, and at right of column, left to right, are L. Martin, R. Sherman, B. Gunning,A. Baldwin. 
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Gallatin (who was treasury secretary under 


Jefferson and Madison), the Marquis de 
Lafayette, Gen. C. C. Pinckney, and Celeb 
Strong had been added. Based on Simon's 
comments that “it was limited to the early 
days of the Republic” and “the figures would 
be disproportionately large,” this sketch was 
not considered further. 

The first-stage studies had been mounted 
on the “walls” of a partial cutaway scale 


model of the Exhibit Hall. The commission 
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used black-and-white photographs of the 
construct to evaluate both the artistry and 
how well the murals would integrate with 
the decorations in the hall. 

One first notices the change in back- 
grounds to a mix of landscape and architec- 
ture. “The [new] background would inte- 
grate well with the stark architecture of the 
Exhibit Hall, and would impart a feeling of 
distance and space; and the alternative, an 


architectural background, would require the 


use of Independence Hall, which would be 
monotonous across two panels,’ Faulkner 
later explained. 

The positions of the men in the first-stage 
Declaration differ from the original sketch. 
Two men had been added, Patrick Henry 
and another whose identity is lost to his- 
tory. For the Constitution, it is almost as 
if the lineup of men in the original sketch 
had been cut out and pasted into a new 


background. 
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The commission, in a letter to Simon on 
July 27, explained that they “agree[d] that 
a more comprehensive treatment of the 
matter was desirable in connection with 
the wide range of materials to be housed 
in the Archives Building.” Simon forward- 
ed a copy of this letter with his comments 
to Pope the following day. It is clear from 
Pope's reply to Simon that he understood 
the commission's concern to mean that the 
murals “should be a subject related to this 
particular building.” 

Subsequent attempts by Faulkner and 
Pope to obtain additional information on 
the commission's evaluation of the first-stage 
studies failed. Still, Faulkner forged ahead, 
completing a revised set of first-stage studies. 
Through a process of addition and deletion, 
the number of men in his prior first-stage 
Declaration had been increased by four and 


now included John Hancock. 


HISTORICAL SCOPE EXTENDED, 
BUT COMMISSION SAYS “NO” 
Faulkner submitted the revised studies for 

presentation at the commission’s September 

17 meeting. He introduced his new studies 

as the signers of the Declaration and the sign- 

ers of the Constitution (even though Patrick 

Henry was included in the Declaration, John 

Marshall and Lafayette in the Constitution, 

and James Monroe in both). 

The lack of comprehensiveness was 
brought up again. Moore proposed as a solu- 
tion that “one of the panels be dedicated to 
the founders of the Republic and the other 
to Abraham Lincoln and his time.” 

Viewing Moore's proposal positively, 
Faulkner developed two lists accommodat- 
ing the portrayal of up to 19 men in each 
study, with each list based on one of two se- 
lection models for each subject. 

The first model was “to confine the sub- 
ject matter to men of primary and sec- 
ondary importance who wrote or signed 
the Declaration and the Constitution or 
who were intimately concerned with the 


two documents, but not members of the 
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Conventions: like Patrick Henry, Otis, John 
Jay and Marshall.” 

The second was “to enlarge the scope of 
the subject, introducing great statesmen 
up to the time of Jackson or even Lincoln, 
but with the stress still on the men of the 
Constitution and Declaration.” 

Based on his lists, Faulkner composed 
a new set of studies and submitted them 
to Moore’s ofhce on September 22. What 
is immediately apparent in the new stud- 
ies are features from the Fathers sketch. 
Specifically, men are distributed through- 
out the composition and are organized into 
clusters. Additionally, in the Constitution, 
Washington is now the central figure. 

Twenty-one men are portrayed in the 
Declaration, 10 more than in the prior study. 
Henry Clay, Gallatin, and Lincoln had been 
added. Twenty-two men are portrayed in 
the Constitution, 11 more than in the prior 
study. With the exception of the statue and 
a few missing persons to the left of Charles 
Pinckney, the Constitution resembles the 
fully evolved mural. 

Unbeknownst to Faulkner, Moore had 
drafted a letter to Pope on September 25, a 
day before receiving Faulkner's new studies. 
Moore provided a clear insight into the com- 
missions vision for the murals: “Thus, oppor- 
tunity is offered, as never since the Rotunda 
of the Capitol was decorated, to express in 
mural work the significance of the place of the 
building itself in the history of the country.” 

The letter also stated that the commis- 
sion found the original first-stage studies 
to be inadequate, lacking unity and needed 
focal character; and recommended their 
disapproval. 

Moore's draft letter was not delivered to 
Pope until mid-October, after Moore had 
personally met with him to discuss the status 
of the contract. 

At Moore's request, he and Pope met in 
Newport, Rhode Island, on October 10 
and 11 to discuss the status of the murals. 
Faulkner was brought into the discussion by 


phone. Pope and Moore informally agreed 


that Faulkner needed to discard his prior 
studies and prepare an entirely new set. 

According to the report on the meeting, 
“two new panels should be prepared for 
submission, the first panel is to present the 
Declaration of Independence, the second, 
the Constitution, general terms to connote 
the spirit in which these historic documents 
were produced.” 

The fact that the actual Declaration and 
Constitution were at the Library of Congress 
was brought up twice at the commission 
meetings. Moore remarked that “when lay- 
ing the cornerstone for the new Archives 
building, President Hoover referred to them 
saying that they would be deposited in the 
new Archives building.” 

Not until December 13, 1952, 16 years 
after the opening of the building, would 
the two documents be transferred to the 
National Archives Building and enshrined 


in their display cases. 


HISTORIAN JAMESON OFFERS 
HELP ON WHOM TO DEPICT 
Faulkner requested Moore's help in assem- 
bling an authoritative list (25 men for each 
picture) for a new set of studies, and Moore 
suggested that Faulkner contact Jameson for 
assistance, noting that he had already asked 
Jameson to “put his mind to the subject.” 
Moore continued: “First, in the 
Declaration, only half the signers can be rep- 
resented. Therefore, the selection of twenty- 
five out of fifty men should have a basis in 
some broad generalization. Second, it has 
seemed to me that ina central group, the con- 
trasting puritan and cavalier strains, would 
give the artist a great opportunity in cos- 
tume and type—the Lees and John Adams. 
Third, I do not see why the buildings peep- 
ing out at the ends should not be Georgian. 
Fourth, the Declaration stood for war, the 
Constitution for peace. Is there not an op- 
portunity to work this feeling into the skies? 
Fifth, Washington's character produced the 
harmony in the Convention which brought 


the Constitution into being.” Moore closed 
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by commenting “I suppose Madison had 
most to do with the text and details of the 
Constitution, and that Hamilton and John 
Adams had most to do with its ratification.” 
By November 16, Jameson had provided 
Faulkner with a list of possible men to por- 
tray and a rationale for his selections. He 
advised including in each study at least one 
person from each state, lest “there be outcries 
if there was any one [state] that did not have 
a figure in the painting.” For the Declaration, 
“John Hancock as well as Thomas Jefferson 
and his committee needed to be included.” 
Jameson’s’ Declaration list named 
Hancock, Jefferson, and 11 men from the 
remaining states and named 10 additional 
men in order of preference “should the need 
arise for additional.” He also provided a list 


of 19 men for the Constitution. 


FAULKNER USES COMMITTEES 

TO DETERMINE GROUPINGS 

Using Jameson's lists plus some additional 
men, Faulkner submitted a new set of stud- 
ies to the commission. In his presentation 
note, Faulkner clarified that “the Declaration 
symbolized war, the Constitution peace. His 
committee groupings show thirteen in one 
group to represent the thirteen original colo- 
nies; and only Benjamin Franklin and one or 
two other statesmen had been duplicated in 
each of the sketches.” 

Faulkner explained that the basis for his 
groupings was that of the committees appoint- 
ed in the two Conventions: “The Committee 
of the Grand [Great] Compromise .. . , 
the Committee for the first draft of the 
Constitution; and the Committee for the fi- 
nal draft of the Constitution. The groups are 
centered on Washington where men served 
on more than one committee. Finally, a few 


important men had been included, such as 


To learn more about 
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General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and 
his cousin Charles Pinckney, who did not 
serve on these committees.” 

Two committees are represented in the 
Declaration, Faulkner continued: “One is 
comprised of Jefferson and the Committee 
on the Declaration [the Committee of Five] 
with Hancock and Harrison. The second, 
the committee for drafting the Articles of 
Confederation, is represented because it was 
closely linked with the Committee on the 
Constitution and was appointed at the same 
time; the Articles were useful as a basis for 
some parts of the Constitution and help link 
the two subject matters; and the Committee 
gave a man from each state. R. H. Lee is 
positioned prominently in the Declaration 
because of his motion for independence. 
Finally, men not on any committee are by 
themselves.” 

Twenty-seven men were portrayed in the 
new Constitution, grouped the same as in the 
fully evolved mural. Thirty-three men were 
portrayed in the new Declaration. 

Where Faulkner had placed statues rep- 
(Declaration) 


(Constitution), the commission suggested us- 


resenting war and peace 
ing standards of the colonies “to represent the 
dangerous situation of the men who took part 
in the Declaration of Independence”; and 
“trophies of victory and the Stars and Stripes” 
for the Constitution. Overall, the commis- 
sion evaluated the new studies favorably. 

Following the December meeting of the 
commission, Faulkner set to work incorpo- 
rating their recommendations into a final set 
of studies. In a letter to Moore, he explained 
that the basis for the groupings remained the 
same as for the prior set of studies. 

The sculpted figures in the prior set of stud- 
ies, he wrote, had been replaced with “known 


Revolutionary battle flags in the Declaration; 


and for the Constitution, the State flags of the 
thirteen original colonies in the symbol of 
the Union Not mentioned were the realistic 
gathering storm clouds now appearing in the 
sky of the Declaration, addressing Moore's 


bd “ 7 «6 . 
suggestion to represent war in the skies. 


FINAL VERSION APPROVED; 
MURALS COME TO ARCHIVES 
With his final studies, Faulkner had pro- 

duced two murals that were historically 
consistent throughout. This even applies to 
the architecture, which is representative of 
the type found in early Greek democracies. 
Additionally, the columns are intended to be 
“pillars of democracy.” 

The individual elements of each mural 
are integrated, and through the Articles of 
Confederation, Faulkner has linked the two 
murals historically. 

Finally, through the use of costuming, 
Faulkner “covertly” enhanced the historic 
scope of the murals from the early days of 
the Republic through the Revolution and 
the War of 1812. In the storm clouds in 
the Declaration one can see Lincoln's profile 
turned on its side. The Lincoln image extends 
the historical period into the Civil War, mak- 
ing the murals better serve as frontispieces 
for the contents of the Archives building. The 
commission officially approved Faulkner's lat- 
est studies on January 21, 1935. 

After completing the individual drawings 
of the figures and incorporating them into 
the cartoons, Faulkner moved out of his stu- 
dio and rented space in the attic over New 
York's Grand Central Station. Here he built 
two walls 40 feet long by 18 feet high facing 
each other to support the canvases. 

By December 20, the completed cartoons 
had been enlarged to full size by photogra- 


phy and traced onto the canvas. Faulkner 


¢ Faulkner's role in designing camouflage for U.S. troops in World War 1, go to wew.archives.gou/publications!prologue/2012/spring/. 
¢ Conservation work given to the Faulkner murals, go to wwuarchives.cor/publications/prologue/2003/spring/. 


¢ Where the Declaration and Constitution were kept before coming to the Archives, go to wwwarchives. gou/publications/prologue/2002/winterl. 
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Recomposed expanded studies based on listings provided by J. Franklin Jameson and provided at the December 3, 1934, commission meeting. Top: Declaration. 


Bottom: Constitution 
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provided 24 inches of empty canvas to al- 


low for possible differences between the 
space allotted for the murals in the plans 
and the actual space on the curved walls of 
the Exhibit Hall. 

[he commission visited Faulkner's stu- 
dio on March 12, 1936, to see Faulkner's 
compositions—now in full color. At that 
time, Faulkner informed the commission 


he had approximately six more months of 


Depicting the Creation of a Nation 


work on details; they were completed as 
promised in September. 

The completed murals were rolled up on 
wooden drums, boxed, and shipped to the 
National Archives in Washington. Faulkner 
and one his painters, John Sitton, and pa- 
perhanger Fred Crittendon accompanied 
the murals. By October 15, the murals had 
been installed on the Rotunda walls, and the 


artists painted in the areas where they had 


extra space. The first public viewing was in 
early November. 
One their installation, the 


year after 


painted surface of each mural was complete- 
ly varnished using beeswax and varnish in 
turpentine followed by buttermilk in water. 
Faulkner instructed that the treated surface 
of the murals not be touched and explained 
that the pictures could be expected to stay in 


{ 


good condition for 40 or 50 years. 


MURALS RECEIVE CONSERVATION 
TREATMENT AFTER 60 YEARS 
As Faulkner predicted, the murals did stay 
in decent condition for about 40 years. By 
1986, however, they were exhibiting buck- 
les and bulges due to the crumbling of the 
plaster behind them and deformation of the 
canvas. In 1999, needed conservation work 
for the murals was officially designated as a 
“Save America’s Treasures” project. The proj- 
ect was timed to coincide with the first-ever 
top-to-bottom renovation of the National 
Archives Building, during which it would be 


closed to visitors. Conservation of the murals 


The author is grateful to the following indi- 
viduals for their assistance and advice in retrieval 
of information and documents used to assemble 
this article: Richard Blondo and the staff of the 

_ Research Libraries at the National Archives and 
~ Records Administration, Washington, D.C., and 
_ College Park, Maryland; Emily Moazami of the 
- Photographic Archives, Research and Scholars 
: Center, Smithsonian American Art Museum, 
_ Washington, D.C.; Marisa Bourgoin, Richard 
_ Manoogian, and Margaret Zoller of the Archives 
of American Art, Washington, D.C.; Doug 
_Copeley, New Hampshire Historical Society; 
-and Alan Rumrill, Historical Society of oop 
eiounry. Keane, New Hampshire. 
Summary descriptions of Faulkner's rationale . 
ee “for the organization and content of the murals, as 


ve 


__ well as their painting and installation, were found — 
in the autobiography Barry Faulkner: Sketches from 
an Artists Life (Dublin, New Hampshire: William — 
__L. Bauhan, 1973); and Alan F, Rumrill and Carl B. 
Jacobs, Jr., Steps to Great Art: Barry Faulkner and the 
2 Art of the Muralist (Keene, NH; Historical Society 
of Cheshire County, 2007). A more detailed de- 
scription was provided in a transcript of a presenta- 
tion made in 1957 by Faulkner to the Keene (N.H.) 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in the Barry 
Faulkner Papers in the Archives of American Art, 
Research Collection, Series 3: Writings: “Archives,” 
1957 (www.aaa.si.edulcollections/container/viewer! 
Archives--282658). : 

The contract hiring Faulkner to paint the 
murals is in the Records of the Public Building 
Services, Record Group (RG) 121, National 
Archives at College Park, Maryland. 

The stages in the evolution of the murals from 
their original sketches through their painting and 


installation are captured in the U.S. Commission 
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was completed by November 2002, and they 


were reinstalled on the Rotunda walls. 


"ie ad 


The story of these historic murals, which 
enhance the meaning of the documents on 
display just below them, is fascinating in it- 
self, for it sheds light on the differing inter- 
pretations about the roles of many of those 


we call the “Founding Fathers.” How each 


man is depicted tells a lot about him and the 
beliefs he brought to the Pennsylvania State 
House in 1776 or 1787 to debate either the 


Declaration or the Constitution. 


Nore ON SOURCES 


of Fine Arts correspondence and meeting minutes 
in the Records of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
1893-1981, RG 66. 

Photographic reproductions of the sketches and 
studies Faulkner submitted to the Commission for 
review are in the Peter A. Juley & Son Collection 
at the Smithsonian American Art Museum. Only 
three of the reproductions carried identifications 
of the portrayed individuals, and none of the 
reproductions are dated. Fortunately, a “Rosetta 
Stone” for matching portrayals with names in the 
form of listings was included with a letter from 
Faulkner to Charles Moore of September 20, 
1934, in Record Group 66. 

The process of conserving the murals is sum- 

marized in Richard Blondo, “Historic Murals 
Conservation at the National Archives” in 
Prologue: Quarterly of the National Archives and 
Records Administration 44 (Fall 2012): 26-29. 

Interpretation of the murals proved to be a 
daunting task. Faulkner's explanations to the com- 
mission on his murals (Records of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, RG 66) contain only the core elements 
of the organization of his compositions. With the 
exception of the differences in clothing of Jefferson 
and Adams in the Declaration, the records do not 
provide a basis for the poses and costuming in the 
individual “portraits” and a rationale for the color 
schemes promised to the commission, 

Further information about the organization of 
the Declaration mural’s composition, roles of in- 
dividual delegates, and personal and professional 
lives were was found primarily in the Journals of the 
Continental Congress, 1724-1789, ed. Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, et al. (Washington, D.C.: 1904— 
37), vol. 4, and Reverend Charles A. Goodrich, Lives 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 2nd 
ed. (New York: Thomas Mather Publisher, 1832). 


Although Faulkner kept the main visual 
focus of the murals on a single subject, ei- 
ther the Declaration of Independence or 
the Constitution, he was able to inject other 
messages. 

Taking into consideration the possible 
symbolic meanings of the “Lincoln” cloud 
(Civil War) and Hamilton's gray uniform 
(War of 1812), Faulkner appears to have 
used costuming and the sky to expand the 
scope of history represented from the early 
days of the Republic. 

In that sense, the murals span the arc of 


our nation’s early history. fa 


For the Constitution mural, the same type of 
information, as well as the members of the com- 
muttee writing the Articles of Confederation 
came from Max Farrand, ed., The Records of the 
Federal Convention of 1787 (New Haven, CT: — 
Yale University Press, 1911), vols. 1-3; Catherine _ 
Drinker Bowen, Miracle at Philadelphia: The Story — 
of the Constitutional Convention May to September : 
1787 (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, S 
1966); and Farrand, The Fathers of the Constitution: — 
A Chronicle of the Establishment of the Union (New * 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1921); and oth- 
er articles and books about individual delegates. ae 

The comment on Sherman's character is a direct _ 
quote from “Letter from Jeremiah Wadsworth to : 
Rufus King,” June 3, 1787, in Farrand’s Records of 
the Federal Convention of 1787. — cage Se 


The commentary on Alexander Hamilton's mili- 2 
tary uniform is based on information from James 
L. Kochan, The United States Army, 1812-1815 — 
(Oxford, England: Osprey Publishing, 2000); and 
David Cole, 
Weapons and Accoutrements,” (www.historyarmy. 3 
PEZ 


“Survey of U.S. Army Uniforms, — 2 


mil/html/museums/uniforms/survey_uwa. pdf). 


Lester S. Gorelic volunteers as a 
docent at the National Archives 
Building in Washington, D.C. He 
retired in 2009 from the National 
Cancer Institute, Rockville, Maryland, where most 
recently as program director, he developed and man- 
aged portfolios of federal grants supporting the research 
training and research career development of cancer 
researchers. He holds a Ph.D. in chemistry from the 
University of Chicago. 
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deeper understanding of their civic history and civic responsibility. Members of the Foundation 
for the National Archives help fund cutting-edge exhibits, interactive educational activities, and 
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When Saying “1 Do-™ 
Meant Giving Up Your 


U.S. CITIZENSHIP 


By Meg Hacker 


Oe & ———————— —. -  — ; - ; —— ee 


estled among the records from almost every fed- 


eral court in America is a small body of records 


documenting women swearing allegiance to the 


‘Att 


we ‘ 


United States—to be more accurate, re-swearing their 


Sa as * —] 


allegiance. When the massive amount of naturalization 
records in the National Archives present similar infor- 
mation—people pledging loyalty to America—what is 
special about this group? 


The women in these records were all born in America. Some most like- 
ly never left this country, let alone their hometown, and yet they were 
swearing allegiance back to the United States. Why would these women 
not already be considered American? 

Since the earliest days of our nation, millions of people have gone 
through the process of becoming a U.S. citizen. Naturalization is a 
choice, not a requirement, and no rule mandates that one must complete 
the naturalization process once it has been started. There is also no regu- 
lation promising the reinstatement of one’s lost American citizenship. 

At certain times in our country’s history, marriage—at least for the 
woman—could affect one's citizenship status. If an American woman 
married a foreigner before 1907 and the married couple continued to 
reside in the United States, she did not, because of her marriage, cease to 


be an American citizen. The American woman remained a U.S. citizen 


en aa itl NPE AOL LAMA ANI ULM AOTAL A AEE EY IU)/LUNII i000 ai 


even after her marriage to a non-U.S. citizen. 

An act of March 2, 1907, also known as the Expatriation Act, changed 
all this. Congress mandated that “any American woman who marries 
a foreigner shall take the nationality of her husband.” Upon marriage, 
regardless of where the couple resided, the woman's legal identity morphed 


into her husband's. 


"I lost, or believe that I lost, United States citizenship solely by reason of my 
marriage on October 25, 1917 to Julius H. Westphal, then an alien, a citizen or 
subject of Germany and my marital status with such person was terminated on 
Jamary 27, 1932 by divorce." 


Date: Merck, /} /¢4-- 


Ifa (former) American woman’s alien husband became 
a naturalized U.S. citizen after the marriage, she would 
regain her citizenship through the very husband with 
whom she had lost it. If the same woman wanted her 
American citizenship restored, and her husband had not 
naturalized, she had to go through the entire naturaliza- 
tion process as a true immigrant, with all of its standard 
rules and regulations. 

Even then, she was still tethered to her husband through 
his political or legal standing. If the United States, for 
whatever reason, would not grant Aim citizenship, it would 
not extend any repatriation opportunities to his wife. 

This inequity in citizenship rights prompted Ohio 
Congressman John L. Cable to act. He sponsored leg- 
islation to give American women “equal nationality and 
citizenship rights” as men. 

The Cable Act (also known as the “Married Women’s 
Independent Nationality Act” or the “Married Women's 
Act”) passed on September 22, 1922, and repealed the 
1907 Expatriation Act. 

An American woman who married a non-U.S. citi- 
zen after September 22, 1922, would no longer lose 
her citizenship if her husband was eligible to become a 
citizen. The Cable Act was great news for couples mar- 
rying after 1922. 


Cable Act Confusing 
For Some Women 

But what about women who had already lost their citi- 
zenship—what could they do? They would still have to 
follow the full standard naturalization process. 

The Cable Act's restrictions caused some confusion. 

A wife’s citizenship status no longer changed auto- 
matically upon the husband’s naturalization—in fact, it 
did not change at all. Some women who had married 
before passage of the act understandably believed they 
had either never lost their citizenship in the first place or 
assumed that they held the same status as their husbands 
(and, no doubt, children). 

After 1922, women who thought they had lost citi- 
zenship by marriages due to the 1907 act had to file a 


petition for naturalization if they wished to regain it. 


j . To learn more about 


we 
& 
Co 
é . 
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¢ Women in naturalization records, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue!1998/summerl. 
¢ Locations of and contact information for National Archives research facilities nationwide, go to www.archives.gov/locations/. 
¢ Naturalization records in the National Archives, go to www.archives.goulresearch/naturalizationl!. 
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The Cable Act of 1922 al- 
lowed women to repatriate 
or reapply for their citizen- 
ship. Betty Mundy certifies 
her continuous residence in 
Florida in her application re- 
corded December 20, 1922, 
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In the _ _Inited States District ...-—s—séCourt at Seattle, Washington  ——s_ 
Before District Judge, John 6, Bowen , J., presiding. 

_—— Marthe Empey- nee Evhoke _., Was born at _ Sprague, Maabl ihiiiciiicaneatce 
on... denuary 4, 1893 -.--.-~-) and was married ca .._..wy 26. a 
pe RE ae then an alien, a cltisen or subject of Gamadea 
T lost, or believe that I lost, United States citizenship sclely by reason of such marriage. My marital statue with such alien 
terminated op by ...ddworee. naptcie tala aes case 
The following available documents which support the foregoing facta are herewith exhibited by me Baptiemal certifi 

2 ctry 
1916: Certifie 


oe ane 


T hereby apply to take the oath of allegiance as preseribed in section 4 of the Act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 596; U. 8. C., 


Porm x48 ‘ORIGINAL 
( 
U. S, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE mo ee 


(EDITION OF #181) 177 


APPLICATION TO TAKE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE 
ACT OF JUNE 25, 1936, AS AMENDED, AND FORM OF SUCH OATH 


Te the Honorable, the _____ District = Court of ___ tha "nited States ._ 
This application, hereby made and filed, respectfully shows: 


(1) My full, true, and correct mame is mead cay Ghar cams Chi Tas tam oad, mel eapear based 


(Pull, tree name, withect 
(2) My present place of residence is y+ nr 
ee |: ee ee I ee eee 
(4) Tam _ years old. (5) T was born on Magy 1900. tm — Nene Yor he 


(County, Gistrict, provines, or state) » 
(6) My personal description is as follows: Sex _fomale ; color ____ white , complexion _fair ..._, 
color of eyes haze] _, color of hair brawn, height 5. feet 2 . inches, weight 13), pounds; 


ae ' (Mout) (ay) 249. a (City or 
pe a — 7 
pe ee bh as » Fla. 
(Nember and (Clty or wwn) (State) 
(8) I lost, or believe that I lost, United States citisenship solely by reason of my marriage on Dec. 20, 1919. 
to ___Smmel Ostrofsky .. =. then an allen, a citizen or subject of _.____ Russia... 


and my marital states with such person wae 06th terminated em 


resided continuously in the United States since the date of my marriage shown in paragraph 8 hereof, 


(Day) 
(10) 1 hereby apply to take the oath of renunciation and allegiance as prescribed in Section 835 (5) of the Nationality 


Left Martha Empey’s 
July 1939 application 
for an oath of allegiance 
lists the documents she 
submitted, including 
her birth and marriage 
certificates and a copy 


of her divorce decree. 


Right Yetta Ostrovsky 
applied to take the oath 
of allegiance under the 
act of 1936. She lost her 
citizenship through mar- 
riage to a Russian na- 
tional in Florida in 1919 
despite the fact that 
she had “resided con- 
tinuously” in the United 
States since her birth. 


When Saying “| Do” 


A woman's suitability for citizenship still depended on 


her husband’s status—he had to be “eligible” whether he 
wanted to swear allegiance or not. 

The act did not affect expatriated woman who had for- 
mally renounced their citizenship by personally appear- 
ing before a U.S. court. Nor did it affect women who 
had become naturalized under the laws of another coun- 
try. In these cases, she remained a citizen of the other 
country. American men who expatriated themselves by 
swearing an allegiance to another nation during World 
War I had it easier—they only had to file an oath of al- 
legiance to restore their U.S. citizenship. 

The changing laws could cause unexpected citizenship 
flip-flopping. John Henry Pengally arrived in New York 
in 1914 from England and started his naturalization pro- 
cess in 1916. According to his naturalization papers, he 
divorced his first wife in 1919 and married Bertha Anna 
Haak (born in Bayside, New York) sometime thereafter. 
Bertha Anna, upon this marriage, became a British subject. 


Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1157) to become repatriated and obtain the rights of a of the Unite 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above-named applicant, in the office of the of said court at _Miami 
See ee 


John Henry finally naturalized in September 1923— 
but what was the status of Bertha Anna? Because of the 
Cable Act, she remained a British citizen who happened 
to be married to an American citizen. Two years later, 
Bertha Anna naturalized and became a United States 
citizen. 

Another obstacle faced women who wanted to reclaim 
their American citizenship. The Cable Act permitted a 
woman who was living abroad and lost her citizenship 
due to the 1907 act to return to the United States to 
regain her citizenship. Due to the 1924 Immigration 
Quota Law, however, she would have to return to the 
United States as a quota immigrant. If the quota for her 
husband's country had been exhausted for that year, she 
could not get a visa and therefore could not return to the 
United States to repatriate. 

A series of bills introduced in 1931 removed the re- 
maining inequalities of the 1922 act: the ineligible 


spouse clause and the foreign residency issues. 
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Form N-405 Form enproved. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTIOE . Budget No. 48-R088.8, 


TION hee sae SERVICE Nar 
Oo 
ey reer PETITION FOR NATURALIZATION ; 


To the Honoreble the. District __-__- - eourter.the United States, Orlando, Florida 
This petition for naturalization, hereby made and fled, reepectfully showe: | 


(1) My fall, true, and correct name is. MARION STEED Ss Ene ate ass asia 
(2) My present place of residence w'..22h, Welhourne Avenud, Winter ‘Feys (3) My occupation is... ; l ome. 
(4) Iam 9 years old. (5) I waa bor a Ye |1:,: Fate in ~,wawrence, Massachusetts __ 
(6) My personal description is as follows: Sex _ £. .--, complexion < color of eyes ... 2TSY___..., color of hair LY 
height 4... feet a ae inches, weight as oe pounds, distinctive marks _._._NOne country of which I am a citizen 


subject, or national Great Britain cn1 amt _W1idOf a the name of my S00 husband ¥_ was Harry Edward Steed , 
we were married on Nie. penn nanan enna amenennny BE ann Ab Sete! a,_Lumpur, Malaya. Se ihe, oo oa ee 


(don ay) (Year) y of town) or country, 
he or she was born at ___Londo 


Dae Ge tied ial ate ees cha eat at ae files Cans Pal. -) See 
ae ; ; ( extown) - (County, district. provines, or State) (Oountry) ; (Dey) C¥ear) 
and entered the United States at _.......Me@V@Pr Om ._._..............._............... for permanent residence in the United States 
: ; (City of town) (State) COMemth) pan (Year) no t 
now : deceased ete Ca Ps eo eet ne Ce eee na is neal naturalised on A RE nea ee Oe RO 
— sae (Number and strest) (City on town) (County and State) babe (Meath) (ay) (Year) 
Ot 265: pat a a waceennnne certificate No. ........-.---...----. ; or became a citizen by 9 -—~_......--.-..---... 
oe tewn) (Btete 
7a ition is filed under section 819 (a), Immigration and Nationality Act.) I have reaided in the United States in marital union with my Un‘ted States 
cltizea spor Pe us lena a vance canmiocintele peesodiicg ts date of Bling this petition for naturalization, and have been physically present in the United States 
at least of that time. 
der section 319 on and Nationality Act.) My husband or wife is a citizen of the United States, is in the of 
7b) (If petition is filed un on )s ty Act.) a employment of 


firm or corpora: in whole or in part in the development of foreign trade and commerce of the States, or subsidiary thereof or of a blicinternational 
ni a it tai part tes; sach husban intend in good faith upon 
of such employment abroad. 


er en = iow my IMited States citizenship under Sec. hO1(%) of the Nationality _ 


(9) My lawfy] edmission for permanent residence in the United States was at —-New.York, New York. ei eet at acetone under the name of 


MARION STEED 0 MB TO 2 
on the Se. Sie.-WEENDAM cco vonennnageeene enn 


other means of conveyance) 


(10) Since my lewful admission for permanent residence I have not been absent from the United States, for a period or periods of 6 months or longer, except as follows: 


DEPARTED FROM THE UNITED STATES | ‘RETURNED TO THE UNITED STATES 


Port DatE VESSEL OB OTHER MEANS 
(Month, day, yoar) OF CONVEYANCE 
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(11) It is my intention in good faith to become a citizen of the United States and to renounce absolutely and entirely all allegiance and fidelity to ree pe 
potentate, state, or sovereignty of whom or which at this time I am a subject or citizen. (12) It is my intention to reside permanently in the Gaited Bee tes (13) 
am not and have not been for a period of at least 10 years immediately preceding the date of this petition a member of or affiliated with any 
the Immigration and Nationality Act or any at subsidiary, branch affiliate or subdivision thereof nor have I during such od eineet ta or Gan formed any 
the acts or activities pron piven by that Act. (14) Iam able to read, write and speak the English | (unless exempted therefrom). (18) ie have 
tes and disposed 


been during all the periods req by law, a person of moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United Ste 
to the good order and happiness of the United States. I am willing, if required by law, to bear arms on behalf of the United States, or to perform noncombatant 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States, or to perform work of national importance under civilian direction (unless exempted therefrom). (16) I have 


resided continuously in the United States since -----May. 16-1 cagay-------And continuously in the Btate in which this petition is made 


for the term of 6 months at least immediately preceding the date of this petition and I have been physically present in the United Btates for at least one-half 
of the ------§ ----- year period immediately preceding the date of this petition. (17) I have nate heretofore made petition for naturalisation: 
INOS 25 e soc cenen een es ecto OW eee one eed abe a ee Se es Os oe sh St 


(Month) (Dey) i> ¢ (City or town) (County) (State) 


ear) 
the wrnnnennennnecnnmennn nnn ona ooo no nn nmnnnneme anne nnmn nnn Oourt, and such petition was denied by that Court for the following reasons and causes, to wit: 
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(19) Wherefore I, your petitioner for naturalization, pray that I may be admitted a citizen of the United States of America, and that my name be changed to 


_.. I, aforesald petitioner, do swear (affirm) that I know con- 
tents of this petition for naturalization subscribed by me, and that the same are true to the best of why knowledge anal belief, and that suis ane is signed me with 


e 


j i 7 
~~ 


ALIEN REGISTRATION NO. AW7 77 264 oyu gee Sea, aos Fe Oe, ee 
10—-41078-7 
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(Pull, true. and correct signature of petitioner, without 


Opposite: Marion 
Steed’s petition 
for naturalization 
provides useful 
family informa- 
tion as well as 
her claim that 


she lost her U.S. 


citizenship when 
she voted in an 
election in Sus- 
sex, England, in 
July 1945. 


When Saying “I Do” 


1940 Law: All Women 
Can Regain Citizenship 

An act of 1936 provided marital expatriates—whose 
marriages to aliens had ended through death or di- 
vorce—with an opportunity to regain their lost citizen- 
ship by filing an application. Upon approval, women 
could resume citizenship simply by taking an oath of 
allegiance. This act required the proof of her U.S. birth 
or naturalization as well as proof that the marriage had 
ended. Women flocked to the courts to file their appli- 
cations. Women involved in ongoing marriages contin- 
ued to file the regular paperwork for naturalization until 
1940. 

The act of July 2, 1940, provided that all women who 
had lost citizenship by marriage could repatriate regard- 
less of their marital status. They only had to take an oath 
of allegiance—no declaration of intention was required. 
But they still had to show that they had resided continu- 
ously in the United States since the date of the marriage. 

How do you find these records? Since women could 
repatriate at any court—counry, state, or federal—the 
records could be anywhere. Some of the federal court 
records have even been digitized and are available on 
National Archives partner sites: Ancestry.com, Fold3. 
com, and FamilySearch.org. 

Repatriation records that have not been digitized are 
found among the naturalization records in Records of 
District Courts of the United States, Record Group 21. 
The records cover the years 1939-1981 and are housed 
at National Archives locations across the country (a list 


of them is on the inside back cover of this magazine). 


The courts often kept the repatriation oaths separate 
from other naturalization records, and when they did, 
the series titles usually include the word “repatriation.” 
Examples of series titles include Applications to Regain 
Citizenship and Repatriation Oaths, Naturalization 
Repatriation Applications, Naturalization Repatriation 
Proceedings, Repatriation Cases, Naturalization 
Repatriations of Native Born Citizens, Repatriation 


Orders, 
Certificates, and Repatriate Oaths of Allegiance. 


Repatriation Case Record, Repatriation 

Once all of the repatriation oaths are digitized and up- 
loaded onto our partner sites, searching for these women 
should become much easier. Until then, keep in mind 
that the federal courts across the nation maintained repa- 
triation oaths in different ways: separately with an index; 
separately without an index; combined with all of the 
naturalization records with an index; or combined with 
all of the naturalization records without an index. 

If you believe your ancestor repatriated and you can- 
not locate her on our online partner sites, contact the 
National Archives research facility responsible for the 


state in which your ancestor resided. Hd 


ee 26115) 
Meg Hacker, a Prologue contributing editor, has 


been with the National Archives at Fort Worth since 
1985 and is now Director of Archival Operations 
there. She received her B.A. in American history 
from Austin College and her M.A. in American History from Texas 
Christian University. Texas Western Press published her thesis, Cynthia 
Ann Parker: The Life and the Legend. 


The best place to start a search for women’s repatriation records is online. Several series of 


records have been digitized and can be found in the National Archives Online Public Access 


catalog and on our partner websites Ancestry.com, FOLD3.com, and FamilySearch.org. 


Keep in mind that the different sites will have different sets of records. On Ancestry, select 


the search category “immigration and travel.” On Fold3, select “non-military collections," 


and then “naturalization petitions (1700—mid 1900s). On FamilySearch, you can choose a 


filter by collection after you have typed in the person's name and dates. 


All of these online sources continually add material, so it helps to check regularly. 
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AUTHORS ON THE RECORD 


The “Girls” and the hiatal 


BY KEITH DONOHUE 


am on a secret project designed to end World War II. Sicieiadl oa ts | 
Appalachian Mountains, the Atomic City was home to a project to enrich the uranium — 
needed for the creation of the atomic bomb. = & 
Drawing upon historical records from the Atomic Energy Commission at the N: ition “4 
Archives in Atlanta, Denise Kiernan pieced together this remarkable story by interviewing — 
the women who came to the Atomic City. Now in their 80s and 90s, they give shape to » 
different age and testify to their pluck and courage. | 


_ Coming a all: across the United States, these workers were sworn to secrecy, forbidden to talk about the nature of t ir we rk ; 
even with each other. Juxtaposed with their personal stories is a fascinating account of the work undertaken in Washing D. <a 


and in Los Alamos, New Mexico, to build the “Gadget” that would end the war. ea 
Denise Kiernan is the author of Signing Their Lives Away, about the risks taken by the 56 men who signed the Declaratior 


_ Independence, and Signing Their Rights Away, about the 39 men who signed the Constitution. Her work has "PP in the Ne = 


York Times, Discover, Ms., and other national publications. 


One of the rich features of the book is how you followed the 
lives of a small group of women who worked in the Atomic 
City. How did you find them? Who gave you the best insight 
into the lives of ordinary people there? 

The first thing I did when | initially became interested in this 


topic was get in my car and drive to Oak Ridge. My initial visits 


were about looking around, visiting the museum and the library, 


going to existing structures that dated to the Manhattan Project 
days, and getting a feel for the town. 

I contacted a local historian and told him that I was interested 
in tracking down some of the men and women who had lived and 
worked in Oak Ridge during World War II. He took me to meet 
a man named Connie Bolling, who was 101 when I interviewed 
him. At Connie's assisted living facility, | met Colleen Black and 
Dot Wilkinson in the lobby, and they were happy to speak with 


me. Each person I met introduced me to a few more. I went to 


the coffee shop, historic preservation meetings, bridge games . . . 


if someone was willing to give me any amount of their time, I sat 
down with them and listened to their stories. 

Everyone had something to offer. I wanted to collect as many 
different perspectives and experiences as possible. Colleen helped 
me see what life was like for families in the trailer camps. Dot 
had lost a loved one at Pearl Harbor. Kattie was a window into 


the African American experience and allowed me a close look at 
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“Now I am become Death, the destroyer of worlds.” 


segregation. Helen was recruited to spy. I used their variety of 
experiences to paint as complete a picture as I could of Oak Ridge, 
while letting the women move the story forward. 

After the tests of the “Gadget” in the New Mexico desert, 
Robert Oppenheimer famously quotes the Bhagavad-Gita: 
President 
Truman compared the atomic bomb with the prophesied end 
of the world by fire. Did any of the people you met have regrets 
about the terrible power unleashed by their work? 

One of the things I wanted to do when addressing the bombing 
of Hiroshima itself was to capture how the characters in my book 
felt that specific day. I was fascinated by the idea of individuals 
who lived in two very different worlds: one without nuclear weap- 
ons, and one with nuclear weapons. For most of us living today, 
the phrase “the bomb” immediately conjures up a collection of 
very powerful words and images. 

This was not the case for the women in my book. No one had 
heard of an atomic bomb or had ever heard of things like radia- 
tion sickness, fallout shelters, or nuclear winter. | wanted to show 
how different individuals learned about the bombing and how 
their understanding of the larger implications of it changed over 
time. Most individuals experienced a range of feelings. There was 


joy that the war was finally coming to an end. There was sadness 


Spring 2014 


at the destruction. More than anything, 
this particular community of individu- 
als had to process this world-changing 
event in a way that the rest of the coun- 


try did not. 


Toward the end of the project, it 
seemed, more and more people were 
figuring out the secret of the Atomic 
City. How close did they come? 

The vast majority of people working 
on the project in Oak Ridge and else- 
where were still very much in the dark, 
even toward the end. It’s important to re- 
member that atomic bombs didn’t exist 
yet, so guessing about the project's pur- 
pose was limited to what people could 
fathom. Some of the scientists figured 
it could be a weapon that was possibly 
related to fission, but even then many 
were unaware about what just kind of 
weapon that might be. Before the Trinity test in July 1945, even 
the scientists in Los Alamos were wondering whether the bomb 
would work or if it would just fizzle out. However, spies were cer- 
tainly a threat, and who knows what kind of information would 


have gotten out if the project had lasted much longer than it did. 


The range of source materials for this book is remarkable, 
weaving together the story of the Manhattan Project and the 

“behind-the-scenes” work in Tennessee. What treasures did you 
uncover at the National Archives? 

The archivists at the National Archives at Atlanta were a tremen- 
dous resource for me, as was the Archives team in College Park, 
Maryland. The photographs and maps really help when I’m visual- 
izing a world as distinct as Oak Ridge, and that in turn makes it 
easier for me to communicate the details of that world to readers. 

The reports of Dr. Eric Clarke, a psychiatrist assigned to Oak 
Ridge, were incredibly helpful. His perspective on the mental 
states of the workers helped me better understand the unique 
challenges faced by the community. He was, in a sense, an out- 
sider brought in during 1944 to assess and help those living there, 
and his insight was a real gift to my research. 

Documents pertaining to J. Ernest Wilkins, Jr., an African 
American nuclear scientist, engineer, and mathematician who 
worked on the project at the University of Chicago, not only 
allowed me to examine how segregation in Oak Ridge affected 


even scientists at the highest level, but also led to my connecting 


The “Girls” and the “Gadget” 


NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER 


THE GIRLS. OF 


THE UNTOLD STORY OF 
THE WOMEN WHO HELPED 
WIN WORLD WAR Il 


“A fascinating story about ordinary women who did the extraordinary.” -USA Today 


DENISE KIERNAN 


with his surviving family. I mentioned 
Wilkins during my Daily Show televi- 
sion appearance and shortly thereafter 
received an email from his daughter. 
The family was unaware that he had 
been suggested to transfer to Oak Ridge 
but could not because of the color of 
his skin. They did not know about this 
because Wilkins himself was unaware 
he had been considered for the position. 


Making that connection meant a lot. 


One of the side benefits of the proj- 
ect was that it provided a wonderful 
opportunity for women to find work, 
but not the same kind of opportuni- 
ties for minorities. How much did 
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segregation play a part in life in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, in the early 1940s? 
Oak Ridge was completely segre- 
gated. Housing, cafeterias, post offices, 
recreational facilities and more were all kept separate. African 
American workers were limited to janitorial, domestic, or con- 
struction work. African American husbands and wives were not 
permitted to live together and were not permitted to bring their 
children to Oak Ridge with them. I was very fortunate to be able 
to interview Kattie Strickland. She was so generous with her time 
and was incredibly forthcoming in discussing what were often un- 
pleasant memories. Having that personal insight into Oak Ridge’s 


segregation was an invaluable addition to the book. 


What surprised you from the records of the Atomic Energy 
Commission at the National Archives in Atlanta? What was 
it like to go behind the “Big Door” into the room with some 
5,000 cubic feet of Atomic Energy Commission records? 

I continue to be flabbergasted by the sheer amount of informa- 
tion that the National Archives has. Stepping into that cavernous 
room at the National Archives in Atlanta, I was reminded of the 
final scene of the first “Indiana Jones” movie during which the 
crate containing the Ark of the Covenant is placed among count- 
less other crates and boxes and effectively hidden in plain sight. 
The size of the collection is mindblowing, especially when you 
consider that the 5,000 AEC boxes are just one part of the vast 
holdings there. As a writer, what I always find myself thinking 
about is, “What else is in there? What other secrets are waiting 
to be discovered?” It was quite overwhelming, but stimulating at 


the same time. 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For up-to-date event information, consult 
our Calendar of Events. The free Calendar is 
available from National Archives and Records 
Administration, Calendar of Events (SC, 
Room G-1), 700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20408, or on the web at www. 
archives. gov/calendar/. 


Permanent exhibit: “The Public Vaults.” National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Permanent exhibit. “Records of Rights.” 
Rubenstein Gallery. National Archives 
Building. 202-357-5000. 


Continuing exhibit: “Making Their Mark: Stories 
Through Signatures.” Lawrence F. O’Brien Gallery. 
National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


June 6—July 14. Featured Document: GI Bill of 
Rights. National Archives Building. 202-357- 
5000. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Continuing exhibit. “World War II Remembered: 
Leaders, Battles & Heroes.” Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


Continuing exhibit. “Be Ye Men of Valour: 
Allies of World War II.” Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


June 6, 9-13. Teachers Workshop. World War 
II Remembered. Eisenhower Library. 785-263- 
6700. 


June 7. Documentary: D-Day Plus 20 Years: 
Eisenhower Returns to Normandy Eisenhower 
Library. 785-263-6700. 


June 7. Lecture: ““Not So Famous Last Words: 
What Did Eisenhower Say When He Launched 
D-Day?” Tim Rives. Eisenhower Library. 785- 
263-6700. 


June 10. Lecture: “Project 9: Birth of the 
Air Commandos in World War II,” Dennis 
Okerstrom. Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Continuing exhibit: “The Remarkable Life and 
Times of Gerald and Betty Ford.” Ford Library. 
734-205-0555. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Through September 21. Exhibit: “Kongo Across 
the Waters.” Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


June 5. Author lecture: “Georgia County 
Courthouses: The Architecture of Living 
Monuments.” Rhett Turner. Carter Library. 404- 
865-7100. 
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June 19. Author lecture: “A Commercial 
Republic: America’s Enduring Debate over 
Democratic Capitalism,” Mike O’Connor. 


Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


African art from the “Kongo Across the Waters” 
exhibit at the Carter Library 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Continuing exhibit: “Sixty from the 60s.” 
Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


Continuing exhibit: “Civil Rights.” Johnson 
Library. 512-721-0200. 


Continuing exhibit: “The Vietnam Conflict.” 
Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


June 24. Teacher Workshop: “A New Day for 
LBJ.” Register online: Attp://www.lbjlibrary.org/ 
events/all Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


July 16. Teacher Workshop: “Tune In, Turn On, 
Drop By: 1960s.” Register online: Attp:/hvww. 
Lbjlibrary.org/events/all. Johnson Library. 512- 
721-0200. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Continuing exhibit: “Superman's Mission for 


President Kennedy.” 866-JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “To the Brink: JFK and the 
Cuban Missile Crisis.” Kennedy Library. 866- 
JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “In Her Voice: Jacqueline 
Kennedy, The White House Years.” Kennedy 
Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “Freedom 7 Space Capsule.” 
Kennedy Library. 866-J FK-1960. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 


Continuing exhibit: “Offshore Drilling: The 
Promise of Discovery.” Bush Library. 979-691- 
4000. 


June 19. Education Program: Juneteenth 
Celebration: Upholding Freedom's Legacy. Bush 
Library. 979-691-4000. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Continuing exhibit: “The Art of Leadership: A 
Presidents Personal Diplomacy.” George W. 
Bush Library. 214-346-1557. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Continuing exhibit: “Growing Up Grand.” Ford 
Museum. 616-254-0400. 


June 4. Author lecture: “The Dead and Those 
About to Die D-Day: The Big Red One at 
Omaha Beach,” John C. McManus. Ford 
Museum. 616-254-0400. 


Opening July 14. Exhibit. “Taking the Seas: The 
Rise of the U.S. Aircraft Carrier.” Ford Museum. 
616-254-0400. 


HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


Continuing exhibit: “See America . . . Then and 
Now.” Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


June 21. \\th Annual Roosevelt Reading Festival. 
Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 
Continuing exhibit: Exhibit: “Spies, Lies, and 


Paranoia: Americans in Fear.” Truman Library. 
816-268-8200. 


Continuing exhibit: “Truman: The Presidential 
Years.” Truman Library. 816-268-8200. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Continuing exhibit: “What's Cooking, Uncle 
Sam?” National Archives at Kansas City. 816- 
268-8000. 


June 24. Exhibit opening: “State of Deception: 
The Power of Nazi Propaganda.” National 
Archives at Kansas City. 816-268-8000. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Continuing exhibit: “Artwork of Dale Chihuly.” 
Clinton Library. 501-374-4242. 


MORROW, GEORGIA 
July 10-11, Teacher Workshop: “Captivity 


Legacies: Examining Prisoners of War in 
American History.” With Andersonville 
National Historic Site. National Archives at 
Atlanta. 770-968-2100. 
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A reproduction of a Julia Grant dress at the Hoover 
Library exhibit on First Ladies. 


July 21-25. Primarily Teaching Workshop. 
National Archives at Acanta. 770-968-2100. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Continuing exhibit: “New York on the Record: 
Markings and Signatures.” National Archives at 
New York City. 866-840-1752. 


Ongoing: Educational programs in the Learning 
Center. Contact for details. newyork.archives@ 


nara.gov. National Archives at New York City. 
866-840-1752. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Continuing exhibit: “Documented Rights, Part 
II.” National Archives at Philadelphia. 215- 
606-0112. 


SIMI VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Continuing exhibit: “Baseball! Celebrating Our 
Great American Pastime.” Reagan Library, 800- 
410-8354. 


Events 


WEST BRANCH, IOWA 


Continuing exhibit: “Americas First Ladies.” 
Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


July 4. Eastern lowa Brass Band. Hoover Library. 
319-643-5301. 


July 12. Author lecture: “The Politics of 
Fashion,” by Annette Dunlap. Hoover Library. 
319-643-5301. 


YORBA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 


Continuing exhibit: Lincoln Sitting Room in the 
White House, a replica. Nixon Library. 714- 
983-9120. 


GENEALOGY EVENTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Genealogy workshops are conducted throughout 
the year. For up-to-date information, consult the 
monthly Calendar of Events and www.archives. 
gov/research/genealogylevents/. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


June 14, “Getting the Most Out of the Census.” 
Call to register. National Archives at Chicago. 
773-948-9010. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


June 11. Webinar: “Order in the Court: Finding 
Your Family in Federal Court Records.” Call to 
register. National Archives at Kansas City. 816- 
268-8000. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


June 10. Finding Family: Using FamilySearch. 
Call to register. National Archives at New York 
City. 866-840-1752. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


June 12. “Understanding the National Archives.” 
National Archives at Seattle. 206-336-5115. 


June 14. “The National Archives Online.” 
National Archives at Seattle. 206-336-5115. 


July 10. Brick Wall Genealogy Discussion Group. 
National Archives at Seattle. 206-336-5115. 
WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 8. Passenger Lists, Censuses, & Naturalizations: 
The Big 3 Sources for Family History. National 
Archives at Boston, 866-406-2379. 
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Reflections on LB] and Civil Rights 


BY MARK K. UPDEGROVE 


T 


he first time a sitting President came to the Lyndon Baines Johnson Presidential Library was on May 


21, 1971, when President Richard Nixon boarded Air Force One and journeyed to the campus of the 


University of Texas at Austin to help former President Johnson dedicate the library to the American people. 


It had been a little more than two years 
since Johnson had yielded the Oval Office 
to Nixon, and Johnson's place in history 
was very much in the balance. 

The war in Vietnam that Johnson had 
escalated, and that continued to divide 
the nation, hung balefully over his legacy. 
This, despite the profusion of landmark 
laws LBJ left in his wake, including the 
passage of a triumvirate of seminal civil 
rights legislation: the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, the 1965 Voting Rights Act, and the 
1968 Fair Housing Act. 

As library's inauguration played out, the voices of 2,100 
Vietnam protesters rumbled in the distance, their chants 
of “No more war!” carried by 25-mile-an-hour winds that 
swirled throughout the day. 

On April 10, 2014, when Barack Obama became the 
second sitting President to visit the LBJ Library, the weath- 
er, which topped out at 88 degrees, was far less tempestu- 
ous—and Lyndon Johnson's legacy had become far clearer. 

The President had come to the library, along with former 
Presidents Carter, Clinton, and George W. Bush, to take 
part in the Civil Rights Summit, a three-day conference 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of the Civil Rights 
Act, which outlawed discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, creed, and gender. 

Their participation bespoke the importance of civil rights 
in our country's long, troubled journey toward fulfilling 
the promise etched in the Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.” It also marked a growing appreciation for 
what has become the bigger part of legacy, as each of the 
Presidents paid tribute to LBJ’s courage and conviction in 
the cause of civil rights. 

The summit not only celebrated America’s progress in civil 
rights in the half a century since the Civil Rights Act was 
signed but also addressed the civil rights issues of our times. 

Icons of the civil rights movement like Julian Bond, John 
Lewis, and Andrew Young held the stage with those who, 


along with them, are making a difference today. 
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Former legal rivals Ted Olson and 
David Boies discussed why they joined 
forces to mount a Supreme Court chal- 
lenge against Proposition 8, a ballot ini- 
tiative that would ban gay marriage in 
California. 

George W. Bush's secretary of educa- 
tion, Margaret Spellings, and Democratic 
Congressman George Miller talked about 
their efforts toward the passage of “No 
Child Left Behind” and where education 
reform is needed today. 

Sports legends Jim Brown and Bill 
Russell looked at race when they dominated their sports in 
the 1960s and the issues athletes face today. 

LBJ would have wanted the summit to look to the fu- 
ture. “We are not caretakers of the past,” he said, “we are 
charged with the construction of tomorrow.” 

Through educational programming, all presidential li- 
braries are helping to meet LBJ’s charge. The Civil Rights 
summit is just one example of the remarkable work the 
National Archives and all the presidential libraries have 
done throughout their histories to shape the national 
dialogue. 

I have been asked a number of times since the summit 
what memory burns the brightest. There are many. But 
the most prominent is of sitting on stage, John Lewis and 
Michelle Obama to my immediate right, watching President 
Obama address the audience, as he said these words: 

You're reminded daily that in this great democracy, you are 
but a relay swimmer in the currents of history, bound by deci- 
sions made by those who came before, reliant on the efforts 
of those who will follow to fully vindicate your vision. But 
the presidency also affords a unique opportunity to bend those 
currents by shaping our laws and by shaping our debates, by 
working within the confines of the world as it is but also by 
reimagining the world as it should be. 


Lyndon Johnson could have said it no better. 


Mark K. Updegrove is Director of the Lyndon Baines Johnson Presidential 


Library in Austin, Texas. 
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NEWS & NOTICES 


President Barack Obama discussed the impact of the Civil Rights Act. 


LB) Library Hosts Civil Rights Summit 


A half-century ago, President Lyndon B. Johnson used 
his mastery of the congressional process to put into the law 
books one of the most important pieces of legislation of the 
20th century: the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

A three-day Civil Rights Summit was held at the LBJ 
Presidential Library at the University of Texas campus in 
Austin this spring to mark the 50th anniversary of the 

1964 landmark legislation. 

The gathering drew President Barack Obama and three 
former Presidents—Jimmy Carter, Bill Clinton, and 
George W. Bush—as well as many veterans from the civil 


rights movement, Johnson administration officials, histori- 
ans, and current and former public officials. 

President Obama paid tribute to not only President 
Johnson but also to those who helped create the forces 
that resulted in the 1964 law, which Johnson signed July 2, 


1964. 
“We recall the countless unheralded Americans, black 


and white, students and scholars, preachers and house- 
keepers—whose names are etched not on monuments, but 
in the hearts of their loved ones and in the fabric of the 


country they helped to change,” Obama said. 


Front row, from left: U.S. Representative John Lewis of Georgia, former NAACP Chairman Julian Bond, former National Urban League President 
Vernon Jordan, singer Mavis Staples, and former U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Andrew Young. Back row, from left: DOr. Bernice King, 
daughter of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr.,and Luci Baines Johnson and Lynda Johnson Robb, daughters of President Lyndon Johnson. 
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Former President Jimmy Carter listens to question from the audience. 


LB) Library Director Mark Updegrove greets Harry Middleton, the 
library's first director. Middleton was director from 1971 to 2002. 


Jim Brown, NFL Hall of Fame running back; Bill Russell, NBA Hall of Fame 
center;and Harry Edwards, professor emeritus of University of California 
at Berkeley, discuss a panel on sports and leveling the playing field. 


Obama said that because of the act, “new doors of op- 
portunity and education swung open for everybody.” He 
added: “They swung open for you and they swung open for 
me, and that’s why I'm standing here today.” 

Over the three days, participants discussed not only civil 


rights issues of the past but those of the present, including 


The crowd stood and linked arms while Mavis Staples led them in sing- 
ing “We Shall Overcome.” 


Tucker McIntosh, great-grandson of former President Lyndon B. John- 
son, takes a selfie with former President Bill Clinton at the Civil Rights 
Summit. 


immigration policy, gay marriage, and professional sports. 


The three former Presidents spoke on different days. 


Obama and Clinton spoke of Johnson's civil rights legacy, 
Carter talked about the Camp David Summit in 1978, and 


Bush spoke of the state of American education. 


For more on the summit, go to www. civilrightssummit. org. 
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In January 1964 President Johnson meets with civil rights leaders in the 
Oval Office. From left: Roy Wilkins, executive director of the NAACP; 
James Farmer, national director of the Congress of Racial Equality; 
Martin Luther King, Jr., president of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference; and Whitney Young, executive director of the National 
Urban League. Six months later, the Civil Rights Act was law. 


$2.62M Awarded for Processing 
Records, Documentary Editing 

The National Archives and Records Administration 
this spring awarded 30 grants totaling $2.62 million for 
historical records projects in 18 states and the District of 
Columbia. The awards were made by the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission (NHPRC), the 
grant-making arm of NARA. 

Grants totaling $1.1 million went to 14 documenta- 
ry editing projects to publish the papers of key figures in 
American history, including Presidents Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, Abraham Lincoln, and Ulysses S. Grant; 
Walt Whitman; Frederick Douglass; Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Clarence Mitchell Jr.; George C. Marshall; Eleanor 
Roosevelt; and Thomas Edison. 

Another grantee in documentary editing was the 
Presidential Recordings project at the University of Virginia. 
The grant will support the preparations of online editions of 
John F. Kennedy's recorded conversations on civil rights and 
Richard Nixon's taped telephone conversations from 1971. 

Grants totaling $1.5 million were awarded to 15 archival 
projects, including projects to process the records of Oklahoma 
City; state government archives in South Dakota; the guber- 
natorial records of former Pennsylvania governors Milton 
Shapp, Richard Thornburgh, and Robert Casey and former 
Arkansas governor Jim Guy Tucker, labor records at Wayne 
State University; emancipation records in Maryland; and rec- 
ords at the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

An Innovation grant of $130,405 was awarded to George 
Washington University to explore innovative methods to 
facilitate the preservation and use of social media collec- 


tions by developing viable preservation tools. 


News and Notices 


Clinton Library Releases 
33,000 Pages of Withheld Records 

The William J. Clinton Library in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
earlier this year released nearly 33,000 pages of records 
from the Clinton administration that were previously 
withheld under the [978 Presidential Records Act. 

The records that were released, 12 years after President 
Clinton left office, were exempt from disclosure during that 
period because they concerned appointments to federal of- 
fice and confidential advice among the President and his ad- 
visers. The records were released in response to Freedom of 
Information Act requests processed during the 12-year period. 

Among the topics were health care, speeches, visiting for- 
eign heads of state, Vice President Al Gore’s 2000 presiden- 
tial campaign, terrorism, the 1995 government shutdown, 
the Monica Lewinsky affair, Clinton's farewell address, pas- 
sages dropped from Clinton speeches, and advice to Clinton 
in his 1996 reelection campaign against Senator Bob Dole. 
Also released were records from the Office of the First Lady. 

All the records are now available on the Clinton Library's 
website (www.clintonlibrary.gov/) and in the reading room 


at the library. 


George H.W. Bush Receives 
JFK Profile in Courage Award 
Former President George H. W. Bush recently received the 
prestigious John FE. Kennedy Profile in Courage Award for 
demonstrating political courage when he agreed to a 1990 
budget compromise that reversed his 1988 campaign pledge 
not to raise taxes and put his reelection prospects at risk. 
Bushs granddaughter, Lauren Bush Lauren, accepted the 
award for her grandfather. The award was presented by Jack 
Schlossberg, President Kennedy's grandson, at the John FE 
Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum in Boston on May 
4. Paul W. Bridges, former mayor of Uvalda, Georgia, was also 
honored for risking his mayoral career with his decision to 
publicly oppose a controversial immigration law in Georgia. 
The Profile in Courage Award is presented annually to 
public servants who have made courageous decisions of 
conscience without regard for the personal or professional 
consequences. The award is named for Kennedy's 1957 
Pulitzer Prize-winning book, Profiles in Courage. 
“President Bush had promised Americans no new taxes 
during the 1988 presidential campaign,” Schlossberg said. 
“But he had also promised to serve his country, and he de- 
cided that was the promise he would keep. . . . His decision 
to put country above party and political prospects makes him 


an example of a modern profile in courage that is all too rare.” 
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THE FOUNDATION for the National Archives 


Foundation Pledges $1.4 
Million to Archives for 2014 


The snow finally is gone! The cherry blossoms are fading. And 
we at the Foundation are eager to join our partners at the National 
Archives in welcoming spring and summer visitors to the museum 
in Washington, D.C., and to National Archives venues around the 
country. I’m pleased to report that the Foundation has pledged more 
than $1.4 million this year to the Archives in 
our mutual quest to bring alive American his- 
tory and to encourage civics education and 
participation. 

Our funding supports the new “Making 
Their Mark: Stories Through Signatures” 
exhibit in the Lawrence F. O’Brien Gallery 
and the permanent “Records of Rights” exhibit, which opened last 


December in the new David M. Rubenstein Gallery. In addition, 
the very popular exhibit “What's Cooking, Uncle Sam?” will soon 
embark on a national tour. 

In January, the Foundation was proud to partner with the 
Archives in hosting its first sleepover, welcoming young visitors and 
their parents from around the country. The event was so popular 
that we will support two additional sleepovers this summer and fall. 

We also will continue our support of the agency's annual 
Independence Day celebration, free public programs and film 
screenings in the William G. McGowan Theater, educational and 
family programming in the Boeing Learning Center, scholarly re- 
search fellowships, and “Primarily Teaching” summer workshops 
for teachers in Washington, Boston, Chicago, and Atlanta. The 
Foundation also is renewing funding for National History Day pro- 
grams in Washington and the DocsTeach website and app. We are 
excited about collaborating this spring and summer with the famed 
Newport Jazz Festival on a new “Jazz at the National Archives” series 
in Washington in conjunction with the group's 60th anniversary. 

We are fortunate to have so many generous contributors who 
share our vision of making the Archives’ treasures accessible to the 
widest audience possible. 

Major donors to the Foundation include David M. Rubenstein; 
Ancestry.com; Mars, Incorporated; AT&T; Texas Instruments; Toyota; 
Capital One; and the William G. McGowan Charitable Fund. 

The Foundation’s work is made possible by its members, including 
corporations, foundations, and individuals from across the country. 


We hope you will join us and follow our work at archivesfoundation. org. 


”, ' e y 
A Lelia Bundles 


Chair and President 


Foundation tor the National Archives 
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Young visitors try out the autopen machine in the “Making Their Mark: 
Stories Through Signatures” exhibit in the Lawrence F. O'Brien Gallery. 


AT@T, O’Brien Family, 
Foundation Board Support 
“Making Their Mark” Exhibit 


Thanks to its generous donors, the Foundation is 
pleased to support “Making Their Mark: Stories Through 
Signatures,” this year’s special exhibition in the National 
Archives Museum's Lawrence F. O’Brien Gallery. 

The exhibit, which explores the power of the pen through 
more than a hundred National Archives records, is made 
possible through the support of lead sponsor AT&T. Major 
additional support is provided by the Lawrence F. O’Brien 
family and members of the Foundation’s Board of Directors. 

Family and educational programming related to “Making 
Their Mark” is sponsored in part by Fahrney’s Pens, Cross, 
and Parker Pen Company—Newell Rubbermaid. 

In addition to helping launch the year-long exhibit and 
hosting an opening event, the Foundation is promoting the 
exhibit on its website and through traditional and online 


media outreach and advertising. 


McGowan Forum: 
Women in Leadership 


(Left to right) Former U.S. Reps. Connie Morella (R-Md.), Barbara 
Kennelly (D-Conn.), and Mary Bono (R-Cal.), and former Sens. Carol 
Moseley Braun (D-Ill.) and Blanche Lincoln (D-Ark.) speak at the 
7th Annual McGowan Forum on Women in Leadership: Women in 
Congressional Leadership. 


Spring 2014 


Left: Campers settle in for the night in the Rotunda of the National Archives Building. Right: Sleepover guests chat with author Brad Meltzer 
during a story-writing workshop at the first National Archives sleepover. 


Night at the Archives 


The Foundation partnered with the National Archives to 


host its first overnight event, inviting children 8-12 years 
old to roll out their sleeping bags and soak in the history 
as they spent the night at the home of the Declaration of 
Independence, Constitution, and Bill of Rights. 

One hundred children and parents participated in the 
January 25 event, meeting award-winning author and 
History Channel host Brad Meltzer, as well as journalist and 
author Cokie Roberts, a vice president on the Foundation’s 
Board of Directors, who signed copies of their children’s 
books. Participants dressed up in colonial-period cos- 
tumes, engaged with historical reenactors, decoded Civil 
War ciphers, learned to write with quill pens, and enjoyed 
a selection of Oscar-nominated short films in the Archives’ 
William G. McGowan Theater before turning in for the 
night in the Rotunda. 

The next morning, the campers were awakened by a fife- 
and-drum band and greeted by Archivist of the United 
States David S. Ferriero, who joined Meltzer in flipping 
pancakes for breakfast. Participants also played Archives 


trivia and joined an interactive demonstration on how 
hot chocolate was made in colonial times, using American 
Heritage Chocolate. 

“This event was a unique opportunity to introduce the 
next generation to the history held here at the National 
Archives Museum,” said Patrick M. Madden, executive di- 
rector of the Foundation. “In addition to being the first 
group ever to sleep in the Rotunda with the Charters of 
Freedom, these children from around the country—some 
visiting for the first time—were able to explore the records 
and exhibits at the museum in a fun and exciting way.” 

Due to the popularity of this event, the Foundation will 
join the Archives in hosting two more sleepovers this year, 
on August 2 and October 18. For more information, go to 
archivesfoundation.org/sleepover. 

The sleepover was supported by the Foundation for the 
National Archives; Mars, Incorporated; American Heritage 
Chocolate; Ridgewells Catering; Penguin Young Readers 
Group; HarperCollins; The Coca-Cola Company; Minute 
Maid; and DASANI. 


Natixis Supports “Jazz at the National Archives” 


The Foundation for the National Archives is pleased to 
be working with Natixis Global Asset Management to sup- 
port “Jazz at the National Archives.” 

In April (National Jazz Appreciation Month), the 
National Archives Museum began a five-month series of 
performances, discussions, and film screenings focused on 
the uniquely American export of jazz music. 

Kicking off the series in the museum’s William G. 
McGowan Theater on April 24 was a panel discussion titled 
“Jazz Diplomacy: Sending America’s Music to the World.” 
Moderated by Dr. John Edward Hasse, author, curator, biog- 
rapher of Duke Ellington, and founder of the Smithsonian 
Jazz Masterworks Orchestra, the panel focused on efforts by 
the United States Information Agency, the Voice of America, 
and the U.S. State Department to use the art of jazz as a 
diplomatic tool during the Cold War era. 


Foundation News 


On June 19, the Archives will present “Jazz in the 
USA: On the 60th Anniversary of the Newport Jazz 
Festival,” a panel discussion moderated by Foundation 
Board Member Soledad O’Brien and featuring founder 
of the Newport Jazz Festival George Wein, NEA Jazz 
Master Dan Mogenstern, and jazz artists Jonathan 
Batiste and Christian McBride. The program will in- 
clude the screening of rare performance footage from 
the 1960 Newport Jazz Festival, with performances by 
the Cannonball Adderley Quintet, Oscar Peterson, Ray 
Charles, and others. 

“Natixis Global Asset Management is a tremendous sup- 
porter of jazz, said Patrick M. Madden, executive director 
of the Foundation for the National Archives. “Its generous 
contribution aligns with the Archives’ desire to celebrate 


how jazz brings people together and crosses cultures.” 
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hen we consider the billions of documents 

in the National Archives, we usually chink 

about the words that people have written on 
the pages. In this instance, however, were looking not at the 
message but at the messenger—at the words and images that 
appear above the written correspondence. 

The late 19th and early 20th centuries appear to have 
been an age of elaborate letterhead. The type styles, images, 
and promotional wording broadcast a business's image at 
a glance. 

The examples here show the variety of elaborate sta- 
tionery that found their way into the National Archives 
among the records of federal agencies and diplomatic posts. 

The Edinburgh Roperie & Sailcloth Company uses a rope 
outline and a picture of a tall-masted sailing ship to establish 
its identity. The company manager wrote in December 1908 
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Glacier National Park 
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to the U.S. consulate at Wiesbaden to inquire about experi- 
ments to produce power gas from bituminous coal. 

A touring and hunting concessionaire in Glacier National 
Park reproduces a Charles Russell drawing of rugged cow- 
boys on a trek (with a bonus at the top—a poem in praise 
of horses). The Park Saddle Horse Company was transmit- 
ting payment for leases to conduct its business in the park. 

The lettering and decoration of a German publisher's 
stationery (reproduced on the back cover) showcase the 
Art Nouveau style then popular in Europe. The publisher 
wrote to the American consular agent in 1906 to ask for 
names and addresses of Americans living in the area who 
might use their services. 

Regardless of the content of the message, these letters of- 
fer a delight for the eye and a window onto business culture 


of a century ago. a 
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National Archives and Records Administration 


700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington. DC 20408-0001 
202-357-5400 

and 

8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park, MD 20740-4001 
301-837-2000 


National Archives at Anchorage 
654 West Third Avenue 
Anchorage, AK 99501-2145 
907-261-7800 


National Archives at Atlanta 
5780 Jonesboro Road 
Morrow, GA 30260-3806 
770-968-2100 


Aclanta Federal Records Center 
4712 Southpark Boulevard 
Ellenwood, GA 30294-3595 
404-736-2820 


National Archives at Boston and 
Boston Federal Records Center 
380 Trapelo Road 

Waltham, MA 02452-6399 
866-406-2379 


National Archives at Chicago and 
Chicago Federal Records Center 
7358 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago, IL 60629-5898 
773-948-9001 


Dayton Federal Records Center 
3150 Springboro Road 

Dayton. OH 45439-1883 
937-425-0600 


Dayton-Kingsridge Federal Records Center 
8801 Kingsridge Drive 

Dayton, OH 45458-1617 

937-425-0601 


Herbert Hoover Library 

210 Parkside Drive 

P.O. Box 488 

West Branch, [A 52358-0488 
319-643-5301 


www.hoover.archives.gov 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
4079 Albany Post Road 

Hyde Park, NY 12538-1999 
845-486-7770 / 800-337-8474 
www. fdrlibrary.marist.edu 


Harry S. Truman Library 

300 West U.S. Highway 24 
Independence, MO 64050-1798 
816-268-8200 / 800-833-1225 
www.trumanlibrary.org 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Library 
200 Southeast Fourth Street 
Abilene, KS 67410-2900 
785-263-6700 / 877-746-4453 


www.cisenhower.archives.gov 


John F. Kennedy Library 
Columbia Point 

Boston, MA 02125-3398 
617-514-1600 / 866-JEK-1960 
www. jfklibrary.org 
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National Archives ac Denver and 
Denver Federal Records Center 
17101 Huron Street 
Broomfield, CO 80023-8909 
303-407-5740 


National Archives at Fort Worth and 
Fort Worth Federal Records Center 
1400 John Burgess Drive 

Fort Worth, TX 76140-6222 
817-551-2000 


National Archives at Fort Worth (microfilm) 
2600 West Seventh Street, Ste. 162 

Fort Worth. TX 76107-2244 
817-831-5620 


National Archives ac Kansas City 
400 West Pershing Road 

Kansas City, MO 64108-4306 
816-268-8000 


Kansas City Federal Records Center 

8600 NE Underground Drive, Pillar 300-g 
Kansas City. MO 64161-9742 
816-994-1700 


Lee's Summit Federal Records Center 
200 Space Center Drive 

Lee’s Summit. MO 64064-1182 
816-288-8100 


Lenexa Federal Records Center 
17501 Wese 98th Street, Ste. 3150 
Lenexa, KS 66219-1735 
913-825-7600 


National Archives at New York City 
One Bowling Green 

New York, NY 10004-1415 
866-840-1752 


Presidential Libraries 


Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
2313 Red River Screet 

Austin, TX 78705-5702 
512-721-0200 

www. |bjlibrary.org 


Richard Nixon Library 

18001 Yorba Linda Boulevard 
Yorba Linda, CA 92886-3903 
714-983-9120 

www. nixonlibrary.gov 


Richard Nixon Library—College Park 
8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park, MD 20740-6001 
301-837-3290 


Gerald R. Ford Library 

1000 Beal Avenue 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109-2114 
734-205-0555 


www.tordlibrarymuscum.gov 


Gerald R. Ford Muscum 

303 Pearl Street, NW 

Grand Rapids. MI 49504-5353 
616-254-0400 
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National Archives at Philadelphia 
900 Market Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19107-4292 
215-606-0100 


Philadelphia Federal Records Center 
14700 Townsend Road 
Philadelphia. PA 19154-1096 
215-305-2000 


Pittsfield Federal Records Center 
10 Conte Drive 

Pictsfield, MA 01201-8230 
413-236-3610 


National Archives at Riverside and 
Riverside Federal Records Center 
23123 Cajalco Road 

Perris, CA 92572-7298 
951-956-2000 


National Archives at San Francisco and 
San Francisco Federal Records Center 
1000 Commodore Drive 

San Bruno, CA 94066-2350 
650-238-3500 


National Archives at Seattle and 
Seattle Federal Records Center 
6125 Sand Point Way, NE 
Seattle, WA 98115-7999 
206-336-5115 


National Archives at St. Louis and 
National Personnel Records Center 
1] Archives Drive 

St. Louis, MO 63138-1002 
314-801-0800 


Washington National Records Center 
4205 Suitland Road 

Suitland, MD 20746-8001 
301-778-1600 


Jimmy Carter Library 

441 Freedom Parkway 
Adanta, GA 30307-1498 
404-865-7100 

www. jimmycarterlibrary.org 


Ronald Reagan Library 

40 Presidential Drive 

Simi Valley. CA 93065-0600 
805-577-4000 / 800-410-8354 


www.reagan.utexas.edu 


George Bush Library 

1000 George Bush Drive 

College Station, TX 77845-3906 
979-691-4000 
bushlibrary.tamu.cdu 


William J. Clinton Library 
1200 President Clinton Avenue 
Little Rock. AR 72201-1749 
501-374-4242 


www.clintonlibrary.gov 


George W’. Bush Library 
2943 SMU Boulevard 
Dallas, TX 75205-2563 
214-346-1557 


www. georgewbushlibrary.smu.cdu 
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Adressbuchs von Biebrich und 
des Rheingauer Adressbuchs. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


You probably have never heard of Fred Shipman. He was a 
National Archives employee whom Franklin D. Roosevelt put in 
charge of his presidential library in Hyde Park, New York. They 
became very close. 

So Shipman was picked to go to the war zones in Europe. There, 
he helped pave the way for archivists to be included in the search 
for archival collections and—not so incidentally—propose ways that 
U.S. intelligence operatives could benefit from enemy archives. 

Greg Bradsher recalls the story of Fred Shipman’s 1944 trip to 
North Africa and Italy in “The President's Archivist Goes to War.” 

As we observe the 100th anniversary of the beginning of World 
War I, Mary J. Manning describes what it was like to be a German 
American in those days—especially for one young man in an 
Illinois community that had not forgotten its German ancestry. 

“In cities and small towns across the American countryside, 
neighbors debated the pros and cons of the United States entering 
a European war,” she writes in “Being German, Being American.” 
“Citizens fearing what they did not understand began to look 
askance at neighbors or passers-by who spoke with an accent.” 

The War of 1812, which was still going two centuries ago this 
year, posed some real problems for our young government as 
British troops headed to the new capital city of Washington. Their 
mission: Destroy as much as they could—and maybe capture a few 
things to take home to George III. 

In her first article for us, National Archives Historian Jessie Kratz 
recalls how the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
and other important documents escaped from falling into British 
hands in the final year of that war. 

“P.S.: You Had Better Remove the Records” reveals that those 
were the exact words that Secretary of State James Monroe wrote to 
President James Madison in a dispatch from the front, reminding 
the President not to forget those documents when the government 
led Washington. 

And we're beginning a new feature this issue. We'll give you 
advance notice when an important document might be coming to 
an institution near you on loan from the holdings of the National 
Archives or one of our 13 presidential libraries. Look for it in this 
issue on page 68. 

Join us on our blog at Attp://blogs.archives.gov/prologue and on 


our website at www.archives.gov/publications/prologue. 


JAMES WORSHAM 
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FROM THE ARCHIVIST 


SCANNING THE PAST TO 
MAKE ACCESS ‘HAPPEN 


BY DAVID S. FERRIERO 


, ‘he National Archives’ commitment 
government is clear in our mission: 


We drive openness, cultivate public participation, and 


to open 


strengthen our nations democracy through public access to 
high-value records. 

In the 21st century, access means digital access. For 
many, if a record isn’t online, it simply doesn’t exist. 

In our Open Government Plan for 
2014-2016, our 
“Innovate to Make Access Happen,” 


flagship initiative, 
describes our digitization, description, and 
online access efforts for the next two years. 

“Make Access Happen” is one of the 
four goals in our new Strategic Plan for 
2014 to 2018. And to make access happen, 
we will establish more substantial “roots” 
that increase the number of records that we 
digitize and strengthen the “core” systems 
that serve as our platforms for all of our 
online access—the agency's Online Public 
Access catalog and Archives.gov. 

With substantial roots and a strong core, 
we can “branch out” in innovative ways 
through engagement and collaboration 
so that the public can make greater use of 
National Archives records. 

The components of this plan’s flagship 
initiative are led by the new Office o 
Innovation, which is the focal point for 
innovation across the agency and works 
to strengthen engagement and collaboration among staff, 
stakeholders, and the public. 

We have recently established a digitization governance 
board that is charged with updating the agency's 
digitization strategy. We will develop a program to support 
the strategic initiative to digitize our analog archival 
records. We are also exploring new ways to expand our 


successful digitization partnerships. 


Join the Archivist at his own blog at 
http://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 


and visit NARA’ website at www.archives.gov 
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“In the next 


two years, I 
want NARA 
to become 
a leader in 
innovation. 


Earlier this spring we launched a new internal description 
system. Staff members working on description projects are 
entering all descriptive metadata into the new system. 

We also plan to launch an improved Online Public Access 
system later this year, with improved search and scalability, 
a public API, and crowdsourcing fields for citizen archivists 
to contribute to the online catalog. 

In the next two years, I want the National 
Archives and Records Administration to 
become a leader in innovation. We will 
launch a new Innovation Hub, an experi- 
mental unit that will be responsible for 
developing new ideas and tools to enhance 
digital access and archival research. 

We will sponsor two fellows during the 
third round of the Presidential Innovation 
Fellows program in 2014. The fellows will 
lead open development of crowdsourcing 
tools that will help unlock data and 
information from records formats and 
allow the public to easily contribute to the 
records. 

Over the next two years we will work to 
increase the number of National Archives 
records available on Wikimedia Commons, 
continue our work to engage local 
communities of volunteer Wikipedians 
with on-site events, and collaborate on 
the development of the GLAM-Wiki U.S. 
Consortium. 

In 2013 alone, 4,000 digital copies of our records that 
were included in Wikipedia articles garnered more than 
1.3 billion views. That is unprecedented access to our 
records. 

We have a great deal of work ahead. But as you can see, 
digitizing the historical records of the federal government— 
scanning the past—is foundational to making 21st-century 


access happen. 
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Front cover: Setting the capstone on the Washington Monument on 
December 6, 1884. The story on page 6 traces the fabrication and 
acquisition of the aluminum tip to complete the monument, the first 
time the metal was used in that way. 


Inside front cover: On April 12, 1943, the original Declaration of 
Independence was placed at the base of the Jefferson Memorial to 
commemorate the bicentennial of Jefferson's birth. The document 
was then returned to the Library of Congress. 


Back cover: Ruin of the Capito! by George Munger, drawn after its 
destruction by the British on August 24, I814. 
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Celebrating July 4th 
with Social Media 


This year the National Archives invited visitors to take a #ColonialSelfie with anyone or anything that 
was in fashion in 1776. Archivist of the United States David S. Ferriero kicked off the first #Colo- 
nialSelfie on July 4th with some of our favorite historic visitors. 

The National Archives also played Instagram Bingo, and visitors submitted collages of what they 
saw on Independence Day. 

To see all of the Fourth of July social media fun, visit us at www.archives.gov/calendar/july4 or fol- 


low us on Twitter and Instagram @usnatarchives on your mobile device. 
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TOPPING 
OFF THE TIP 


By John Lockwood 


TT recent repairs on the Washington Monument are complete. Gone is the scaffold- 
ing that made it look more like a very tall chicken coop than a national shrine to the 
“father of our country.” Once again, tourists are ascending the 555-foot structure to get a 
bird's-eye look at the center of their nations capital. 

Visitors cannot go all the way to the top, just to 500 feet, but if they could, they 
would find a tip made of aluminum. Things made of aluminum are commonplace 
now, but when the monument was completed in 1884, the substance was consid- 
ered a precious metal. 

Construction on a monument to honor our first President began in 1848 but 
was suspended between 1854 and 1877 because of funding problems and the Civil 
War. The reopening of the monument this spring came after a 32-month shutdown 
to repair damages caused by a 2011 earthquake, a shutdown symbolized by scaf- 


folding made of steel—and aluminum. 


Aluminum is one of the most common elements in the earth’s crust, after silicon and 
oxygen. It does not occur in pure form in nature, however. It took decades to learn how 
to extract aluminum from its ore. Its most important ore is bauxite, named for the French 


castle Les Baux, in Provence, where it was first discovered. 


Opposite: Superintendent PH. McLaughlin placed the aluminum capstone on the Washington Monument in the dedication cer- 
emony on December 6, 1884. Chief Engineer Col.T.L. Casey (hands up) was responsible for acquiring the aluminum cap. the first 
time the metal was used in that way. 
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William Frishmuth of sae a German American chemist, recommended to Chief Engineer Casey in a letter that the cap for the monument be cast in alumi- 
num—that ic would not tarnish, would conduct electricity, and “would make a nice ornament to the monumentc.” 


In 1807, British scientist Sir Humphrey 
Davy was the first to suggest that the com- 
pound alumina, named for its presence in 
alum, contained a metal element. In this, 
Davy was correct, for alumina is aluminum 
oxide, or Al2 O3. He also came up with the 
name for the new metal, aluminum. (Later 
on, most of the world came to spell it alu- 
minium, though not the United States.) 

Over the years, scientists learned more 
about aluminum, and the privileged were 
quite taken with it. Napoleon III, for one, 
used it to display his wealth—the emperor 
of the French owned aluminum tableware, 
used only for the most important guests. His 
son also had an aluminum baby rattle. 

New discoveries gradually lowered the 


price, but even by 1884, the year of the 
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Washington Monument’s com- 
pletion, aluminum was‘ still 
$1.10 an ounce, twice the price 


of silver. 


Aluminum Is Chosen 
For Tip of Monument 

How did Washington, D.C.'s 
most prominent landmark end 
up with an aluminum tip? 

By October 1884, after many 
years of delay, the Washington 
Monument was almost finished. 
Lt. Col. Thomas Lincoln Casey super- 


vised the completion of the Washing- 
ton Monument and wanted to have a 


metal tip to complete the monument, 


either of bronze or brass plated with 
platinum. 


Summer 2014 
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In frustration with delays in delivery of the aluminum cap, Thomas Casey telegraphed Frishmuth: “You are embarassing [sic] and delaying the work on the Monument. 


You must bring the metal point at once.” 


The official in charge, Lt. Col. Thomas 
Lincoln Casey, wanted to have a metal tip to 
complete the monument, of either bronze or 
brass plated with platinum. The man Casey 
chose for the job was William Frishmuth of 
Philadelphia. 

Frishmuth was a German chemist who 
had immigrated to the United States. He 
had even been a student of the German 
scientist Frederick Wohler. Frishmuth had 
spent some 28 years and $53,000 experi- 
menting for a way to purify aluminum. 
The process he hit upon was to heat the 
ore until the alumina vaporized, then add 
sodium vapor. 

Once he had the assignment safely in 
hand, Frishmuth bombarded Casey's office 
with letters and telegrams about using alu- 
minum. In these messages, by the way, 
Frishmuth used the alternative spelling, 
“aluminium.” 

On October 25, 1884, Frishmuth wrote 
to Casey with two proposals about the 
bronze/brass tip. First, make the tip of an 
aluminum/bronze alloy, to be plated with 
gold, which does not tarnish. Or, second, 
“have the pyramid cast in Aluminium and 
nicely polished.” 

Frishmuth added that the aluminum tip 


would not tarnish and was also a good con- 


Topping of the Tip 


ductor of electricity for any lightning-rod 
system. Casey chose the aluminum tip. 

1884, 
Frishmuth telegraphed Casey with two more 


Six days later, on October 31, 


things to say. One, he would have to use a 
cast-iron mold rather than a sand mold for 
the monument tip. Two, although he would 
indeed try to cast the tip of aluminum, just 
in case, he would also cast another one, of 90 
percent copper and 10 percent aluminum. 


This alloy was known at the time as “alumi- 


7} 
Pad 


ierm X 


num gold.” It already had a pale gold color, 
but Frishmuth would gild it anyway. 
Frishmuth’s momentary lack of confidence 
was unnecessary. Sometime in November 
1884, Frishmuth successfully cast the alumi- 


num tip. 


Frishmuth Puts Tip 
On Display in Tiffany’s 
It was the largest piece of aluminum cast 


up to that time, at 8 inches tall and 100 
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Frishmuth further exasperated Casey on November 29 when he telegraphed a request to exhibit the alum- 


num cap at the Capitol. 
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An analysis of the aluminum tip by Prof. F |. Seaven of Philadelphia found chat it was 97.75 percent aluminum, 


with small percentages of iron and silicon 


ounces. Frishmuth charged $225.00 for it, 
To learn more about higher than the earlier agreed-upon price of 


* George Washington, go to $100.00, necessitating a further exchange of 


wwu.archives gou/publications telegrams. 


prologue! 1994/spring/george-washington- Before sending it on to Washington, Frish- 
L.Atml 


¢ A teaching activity about American 


muth put it on display at Tiffany's jewelry 
store in New York City—without permis- 
national monuments, go to http:// sion. On November 25, Frishmuth even sent 
docsteach. org/activities/66/detail. a telegram to Capt. George Davis, Casey's 
¢ The records of the Public Buildings and 


Public Parks of the National Capital, go 


assistant, telling him about the display. There 
were “thousand [sic] of persons see the pyra- 
mid given high credit to all of us.” 


Some stern messages from Washington 


to www.archives.gov/research/guide-fed- 
records/groups/042.html. 
persuaded Frishmuth to send the tip with- 
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out further delay. On November 28, Casey 
sent Frishmuth the following message: “You 
are embarassing [séc] and delaying the work 
on the Monument. You must bring the 
metal point at once. Telegraph me the hour 
you will be here wich it.” 

A bit later that same day, Frishmuth also 
got the following from Casey: “You cannot 
keep that point in Philadelphia any longer. 
Must send or bring it on this afternoon. 
You are embarassing [sic] and damaging the 
Government.” 

Frishmuth lost no time. On November 
28, he telegraphed Davis that the tip would 
be in the office the next day. On November 
29, Casey responded: “The point is received 
and is satisfactory in every way. Vouchers 
sent you by mail.” Rather than leave well 
enough alone, on November 29 Frishmuth 
telegraphed right back to Casey, expressing 
thanks—and asking him if the tip could be 
exhibited “in the Capitol Senate & Congress 
Monday.” Monday was December | that 
year. There was no exhibit. 

Also on December 1, Frishmuth wrote 
Casey, with the vouchers signed, plus “I 
thank you a thousand times for your kind- 
ness, in the honor you have given me.” 

The aluminum tip was finally put into 
place during a ceremony on December 6, 
1884. 


A Discovery Is Made: 
Tip Isn't All Aluminum 

Just six days later, on December 12, 
Casey received another handwritten mes- 
sage from Frishmuth. Professor FI. 
Ricardo Seaven of Philadelphia had exam- 
ined the tip on November 25 for Frish- 
muth and determined that it was actually 
97.75 percent aluminum. The remainder 
was 1.70 percent iron, and 0.55 percent 
silicon. Casey's response, if any, does not 
seem to have been recorded—not in the 
National Archives, anyhow. 

As for Frishmuth, he had some alumi- 
num left over from casting the tip, so he 


advertised an aluminum watch charm in 
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Chief Engineer Casey chose Joseph Neumann to fabricate the lightening-rod system for the monument tip. 
His June 15, 1885, letter to Neumann includes instructions and a drawing of his concept for the system. 


the February 28, 1885, Scientific American. 
An aluminum charm would cost 75 cents, 
an aluminum alloy charm 30 cents, and the 
alloy with gilding also at 30 cents. 

Frishmuth was also not quite done with 
the Washington Monument. 

On June 9, 1885, after recent lightning 
strikes on the monument, he wrote to 
Casey with advice about a lightning-rod 
system, and he offered to provide aluminum 
points for it, an offer Casey did not take up. 
Instead, Casey hired another Philadelphian 
for the job, Joseph Neumann. Casey went 
to Philadelphia, on June 12, 1885, to hire 
Neumann in person. 

Frishmuth still wanted to keep some of 
the precise details of his now-famous pro- 
cess a secret, but one of his employees tried 


to steal those secrets. Also on June 9, 1885, 


Topping of the Tip 


while Frishmuth was writing his letter to 
Casey, Charles Krug, who had been working 
for Frishmuth as an engineer, was convicted 
in Philadelphia of stealing $2.50 worth of 
chemical supplies in an attempt to learn 
Frishmuth’s exact process. 

By now, lightning rods or no lightning 
rods, both Casey and Davis found Frish- 
muth a bit tiresome. For instance, in one let- 
ter to Casey, dated October 16, 1885, Davis 
sarcastically calls Frishmuth “our mutual 
friend.” 

In a June 15, 1885, letter to a A. Morde- 
cai, also of Philadelphia, Casey looked back 
on it all and concluded that aluminum was 


not a practical metal for widespread use just 


A detailed drawing of the aluminum cap and the light- 
ening—rod system, ca. | 880s. 
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yet. Although aluminum did have its advan- 
tages, Casey cited the difficulty in getting 
even a 100-ounce sample; the troubles with 
Frishmuth, including the display at Tiffa- 
ny's; and the last-minute increase in Frish- 
muth’s price from $100 to $225. All this 
“would seem to imply that Alumininum 
[sic] cannot yet be manufactured at such 


rates as to make it a commercial success.” 


A Method Is Found 
For Cheap Aluminum 

But there was a young student who 
would soon make it a commercial suc- 
cess. On February 23, 1886, less than two 
years after the Washington Monument’s 
completion, a recent graduate from Ober- 
lin College, Ohio, by the name of Charles 
Martin Hall discovered the purification 
process that made aluminum cheap and 
commonplace. 

Sometime in 1883, Hall was attending 
the class of a chemistry professor, Frank F. 
Jewett, who told his students that anybody 
who could convert alumina to aluminum, 
cheaply and in quantity, would make a for- 
tune. Something about this took hold of 
young Hall and would not let go. 

He could not afford a regular laboratory, 
so he constructed a wooden shed behind his 
parents house to serve as one. He could not 
even afford electric batteries, so he made 
them himself. Hall decided to use electroly- 
sis as his method. The trouble was that alu- 
mina melts at 2,050 degrees Celsius, and 
his furnace and bellows (both of which he 
also made himself) could not handle that. 
So he tried various compounds, which, 
when molten, would dissolve the alumina 
and enable the electrolysis to work. 

On February 23, 1886, he finally hit 
upon cryolite from Greenland as a medium, 
running electricity through the cryolite and 
alumina for two hours. After it was all over, 
he ran with his samples to Professor Jewett. 

Unlike some inventors, Hall proved to 


be good at business as well. Sometime in 
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1888, he came to Pittsburgh and helped 
found the Pittsburgh Reduction Company. 
In December of that year, the company 
opened for business. Hall eventually made 
a fortune of $27 million. Coincidentally, a 
young Frenchman named Paul Heroult was 
working on the same process. He succeeded 
in purifying aluminum just two months 
after Hall. 

As for Frishmuth’s aluminum tip, it 
has been in place ever since. It nearly dis- 
appeared in July 1941, when the idea 
got about that it should be donated to a 
national aluminum scrap drive. Collect- 


ing used aluminum for civilian recycling 


would free up virgin aluminum for build- 
ing military airplanes. Fortunately, the idea 
to decapitate the monument was quietly 
dropped. 

So, ever since 1884, the tip has been on 
duty, overseeing Washington. 

During monument restorations in 1934, 
1964, and 1998, the Frishmuth tip was 
found to be in good shape, and still untar- 
nished. Even now, on sunny days it can 
sometimes be seen from the ground, glow- 
ing like a small white point. 

Today, aluminum is so common, it is 


used almost everywhere—even for scaf- 


folding. Hd 


Notre ON SOURCES 


Records about the building of the Washington 
Monument used in this article are in entry 492, 
box 8, items 2867, 2871, 2884, 2889, 2890, 
2891, 2898, and 3078; entry 495, volume 4, pages 
23-25, items 2706, 2707, 2708, and 2709, and, 
pages 145-146 of items 2915, 2916, 2917, and 
2918; all in Records of the Joint Commission for 
the Completion of the Washington Monument, 
1876-1892, Records of the Office of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital, 
Record Group 42, National Archives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Charles Martin Hall's method for refining pure 
aluminum from its ore, devised in 1886, led to a 
50th-anniversary celebration in the media outlets 
of 1936. I found four such examples. The earli- 
est was in the January 29, 1936, Washington Post, 
on page 8, “The Post Impressionist. From Rare to 
Common.” The others were all on February 23, 
1836. One was “Aluminum’s Birthday,” in the New 
York Times on page E-8. Another was also in the 
New York Times, on page 22, “Honor Aluminum 
Expert.” Finally, I also found in the New York 
Times an article named “The Week in Science: The 
Romance of Aluminum,” on page XX6. 

In 1964, the entire Washington Monument 
was restored. The aluminum tip was found to be 
in good shape. See “Cap on Monument in Capital 
Tested.” in the New York Times, August 30, 1964, 
on page R-1. 

An article in the Washington Post makes William 
Frishmuth’s assignment by Casey seem smooth and 
easy, in “Sure, Frishmuth Said He Could Make It 
and There It Is Atop the Monument,” in the Wash- 
ington Post of August 21, 1964, on page B-1. Not 
quite so easy as that. 

In 1885, Frishmuth’s process was still the best. 


cheapest way to refine any aluminum at all, as 


shown in the flattering article, “New Processes for 
Aluminum,” in The Manufacturer and Builder: A 
Practical Journal of Industrial Progress, on January 
1, 1885, page 15. Similar flattery may be found 
“Manufacture of Aluminum,” in American Drug- 
gist for March 1, 1885, page 53; and “The Secret 
of Making Cheap Alumina,” in the Evening Star, of 
Washington D.C., for June 13, 1885, page 2; and 
even in an advertisement offering watch charms 
made with 2% aluminum, in Scientific American, 
for February 28, 1885, page 140. 

All this would change with Hall's discovery in 
1886, as told in “Plentiful in Clay,” in the Pittsburg 
Dispatch for September 17, 1889, on page 2, and 
“City Briefs,” in the Washington Post for February 
22, 1918, page 2. 

The story of how the monument nearly lost 
its tip to an aluminum scrap drive is told in “To 
‘Scalp’ Washington Monument,” New York Times, 
July 11, 1941, page 11. 

A quite prescient article foresees the importance 
of Hall’s process for civilization, in “Aluminum— 
The Metal of the Future.” in 7he Cosmopolitan: A 
Monthly Ilustrated Magazine, for January 1892, 
on page 277. Their picture of an aluminum-laden 


future was on target. 


John Lockwood is a native 
Washingtonian who has pub- 
lished some 80 articles in 
newspapers and magazines 
since 2002. He and his late 


brother Charles also wrote 


a book for Oxford University Press, The Siege of 
Washington, about the nearly defenseless condition 
of Washington, D.C., during the first 12 days of 


the American Civil War. 
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From the National Archives and Topics Entertainment 


“U.S MILITARY HERITAGE” 


Series on DVD 


A collection of nine boxed sets of 4 DVDs each containing the best military history 
films selected by National Archives archivists from our vast motion picture holdings 


——————— 
pe '  ¢ U.S. Army: Epic Battles in History, seven films on lied invasion and conquest of Western Europe, as well as John 
a World War II and the Korean and Vietnam wars. Features Huston’s controversial war film “The Battle of San Pietro.” 
Pla Pe Pscarwinnng nny Nene oer and ne ACen e WWII: Combat in the Pacific, 12 films covering U.S. 
aide ward®-nominated World War II film “Baptism of Fire. ds 
Amazon, and efforts in the Pacific Theater. Features John Ford's short film 
other major e U.S. Air Forces: Top Guns of WWII, 10 films, on the attacks on Pearl Harbor and war footage of Admiral “Bull” 
sarailers many starring iconic Hollywood actors, including Ronald Halsey, Admiral Chester Nimitz, General Douglas MacArthur, and 
nationwide, Reagan, Clark Gable, Burgess Meredith, Jimmy Stewart, Ernie Pyle. 
as well as at ener: ¢ WWII: Nazi Germany, the Rise & Fall, seven films 
selected National e U.S. Navy: War in the Pacific, nine films highlight- that recount the atrocities of Adolf Hitler's army. Features 
Archives ing the Pacific campaign during World War Il. Features Academy-Award®-nominated film “Prelude to War,” the 


Museum Shops. 


“TT” > 
(Can 


A 


John Ford's Academy Award®-winning masterpieces “The 
Battle of Midway” and the rare extended version of “De- 
cember 7th.” 


e U.S. Marines: Bloodiest Battles, 11 films on World 


Nuremberg Trials, and the startling “Death Mills.” 


¢ Korea: Battles Not Forgotten, 14 films examin- 
ing U.S. involvement in “the Forgotten War.” Features John 
Ford's documentary “This is Korea," rarely seen Korean War 


eh a 
er War II and the Korean and Vietnam wars. Features actual film _ films, and footage of President Truman on the postwar state 
ARCHIVES of the Battle of Angaur, U.S. Marines landing at Inchon, and _of South Korea. 


of combat operations and air strikes in Vietnam. 


e WWII: Rampage Across Europe, eight films focus- 
ing on U.S. involvement in the European campaign. Features 
Academy-Award®-winning film “The True Glory” on the Al- 


¢ Vietnam: Apocalypse in the Jungle, 11 films high- 
lighting the role of the U.S. military in this controversial war. Fea- 
tures the documentary “Vietnam, Vietnam,” narrated by Charl- 
ton Heston, and "To Save a Soldier,” narrated by.Henry Fonda. 


BEING GERMAN, 
BEING AMERICAN 


In World War I, ‘l’hey Faced Suspicion, 
Discrimination Here at Home 


By Mary J. Manning 


() tto Edwin Radke was like any other young American boy growing up in a small midwestern 
town in the early 1900s. 

He attended the local schools and went to the Methodist Church in Barrington, Illinois, 30 miles north- 
west of Chicago. He probably skated on the Russell Street Pond and sledded down the schoolhouse hill on 
Hough Street or on Castle's Hill, where they iced the slide to make it more slippery. 

Born in 1900, Otto grew up in modest surroundings. His family lived in a white frame house on the 
edge of town. Like much of Barrington, the sidewalks were wooden planks, and 
plumbing was a pump and an outhouse. 

He was the oldest son in the family of Gustav Radke, a local carpenter, and 
Auguste Friederike Ernestine Radke, née Buhrmann, who in her photographs is a 
plump smiling woman, a portrait of a kind and caring mother. He had six older 
sisters and three younger siblings, including one brother. One of his older sisters, 
Emma, served as schoolmistress at a local school. 

It was a close-knit family whose members looked out for each other. Otto 
helped his family with chores and maintaining their kitchen garden and feed- 
ing the rabbits the family raised for food. 

The town’s German community celebrated its heritage. Its German band had 
musicians with names such as Meiners, Wendt, Gieske, Landwer, and Plagge. Local 
businesses displayed signs for Miss Hattie Jukkes Millinery, A. W. Meyer General 
Merchandise, Arnold Schauble Gasoline Engine, and H.D.S. Grege Hardware & 
Harness. And Gussie Blume, for a penny, would sing German songs at school. 

Young Otto was exposed to all this. But since he was a second-generation German American, he 
may not have spoken German or identified much with his German heritage. 

A century ago, however, the Germans were at war with the rest of Europe, and anti-German feeling was 


high in the United States. Young Otto’ peaceful, storybook boyhood was about to be interrupted. 


ent in the trenches in France, ca. October 1918. Above: Otto's mother, Auguste Friederike Ernestine Radke. 
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The Radke family home in Barrington, Illinois. 


War in Europe Breeds 
Suspicion in America 

World War I, the “war to end all wars,” had 
begun in 1914, and anti-German sentiment 
reached into all parts of the United States. 

Theodore Roosevelt, still very influential 
after leaving the presidency six years before 
and being defeated in a comeback attempt 
in 1912, added to the fervor. 

“There is not room in this country for 
hyphenated Americanism,” he bellowed in a 
speech October 12, 1915, in New York City. 
“Our allegiance must be purely to the United 
States. We must unsparingly condemn any 
man who holds any other allegiance.” 

It was a short speech, as political speeches 
go, only several hundred words, but his mes- 
sage still resonates. In 1915 it gave full sanc- 
tion to the events to come—events that were 
to have repercussions in communities like 
the one in which young Otto lived. 

Conflict was simmering in Europe, and 
it only took an assassination in Sarajevo 
on June 28, 1914, as the initial excuse for 
nations to go to war. Austria-Hungary 
declared war on Serbia in July; in August, 
Russia declared war on Germany and Aus- 


tria-Hungary; and Germany declared war 
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on France, with France reciprocating. The 
British empire, including Australia, next 
signed up for the world’s first global war, 
while the United States claimed neutrality in 
1914 and waited to see what would happen. 
Ultimately, more than 27 countries became 
actively involved in the conflict. 

In cities and small towns across the Amer- 
ican countryside, neighbors debated the 
pros and cons of the United States entering a 
European war. War talk was fervent at town 
watering holes and local gatherings. Citizens 
fearing what they did not understand began 
to look askance at neighbors or passers-by 
who spoke with an accent. 

Although the United States hung back 
from involvement, several events forced its 
participation. The German U-boat torpedo 
sinking of the British ship RMS Lusitania in 
1915 with massive loss of life, including 124 
Americans, purported acts of German espio- 
nage in the United States, and the infamous 
Zimmerman Telegram in 1917, in which the 
Germans invited the Mexicans to make war on 
the United States, all contributed to war fever. 

The United States finally declared war on 
Germany on April 6, 1917, and seized Ger- 


man ships berthed in American ports. 


The year 1918 saw the codification of the 
Alien Enemy Act of 1798. The government 
was now able to apprehend and intern aliens 
of enemy ancestry, upon declaration of war 
or threat of invasion, and the President had 
blanket authority to prosecute. 

German-language newspapers were subse- 
quently shut down or lost so many adver- 
tisers that they were forced out of business. 
Schools of higher education that consis- 
tently taught German as the de rigeur foreign 
language were compelled to remove those 
courses from the curriculum. 

Churches that had been founded as Ger- 
man speaking or bilingual were “encour- 
aged,” by the Methodist Synod for one, to 
discontinue their German services. In a reso- 
lution at the 1915 General Meeting of the 
German Branch of the Methodist Church in 
St. Louis, delegates responded to the term 
“hyphenated Americans” by saying that 
“Whoever has sworn to the Stars and Stripes 


is an American.” 


German American Men 
Enlist to Prove Loyalty 

Ultimately, the controversy and rancor led 
to the dissolution of German society in the 
United States. 

German American immigrants, much 
like other ethnic groups who came to the 
United States, had settled in enclaves where 
they could enjoy their own language and 
culture. They joined others at the popular 
gymnasium clubs, called Turnverein, and in 
Gersangs, chorus groups. 

After 1914, that all changed, as volunteer 
watchdog societies reported on such German 
American gatherings and activities to federal 
authorities. German Americans became the 
“face of the enemy” as their businesses were 
boycotted and many people of German heri- 
tage were physically and verbally attacked. 
Any phrases that sounded German were 
changed. 

The popular hamburger became a “lib- 
erty burger,’ dachshunds became “liberty 


hounds,” and sauerkraut was called “lib- 
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erty cabbage.” City and street names were 
changed from German-sounding desig- 
nations to more Americanized ones. For 
example, East Germantown, Indiana, was 
renamed Pershing, Indiana. Ironically, Gen. 
John J. Pershing, supreme commander of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, 
came from a family that had changed its 
name from the German Pfoerschin. 

As a result of this wholesale persecution, 
German American men, no matter how 
long they had lived in the country, rushed 
to prove their loyalty to the United States by 
enlisting in the military. 

Even though most Germans who emi- 
grated were required to sign a document 
renouncing their German citizenship, many 
people doubted that the document repre- 
sented the hearts and minds of Germans 
who came to the United States. President 
Wilson, in a 1917 Flag Day speech, fueled 
the fire of prejudice with the words: “The 
.. have filled 
our unsuspecting communities with vicious 
German Ameri- 


cans who were considered enemy aliens 


military masters of Germany . 
spies and conspirators.” 


were detained in government-operated and 
-funded internment facilities across the 
United States. 


Anti-German Sentiment 
Fuels Acts of Violence 

Federal authorities directed state govern- 
ments to create state councils of defense, 
ostensibly to prepare the United States 
against foreign aggressors as the war esca- 
lated in Europe. 

It did not take long for people to realize 
that the primary task of the councils would 
involve investigations of loyalty and patrio- 
tism. The super-patriotic American Protec- 
tion League boasted more than 200,000 
untrained volunteers who were authorized 
to investigate individual loyalty. They 
judged loyalty through the purchase of war 
bonds, singing the National Anthem, and 
declarations of allegiance to the American 


flag. Woe to a German American citizen 


Being German, Being American 


(3) 


DECLARATION OF APPLICANT. 


_lette E. Rothe 


peace ate ea cal cased oe tie United 
States and of the State of Illinois for the period of three 
years in service and three years in the reserve, do declare 
that I am of legal age to enlist and believe myself to be 
physically qualified to perform the duties of an able-bodied 
soldier; that I am of good habits and character in all re 
spects and have never been discharged from the United 
States service (Army, Navy, or Marine Corps), or from the 
Organized Militia or National Guard or any other service on 
account of disability or through sentence of either civi) or 
military court, nor discharged from any service. except with 
good character and for reasons gtven by me to the recruit- 
ing officer prior to enlistment; (1) and that 1 am, or have 
made legal declaration of my intention to become. 8 
citisen of the United States and of the State of IIlinois. 
1 do further declare that I am not (2) married; and tbat 
no one is now solely dependent upon me for amy pOre: 


Given at _ _-. ores seen Ves 


this ae day of "Sons 191> 


eer eee ee 2 ee ee ee ee 


fine f 
be lined owt if 
£33 Fe ie cet ot married ween Hae oot the word “not.” 
eS a rs aioe See _—=E—E—T_TTET———— 


OATH OF ENLISTMENT 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


State of Illinois 


City, Town, or 
«Dit Post. 


CHICAGO 


lo Fh. ee | bora in 
(Bee om 8.) 


_., i the State of — WLI Ols 


= 
LA 


__ years and ae months, and by 


fannie. LA 


occupation a -.. 


ae ee ee ree ee ae 


dt. .-..eby acknowledge to have voluntarfly (1) _. enlisted 


Otto E. Radke’s oath of enlistment. Although he was 
16 years, 6 months old when he enlisted, he said he 
was |8 years, 6 months. 


who voiced doubts about the necessity of 
America going to war. 

Although the American ambassador to 
Germany, James W. Gerard, said, “the great 
majority of American citizens of German 
descent have shown themselves splendidly 
loyal to our flag,” he also declared, “if there 
are any German-Americans here who are 
so ungrateful for all the benefits they have 
received that they are still for the Kaiser, 
there is only one thing to do with them. And 
that is to hog-tie them, give them back the 
wooden shoes and the rags they landed in, 
and ship them back to the Fatherland.” 

A one-sheet guide issued by the National 


Americanization Committee entitled “The 


Otto E. Radke (right) and fellow soldiers, undated. He 
was assigned to the |32nd Infantry, part of the 33rd 
Infantry Division. ; 


Etiquette of the Stars and Stripes” specifi- 
cally stated: “These and similar lines [of the 
Pledge of Allegiance] should be learned by 
every American child, and those of FOR- 
EIGN-BORN PARENTS, TOO.” 

The similarly private group, the Ameri- 
can Defense Society, encouraged the 
burning of German books. It took a strong- 
willed person to persist in pride of German 
descent when faced with these odds stacked 
against him. 

A farmer living in Wisconsin in 1917 said: 
“many German Americans began to conceal 
their ethnic identity . . . stopped speaking 
German [and] quit German American orga- 
nizations.” 

In Collinsville, Illinois, in April 1918, a 
German-born unemployed coalminer, Rob- 
ert Paul Prager, made a speech containing 
pro-German comments and references to 
socialism. Town citizens, over the mayor's 
protestations, were so incensed that a mob of 
300 men and boys lynched Prager. The inci- 
dent became notorious in the nation’s news- 


papers, which for the most part defended 
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Otto Radke was reassigned to Camp Logan, Texas, near Houston, where the 33rd Infantry Division was based. 
In a postcard to his sister dated September 20, 1917, he wrote,"'it is sure some climate but oh the wilderness.” 


the lynching. None of the 300 participants 
was ever found guilty. 

Germans had come to the United States 
in droves in the mid- to late 1800s to escape 
religious conflicts, military conscription, 
and the lingering poor agricultural condi- 
tions that beset northern Germany. German 
immigrants brought to their new country 
expertise in farming, education, science, and 
the arts. They enriched their adopted home- 
land immensely as they assimilated, serving 
in government and military institutions. 
German-origin trade names such as Bausch 
and Lomb, Steinway, Pabst, and Heinz were 
commonly used every day in America. 

Relatively few Germans returned to their 
European homeland because their home 
now was America. Nevertheless, as a vision 
of war encroached on the American psyche, 
German Americans were suspected of for- 
eign allegiances and worse, espionage. 

This atmosphere of distrust pressured young 
men of German descent to enlist and fight in the 
war against the country of their ethnic origin. 
Other Germans who were not yet U.S. citizens 
joined the military as a means to citizenship. 

The Radke and Buhrmann families had 
emigrated from northern Germany in the 
1880s. Gustav Radke was naturalized as an 


American citizen in 1887, five years after his 
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arrival at the port of Baltimore, Maryland, 

and raised a family in Barrington, Illinois. 
In his Declaration of Intention, Gustav 

renounced forever all allegiance to every for- 


eign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, 


and particularly to the emperor of Germany. 


Despite being long-time U.S. citizens, the 
Radke family suffered taunts and criticism 
about their patriotism in their community. 
The family did not talk much about it, but 
they worried about this backlash. They had 
heard the stories of extreme prejudice and 
had read newspaper articles about violence 


against German Americans. 


Otto Radke, 16, Enlists 
And Heads for France 

The oldest son, Otto Radke, was 16 years, 
5 months, and 28 days old when he and his 
cousin, Harry A. Radke, enlisted in the 132nd 
Infantry, Illinois National Guard. Orto’s mus- 
tering-in document bears the date May 31, 
1917. He had blue eyes, a fair complexion, 
brown hair, and he was 5 feet, 9 inches tall. He 
weighed 157 pounds, was considered muscu- 
lar, had perfect vision and hearing, and he was 
overall in good health—and had evidently lied 
about his age to join up. 

Otto's enlistment papers stated in boiler- 


plate: “When an organization is called or 


drafted into the service of the United States 
the enlistment paper of every member 
thereof . . . will be delivered to the... Adju- 
tant General of the Army.” Which meant 
that the National Guard units would be con- 
verted to Regular Army. The 132nd would 
be assigned to and serve with the 33rd Infan- 
try Division in France. The nickname of the 
33rd was “Prairie Division,” and it was made 
up of several Illinois National Guard units. 
In July 1917, the 33rd was federalized. 

Otto Radke’s military service began in ear- 
nest when all Illinois units were mobilized in 
July 1917 and sent to Camp Logan, Texas, 
where the 33rd Infantry Division was based. 

Initially the 132nd Infantry Regiment had 
1,100 voluntary enlistments on its rolls. Dur- 
ing the training period, from October 1917 to 
April 1918, these numbers swelled to 3,500; 
most of the men were draftees. The nickname 
of the 132nd was “Queen of Battle.” 

In Texas, Otto was seeing the vast Ameri- 
can West for the first time. A photograph 
of him in his Army uniform shows a shyly 
confident young man, standing with his legs 
crossed nonchalantly, without a care except 
to portray himself as a cocky, confident teen- 
ager. He shared his reaction in a postcard to 
his sister Alma dated “Sep 20 1917, 5:30am, 
Houston, Texas”: “I haven't much to say but 
it is sure some climate but oh the wilderness. 
Hope you are all as well as I am.” 

The 33rd Division was made up of two infan- 
try brigades and one field artillery brigade, with 
attached machine gun, infantry, engineer, sup- 
ply and sanitary trains, and headquarters and 
signal units. Later, in France, other units would 
be attached as the need arose, including an 
ambulance train. Otto was part of the Second 
Battalion, Company D, of the 132nd Regiment. 
The 132nd trained at Camp Logan until May 
1, 1918, when it went to Camp Upton, New 
York, then on to Hoboken, New Jersey, where 


Right: An Army situation map dated September 26, 
1918, shows the position of the |32nd Infantry Regi- 
ment, 33rd Infantry Division, in the Bois de Forges 
west of the Meuse River. The regiment soon marched 
southeast to St. Mihiel and Verdun. 
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U.S. forces march forward during the Argonne offensive sometime between September and November 1918. 


they boarded a ship and sailed for France. This 
was a time of camaraderie and forming friend- 
ships that would become invaluable once the 
boys were in the midst of the war. 

The ship arrived at Brest, France, on May 
30. The 33rd Division fell under American 
II Corps control. The infantry units moved 
to Martainville and Huppy Training Areas 
in Picardy to continue training, under the 
Fourth British Army, in trench fighting, 


bayonet use, and artillery practice. 


U.S. Troops See Early Action 
In Battle of Hamel in France 
Shortly thereafter, American troops were 


assigned to the Fourth Australian Infantry 


To learn more about 
¢ How the world of artists 


went to war to design cam- 
ouflague for troops, go to www.archives. 
gov/publications/prologue/2012/spring/. 

The collection of film from World War | 
now in the Archives, go to wwu.archives. 
gov/publications/prologuel2008/summer/. 

World War I Gold Star Mothers, go to ww. 
archives.gov/publications/prologue/1999/sum- 


mer! and wwiu.archives.gov/publications/pro- 
logue/1999/fall/ 
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Brigade to attack a section of the German 
line near the village of Le Hamel. The Battle 
of Hamel was fought on July 4, 1918, clearly 
a gesture to the Americans. The 132nd com- 
panies A and G, which took part in the 
battle, numbered about 250 men each. It 
was an “all-arms” action, the first of its type, 
engaging artillery, tanks, and a wide array of 
arms in support of the infantry. Although 
tanks were new to war, the modern, agile 
Mark V was put to use at Hamel. 

The Australian “Diggers” were impressed 
with the Americans’ modesty and willing- 
ness to learn the operation of tanks and 
Lewis light machine guns. By 3 a.m. on 
the morning of July 4, the Illinois troops 
were issued rum and were in battle posi- 
tion. Hamel was a turning point for Allied 
victory in the war. 

By the end of July 1918, the 33rd infantry 
troops were engaged in the occupation of the 
Amiens Sector in France and proceeded there- 
after to the Somme Offensive Operation. 

The 132nd Regiment rejoined the Aus- 
tralians at Harbonniéres in mid-August. 
They remained in the British sector until 
they returned to the American front after 
four days, traveling by train, truck, and then 


on foot. The troops were happy about the 


change because it meant American food 


would replace the “cheese, hard bread, jam 
and tea of the British commissary.” 

In the following weeks, the 132nd had 
a variety of assignments, and its members 
learned more about warfare. 

Trench life in the front lines was danger- 
ous, dirty, and squalid. So many men liv- 
ing in one place led to vermin infestation 
and disease caused by poor sanitary facili- 
ties and nearby decomposing bodies of men 
and animals. 

Most often trenches were dug and held 
for only a short time before troops moved 
on to the next trench. There were in all 
some 12,000 miles of Allied trenches dug in 
France during World War I. Some second- 
line trenches were set up for the longer term 
and were five or six feet deep, but these were 
not the ones facing No Man’s Land. On the 
front lines, the distance to the enemy front 
trenches could be as little as 30 yards, and 
German artillery continually shelled the 


Allied trenches with mustard gas. 


Otto’s Unit Hit Hard 
By German Artillery 

On October 8, 1918, the First and the Sec- 
ond Battalions of the 132nd Regiment crossed 
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the Meuse River at Brabant-sur-Meuse, mov- 
ing to the north to connect with the 17th 
French Corps. By 11 a.m. the units were 
ranged in battle formation on the east bank 
opposing the German troops. The French and 
American troops formed a right angle, with the 
American lines paralleling the river. 

Although French troops were to have 
cleared the area, it became immediately 
apparent that they had not carried through 
the assignment. Fire from Consenvoye 
Woods was intense, and the heroism of indi- 
vidual soldiers of the Second Battalion came 
into play in pursuing the attack. 

Enemy troops were strongly entrenched in 
the woods when the Second Battalion attacked 
the next morning at 6 a.m. Advancing against 
the heavy German artillery and machine-gun 
fire, Company D was hit hard. Its leader was 
killed, and his men suffered many casualties. 

Throughout the morning advance, enemy fire 
fiercely harassed Company D, partly due to the 
29th Division not protecting its right flank. In 
spite of the constant rolling barrage from enemy 
lines, not to mention inaccurate friendly fire and 
persistent rain, the troops had by nightfall dug in 
along the southern edge of the Bois de Chaume. 

On October 8 and 9, the American forces 
reported being “flooded with gas.” Although 
the 132nd reached its objective, the troops 
were driven back again when the Germans 
retook Bois de Chaume and Bois Plat- 
Chéne. That night the 132nd soldiers were 
in “very poor shape” in the trenches below 
Bois de Chaume. Even so, they were ordered 
to retake their previously held position. A 
history of gas warfare published 50 years 
later described the scene: “Throughout the 
night of 10-11 October and the following 
day incessant high explosive, machine gun, 
and gas fire hampered the [33rd] division as 
it sought to round up its stragglers, reorga- 
nize its units, and set up the defensive line 
on the edge of the Bois de Chaume.” 

Unit commanders reported to Col. Joseph 
Sanborn, the commanding officer of the 
131st Infantry, that the situation was unten- 


able. The colonel wrote back to (and then 
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Otto E. Radke’s gravestone in Barrington’s Evergreen 


Cemetery in the Radke plot. 


removed) one concerned major: “Stay where 
you are and hold the line until you hear fur- 
ther from me. You are no worse off than the 
rest of the troops who are holding on and 
making no complaints.” 

From early morning until nightfall, the 
troops endured incessant shelling, machine- 
gun fire, gas and airplane attacks, and sniper 
fire. There was no rest or sleep for the soldiers, 
and the rainstorm raged unabated, spoiling 
what food the boys could obtain. They contin- 


ued to wear their gas masks at all times. 


A New “Gold Star Mother” 
In Barrington, Illinois 

Otto Radke, along with his cousin, Harry, 
died during this action, on October 11, 1918. 

While Otto was in the service, his family dis- 
played a blue star in the window of their home. 
After his death the star was changed to gold, 
and his mother became a “Gold Star Mother.” 

(Gold Star Mothers wore an armband 
displaying a gold star instead of wearing 
black mourning clothing. President Wilson 
concurred that a sea of black-clad relatives 
would demoralize the public.) 

Otto had served overseas from May 16, 
1918, until his death—148 days later. His 


Right Otto Radke’s death in battle in October 1918 was 
reported in the Barrington Courier. The article noted that 
he had been in the front-line trenches for about a month, 
one of several Barrington volunteers in the war. 


© MORE YOUNG MEN 
ILLED BY HUN SHELLS 
ington and Cuba Soldiers 


Both Bie iin Action Fight- 
ing With Comrades 


Another golii star has been added 
to | Barrington’s honor flag. The 

yrs that Otto E. Radke was killed 
action. Octpber 12, which came 


re letter of his soldier 
panion, Fred Bennett, was con- 
med in a telegram to his parents 
from the War Department $ late last 
2¢ Details are lacking, but it is 
letter dated October 


had been in 
trenches about a 
It is |understood that John 
Frey was fighting beside him when he 
was killed. Other Barrington boys 
in Company D| of the 132d Infantry, 
formic the} Seeond Illinois, are 
- ry Dorwaldt and Herbert Augen- 
stein. be 
Shortly after the United States en- 
tered the war; Otto, who was then 
y sixteen years and five months 
enlisteq. /His parents, reluctant, 
because of his youthful age, td give 
their consent, {were ‘finally prevailed 


‘< 


His regiment went South aad for 
t a year Was in training om the 
as border.| It May of this year; 
ith other reginients of the Prairie 
Division, went |jto France where it has 
since seen much hard fighting. ° 


“he decedent was born lecember 
00, and had lived all his Nife in 
fter going half way 
through the high school, he quit and 
went to work and ts highly spoken of 
by|those who jcame in contact with 
hi He was 4 member of the young 
| ‘s Sunday! School class at the 
tist Churgh, taught by George 
ks. Besidds his parents, Mr. and’ 
. Gustav Radke, he left surviving ' 
Alma Gaare of Palatine, Elsie Ert-' 

Emma Faber, Lillian, Lydia, 
F nees, Robert and Dorothy Nadke, 

It’ is believed he had insured hi 
lifg in his mother’s favor te the max- 
imgm amount,/furnishing strong evi- 
dence of his affection fof his parents. 
In going to the front'for his country 
lo before he was subject tu con- 
scription. he set « splendid example 
in patriotism tp his fellows. 

t is plannéd ttrat Barrington! shall 
haye a memorial service in hanor of 
thase of its mé¢n who died in service 
as n as it ig definitely known just 
how many wil} not return, and it is 
believed the community will do a}l! 
that lies within its power to honor ; 
th -brave soldiers. 


: 
i. a ee ; | 
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family was completely devastated at losing 
their son and brother. 

The family received a standard-issue 
memorial citation, signed by General Per- 
shing, by then the supreme allied com- 
mander in Europe, which read: “He bravely 
laid down his life for the cause of his 
country. His name will ever remain fresh 
in the hearts of his friends and comrades. 
The record of his honorable service will be 
preserved in the archives of the American 
Expeditionary Forces.” His mother and 
father undoubtedly lamented the preju- 
dice that held sway in the hometown that 


pushed their boy into the war. 


Animosity to German Americans 
Remained Despite Sacrifices 

What Otto Radke might have made of his 
life will never be known. Being a teenager 
when he died, he was still deciding the paths 
he would follow. He might even have stayed 
in the military, training and advancing to 
higher rank. 

In an ironic twist, considering the taunt- 
ing the family had endured for their German 
heritage, the town of Barrington honored 
Otto as a hero. 

His name appears in honor rolls in memo- 
rial books such as Soldiers of the Great War, 
Echoes of a Century 1847-1947, and the 1929 
Illinois Roll of Honor. A Radke neighbor even 
painted a large oval portrait of Otto in his 
infantry uniform, and more than one neigh- 
bor told the family that the boy had been a 
young man of promise. 

Otto's body was returned to the United 
States for burial in Barrington’s Evergreen 
Cemetery in the Radke plot. His war risk 
insurance policy, mandated by the War 
Risk Insurance Act of 1914, amounted to 
$2,582.00 when it was disbursed to family 
members. The money remained in his moth- 
ers bank account until her death in 1936. 

By the end of the war, the 33rd Infantry 
Division had fought at the Battle of Hamel, 
St. Mihiel, Chipilly, the Meuse-Argonne 


Offensive, and at the Somme. The division 
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suffered a total of 993 casualties and 5,871 
wounded. Their total advances on the front 
line from July to October 1918 were 36 kilo- 
meters, or about 23 miles. 

The 132rd Infantry Regiment returned to 
Camp Grant, Illinois, on May 31, 1919, for 
demobilization. The unit was reactivated in 
1941, again as part of the 33rd Infantry Divi- 


sion, to serve in World War II. 


Twenty-three years passed between World 
War I—the “War to End All Wars’—and 
Americas entry into World War II. Germany 
was again the enemy, and German Americans 
faced distrust and discrimination resurfaced. 

And once more, young German Ameri- 
cans like Otto Radke fought and died for their 
country—the United States of America. Hdd 
© 2014 by Mary J. Manning 


NOTE ON SOURCES 


The Story of the 132nd Infantry A.E.F., a small 
booklet written in 1919, provides an honor roll of 
men killed in action. The entry for Harry A. Radke, 
Otto Radke’s cousin, amalgamates and confuses infor- 
mation on both Radke boys (Otto is not mentioned 
in the honor roll). The entry reads: “Radke, Harry A., 
2058712, Corp. (Corporal), Co. D. Killed in action 
at Verdun, October 11, 1918, by shell fire, buried— 
Grave location at Graves Registration Bureau, General 
Headquarters, American ELF Next of kin, Mrs. Auguste 
Radke, mother, Barrington, Illinois” (Cpl. Harry Radke 
came from Nunda, a village near Barrington, and his 
mother was not Auguste Radke). 

The reference to discontinuing church services in 
German comes from Joshua Hollingsead, “World 
War I and the Demise of the German Mcthodist 
Church in America” (thesis, McKendree University, 
Lebanon, IL, 2006). President Wilson's 1917 Flag 
Day speech, given in Washington, D.C., can be 
found online at the Woodrow Wilson Presidential 
Library (hetp:/hewl2.dataformat.com/HTML/3069%. 
Atm). The quotation from James Gerard, U.S. am- 
bassador to Germany, is online at the Library of 
Congress's web page on U.S. Participation in the 
Great War (wuw.loc.gov/teachers/classroommaterials/ 
presentationsandactivities/presentations/timeline/progress/ 
wwone/layalty. heml). 

The quotation from a farmer (“We had to be so 
careful”) comes from “A German Farmer's Recol- 
lections of Anti-German Sentiment in World War 
1” (http:historymatters.gmu.edu/d/3/). The Prager 
lynching is described in “Extra—lIllinoisian Lynched 
for Disloyalty.” Chicago Daily Tribune, April 5, 1918. 

Accounts of the battle actions of the 132nd In- 
fantry Regiment during July 4-October 11, 1918, 
were taken from American, British, and Australian 
primary sources. Although there were some varia- 
tions in accounts, the salient details were the same. 
Quotations describing the night of October 10-11 
are in Office of the Chief Chemical Officer, U.S. 
Army Chemical Corps Historical Studies: Gas Warfare 
in World War 1; the 33rd Division along the Meuse, Oc- 
tober 1918 (Washington, DC: U.S. Army Chemical 
Corps Historical Office, 1958). The quotation about 
American food replacing British commissary comes 
from Llinois in the World War: An Illustrated History 


of the Thirty- Third Division (Chicago: States Publica- 
tion Society, 1921). 

The Stars and Stripes issues for 1918 and 1919 
are available through the Library of Congress (hetp:// 
memory loc.govlammem/sgphtmllsashtml/aef. html). 

Many of the materials used in the author's re- 
search came from the Col. Robert R. McCormick 
Research Center, of the First Division Museum in 
Wheaton, Illinois. In addition to the sources noted 
above, the following works are noteworthy: Wil- 
liam M., Haulsee, et al., Soldiers of the Great War 
(Washington, D.C.: Soldiers Record Publishing 
Association, 1920); Gregory S. Jacobs, Camp Grant 
(Charleston, SC: Arcadia, 2003); Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, The Geogniphy of the Great War (New York: 
MacMillan, 1919); Order of Battle of the United States 
Land Forces in the World War: American Expeditionary 
Forces; Divisions, vol. 2 (Washington, D.C.: Center 
of Military History, {1920} 1988); 71st Congress. 
2nd Session. House Document No.140. Pilgrimage 
for the Mothers and Widows of Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines of the American Forces Now Interred in the 
Cemeteries of Europe as Provided by the Act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1929 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1930); Thomas Ricento, and 
Barbara Barnaby, Language and Politics in the United 
States and Canada: Myths and Realities (Mahwah, 
NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Association, 1998); Joseph 
B. Sanborn, The 131st U.S. Infantry in the World 
War (Chicago: J.B. Sanborn, 1919); Society of the 
First Division, History of the First Division During the 
World War, 1917-1919 (Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1931); and U.S. Immigration and Migni- 
tion Reference Library (Detroit: UXL, 2004). 


Mary J. Manning serves as 
reference librarian for the Col. 


Robert R. McCormick Research 
Center of the First Division Mu- 
scum at Cantigny Park in Whea- 
ton, Illinois. She has been active 
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and has served on the Board of Directors for the Illinois 
State Genealogical Society. She has published numerous 
articles on librarianship. genealogy, and military history. 
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women 
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Valiant 


Spanish-American War Volunteers 
Who Died from Their Service 


By Mercedes Graf 


uring the nearly four months of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898, more 
soldiers died from typhoid fever and malaria 
than as a result of battlefield injuries. 
Exposed to typhoid fever and malaria as well 
were women volunteers who nursed these sick 
and wounded men in camps, hospitals, and 
tents; on trains; and aboard hospital ships. 
Estimates of the number of women who con- 
tracted fevers or became sick while serving on 
contract varies, but about 10 percent is a gen- 
erally accepted conservative estimate. Records 
reveal that of the 1,563 female nurses who 
contracted with the Army until June 30, 1899, 
at least 140 women contracted typhoid fever. 
Roughly two dozen women volunteers died as 
a result of illnesses contracted in the line of duty. 
Any count is an underestimate, however, as 
many nurses had their contracts annulled when 
they became ill. Because the women returned 
home to recover or die, we will never know the 
actual numbers of deaths that occurred later 


as a result of their service. This article presents 
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brief sketches of some of the known women 


who died while in the service of their country. 


U.S.Army Unprepared for War; 
DAR Presses Need for Nurses 

When Congress officially declared war 
against Spain on April 25, 1898, the United 
States Army was unprepared. 

It had drastically reduced the size of its 
forces since the end of the Civil War in 1865, 
and there was a serious shortage of medical 
personnel. A month earlier, Congress had 
authorized the employment of contract 
nurses, for the first time calling for women as 
well as men. By the end of April, women sent 
in almost a thousand applications to serve as 
nurses, but there was no one in the Surgeon 
General's office with the time to review them. 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, a highly 
respected physician in Washington, D.C., 
presented a plan at an April meeting of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
(DAR) for a DAR Hospital Corps. The 
corps would be composed of trained nurses 


“who would be ready to answer a call from 


Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee recommended establish- 
ing a corps of trained nurses to serve in the Spanish- 
American War. Her appointment as acting assistant 
surgeon in the Army enabled her to select compe- 
tent applicants from good training schools. 


Right: Nurses and recovering soldiers at Camp 
Thomas in Chickamauga Park, Georgia. Trained nurs- 
es contributed significantly in the Spanish-American 
War, but many of them fell victim to the same tropi- 
cal diseases that afflicted the soldiers. 


—C_aAacte 
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Reubena Hyde Walworth was a DAR member who 
volunteered for war work. She died in service while 
nursing wounded troops at the Montauk Point, Long 
Island, quarantine station. 


the Surgeon General for service in the Army 
or Navy.” 

The DAR rallied behind Dr. McGee's pro- 
posal and appointed her as director. McGee 
emphasized the fact that “the offer which I 
made thru the D.A.R. differed from all other 
offers made or contemplated. All others were 
to supply nurses, while mine was to examine 
all applicants, from whatever sources, and TO 
ESTABLISH A UNIFORM STANDARD 
FOR ALL, recognizing the best graduates 
from all the good training schools, with favor- 
itism toward none.” Surgeon General George 
Miller Sternberg happily accepted the help. 

Until the end of the summer of 1898, the 
DAR was the principal agency for procuring 
nurses. All that changed on August 29, when 
the surgeon general appointed McGee as act- 
ing assistant surgeon in the Army and assigned 
her to the War Department. She was placed in 
charge, directly under Sternberg, of all matters 
concerning women Army nurses, and the DAR 
board was soon dissolved. By July 1, 1899, 
1,563 women served as Army nurses. In select- 
ing applicants, McGee preferred nurses who 


came well endorsed with good hospital records. 
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Extracts from "Camp Wikoff , Montauk Point, by Kate M. Walsh* 


*" On arriving at the hospital, we were taken to our sleeping tents, 


which were of canvas. 
little tron beds, close together. 


The weather was 90 degrees in the shade. ife 


had 
The bed acted as ohair, wardrobe, etc. 


We changed our clothes and went on duty." 


"Our white i elothing was not suitable, as there was no laundry. We 


should have had canvas frocks. 
distressed," 


In two days I was filthy looking and 


*" fhe beds were about a foot apart, wire sticking out all along the 


pides. Our sglothe: 


were torn in riboons from our bodies, when 


passing 


between them, which increased the anguish of our bodies and minds," 


" Wurses kept getting siek and some had to be sent aways’ some dying". 


* One convenience hut, without a door for some time. 
ve Garried awaye 
this wooden closet in the field. 


in this place and had to 
door and a guard was stationed at 


Nurses fainted 


after awhile there was a 


Nurses had been frightened by finding a man in the closet at night, 


efter that it was guarded" 


ad we were either in dust or md going to our quarters or to the mess, 


where we 


first had our meale with the orderlies; later we 


had a nurses’ 


Gining room. Im our sleeping quarters, which was our living room when 


off duty, we had neither chairs or tables. 
framed and held up our canvas tents, 
Clothing was on the beds or in ow suitcuses. 
The nurse who firet claimed it paseed it on 


basin for several nurses. 
to another who had spoken for ite 


7 AM so there was some hustling in my sectione : 
She engaved the busin from me and I djd the 
Bathing my feet every night end morning with aleohol, 


Anna, slept in my quarters. 
same from here 


kept me from being carried out on a stretcher. 
feel that I could not stand another day}; 
we were sadly in need of tub baths, and fresh 
The heat was intense and I perspired freeiy from long hours 


kept me £1t for another. 
clothinge 


of over work, heat and flies, togethe. 


A fow nails in the »oste which 
ang our clothee on, other 
The.e was one shallow tin 


ere to 


All had to be on duty, | 
Miss Wheeler, I 


think , at 
think 


Each night, I would 
still this constant buthing 


with my anguish tnat our dear 


sick men were not half cared fore "* 


Conditions for nurses at camp hospitals were harsh and unsanitary. An extract from nurse Kate M. Walsh's 


observations provides some insights into their lives and work. 


McGee also received a number of requests 
from young girls eager to find romance, but 
she believed that should not be the criterion. 

“The fate of women as Army nurses in [the] 
U.S. hung then on the character of the women 
appointed,” she wrote. “Their training was of 
great importance but after all, it was secondary 
to their character. The doctors don't care a bit 
what the training school may have been; what 
they want is a competent, honorable woman.” 

The DAR’s immediate task was to answer 
all inquiries. The early requirement that appli- 
cants be trained nurses was later relaxed when 
women who were immune to yellow fever 
were needed in Santiago, Cuba. In addition, 
prospective Army nurses had to be between 30 
and 50 years old, although as soon as demand 
increased, this criterion was generally ignored. 
Some of the contract nurses were in their early 


twenties when they volunteered. 


The nurses who volunteered for the Span- 
ish-American War differed widely in age, 
experience, and background. Among the 
known women who perished, some were 
religious sister nurses, trained civilian nurses, 
one doctor, one Red Cross nurse, foreign- 
born nurses, and some with little or no expe- 
rience—all of whom were volunteers. 

But typhoid fever did not distinguish 


among them. 


Sister Nurses of Various Orders 
Answer the Call for Volunteers 

About 250 nuns from various orders vol- 
unteered to serve during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and almost all were experienced 
nurses. Five sister nurses were known to 
have died—Mary Ellen Burke (Sr. Anasta- 
sia), Anne Larkin (Sr. Mary), Mary Sweeney 
(Sr. Agnes), Caroline Wolfe (Sr. Caroline), 
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Commnnications on Officia) businces should be addressed 


Subject: 


"To the Surgeon General L° S Army, W 


DEPARTMENT, 


Surgeon Grurral’s fire, 


LA? 423 4 


WAR 
In reply refer to No. 
Prof. G.N. Tricoche, 
341 East 15th St., 
New York, N.Y. 
Sir: 


It is with much regret 


December 12, 1898. 


that I learn of the daath 


Miss Tricoche and-I beg you will accept my sincere sympathy 


The papers which you sent have been referred to the 


Auditor of the War Department who will communicate with you 


duly. 


Very respectfully, 


VV. 


Ps * 
s 


y ‘ -—\ 


Fe — © = 
s ad a ; 
Sb i AME TIT ae 


Acting Assistant Surgeon, 


Anita McGee's letter of condolence on the death of Margaret Nester Tricoche. 


and Elizabeth Flanagan (Sr. Mary Eliza- 
beth). The first four women were Daughters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul (also called 
Sisters of Charity), while Sr. Mary Elizabeth 
was a Sister of Mercy. 

Sr. Anastasia served at hospitals at Camp 
Wikoff in New York and Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, in the summer and fall of 1898. She 
was only 23 years old when she contracted 
typhoid fever and was sent to Baltimore, 
Maryland, to recover. When she died, her 
father, Miguel F. Burke, wrote to the Mother 
Superior in Emmitsburg, Maryland: “[It] 
was a most severe blow to us. So great, in 
fact, was the shock that it took us some time 
to fully realize the real purport of the news.” 

Sr. Mary Larkin was the only sister nurse 
who died abroad as well as the only nun to die 
in Puerto Rico. One of the priests wrote that 
Sr. Mary Larkin’s death “produced a great sen- 
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sation among all the inhabitants. In the first 
place, the Americans regretted their country- 
woman; .. . the native population grieves over 
her death because she is the first sister buried at 
Ponce.” Her remains were kept in Ponce until 
February, 20, 1900, when the United States 
government transferred her body to the little 
cemetery at St. Joseph’s College in Emmits- 
burg, there to rest near the shrine of the order's 
founder, Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton. 

In September of 1898, Sr. Caroline Wolfe 
was sent to the Third Division Hospital, 
Camp Hamilton, in Lexington, Kentucky. 
When she showed signs of typhoid, she was 
hospitalized and then sent back to Baltimore 
when her illness worsened and it became clear 
that she was going to die. She was still a nov- 
ice because she had not been a member of the 
order for five years, but a special exception 


was given in her case, and she was allowed to 


Margaret N.Tricoche was born in France but trained 
as a nurse in America.After volunteering, she was as- 
signed to the typhoid wards at Camp Shipp in An- 
niston, Alabama, where she died of the fever on Sep- 
tember 19, 1898. 


take her final vows on her deathbed on Octo- 
ber 15, 1898. She had turned 25 years old 
the day before she died. Just a week after Sr. 
Caroline's passing, Sr. Agnes, who had con- 
tracted typhoid around the same time in the 
camp at Huntsville, died on October 23. 

Eleven Sisters of Mercy from Baltimore 
were sent first to Camp Thomas in Chick- 
amauga Park, Georgia, in August 1898, 
and then to the Third Division Hospital at 
Camp Hamilton in Lexington, Kentucky, to 
tend to sick soldiers. 

Sr. Nolasco McColm kept a diary of the 
dismal conditions she and the other nuns 
encountered: “There were more than four 
hundred patients, most of them fever cases, 
lying in tents, some without flooring.” The 
few male orderlies she saw seemed very igno- 
rant of the cause of typhoid. She watched 
them carry bedpans out of the tents and 
dump their contents into a pit, dug near the 
camps drinking water supply. “The bedpans 
were then reused without washing.” It was not 
long before several sisters became exhausted 
and ill from their intense nursing tasks and 


labors, and after working around the clock 
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Above: Part of a list of nurses at Chickamauga Park. 


Right: The nursing staff at Sternberg General Hospi- 
tal at Chickamauga Park. 


in the fever wards, Sr. Mary Elizabeth went 
on sick report with typhoid fever on Sep- 
tember 30, 1898. She died on November 1 
in the hospital, and her remains were sent to 
the motherhouse in a metal coffin. After her 
death, the other sisters wrote a poem about 


her, recalling: “The one who now doth rest in 
death! For God and country she hath died!” 


DAR Members Volunteer; 
Memorials Honor Victims 

Because the DAR was so active in help- 
ing with the selection of nurses, some of the 
women themselves wanted to volunteer. 
McGee pointed out, however, that “[v]ery few 
Daughters were trained nurses . . . perhaps as 
many as five did go as nurses.” One of these 
Daughters—Reubena Hyde Walworth—died 
in service. Walworth, a member of New York's 
Saratoga Chapter, graduated from Vassar 
College in 1896 and started teaching school. 
When war with Spain seemed imminent, she 
wanted to help her country’s cause and took up 
“some training” as a nurse at Saratoga Hospital 


so she could qualify for war work. 
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After Walworth volunteered, she nursed 
wounded troops at Montauk Point on Long 
Island. The Army had established a quarantine 
station there through which all troops return- 


ing from Cuba had to pass. The work of pre- 
paring the camp had barely begun when troops 
began to arrive on August 7. Within 48 hours, 
nearly 4,300 men arrived, and the nurses 
were kept busy day and night. One contract 
nurse, Kate M. Walsh, observed: “On arriving 
at the hospital, we were taken to our sleeping 
tents, which were of canvas. The weather was 
90 degrees in the shade. . . . Nurses kept get- 
ting sick and some had to be sent away, some 
dying. ... Each night, I would feel that I could 
not stand another day. . . . [he heat was intense 
and I perspired freely from long hours of over 
work, heat and flies, together with my anguish 
that our dear sick men were not half cared for.” 

When the camp prepared to close in the 
late fall, as the worst of the typhoid epidemic 
was over, Walworth showed signs of the fever 
herself, although she had rallied the last of 
her energy to help close the camp's hospital. 
She was taken to her mother’s home in New 
York City and later to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, but she died on October 18, 1898, at 
the age of 31. Her remains were removed to 
Saratoga, where she was given a full military 
funeral, and she “was laid to rest draped in 


the Hag of our nation.” An inscription on her 


tomb, which was erected by the DAR, read: 
“She served her flag—not as a man, but bet- 
ter still: as only woman can.” 

DAR sponsors memorialized the death 
of Clara Hannah Ward of Syracuse, New 
York. She graduated from Syracuse Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children and stated that 
she had “worked continuously since gradu- 
ation.” She signed a contract for the usual 
$30 as nurse, reported August 10 at the 
General Hospital in Fort Myer, Virginia, and 
remained there through most of October. 
Ward died on October 28 of typhoid fever 
after being sent home for treatment. A note 
appended to her Army Personal Data card 
testified to her “moral character—her quali- 
fications as an experienced surgical nurse, 
and her ability to act in any emergency.” A 
few years after her death, the DAR Onon- 
daga Chapter of Syracuse, New York, placed 
a tablet in Syracuse Hospital “to commemo- 
rate the patriotic service of Clara Ward who 


graduated from this hospital in 1896.” 


Foreign-Born Nurses 
Volunteer for Duty 

Women from several countries offered 
their nursing skills during the war, and four 
of them died in service. 

Margaret Nester Tricoche (also referred to 


as Margaret Nestler Trescache) was born in 
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A view inside a section of the Sternberg General Hospital, undated. 


Versailles, France, into a patriotic and well- 
educated family. Her father was a retired 
major-general in the French army, and her 
grandfather had been a professor at the 
Strasbourg Medical School. She wanted to 
go to medical school but could not, and 
when the family moved to America, she pur- 
sued a nursing career. 

Tricoche was still enrolled in nursing 
school at the New York Infirmary when the 
Spanish-American War broke out. She com- 
pleted the term, and when her application 
was supported by the DAR, she volunteered 
as a contract nurse. On September 17, she 
reported for duty at Camp Shipp in Annis- 
ton, Alabama—a camp that had been estab- 
lished for only two weeks. 

She was immediately detailed to work in 
the typhoid wards. “Women nurses were 
much needed here,” she wrote in her diary, 
“owing to the scarcity of trained orderlies.” 
She came down with typhoid fever on Sep- 


tember 19 and was sent home on October 
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19. She died in the New York Infirmary on 
November 11 and was buried in her nurse's 
uniform. 

Three other volunteers who lost their lives 
came from Canada, Scotland, and England. 
Canadian Dorothy Phinney (also referred to 
as Dorothea) was also the only Red Cross 
nurse as well as one of two women who died 
from malaria. She left her home town of 
Richibucto in New Brunswick, Canada, in 
July 1895 to train as a nurse at the General 
Hospital Training School in Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, and at Sloane Maternity in New 
York City. After completing her training, 
she served as a head nurse for eight months 
in the Kings County Hospital in nearby 
Brooklyn. 

When the Spanish-American War broke 
out, Phinney decided she needed to do 
something for the war effort. Although she 
had a heart lesion and felt she did not have 
long to live, she said: “I want to do all the 


good I can.” After the Red Cross accepted 


her services, Phinney went to Tampa and 
nursed soldiers there for four weeks before 
moving to Leiter Hospital at Chickamauga. 
“It’s fearful work,” she wrote to the doctors 
and nurses at the Kings County Hospital, 
“and the heat is killing. But one can stand a 
whole lot for one’s country, and I guess I will 
be able to pull through.” 

Unfortunately, Phinney — contracted 
malaria and died on August 9, 1898. She was 
buried in the Richibucto Protestant Cem- 
etery, and one newspaper account noted 
that Clara Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross, wrote her eulogy. A stone marker 
emblazoned with both the American and 
British flags was placed on her grave. 

Margaret Greenfield was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1872. She was 26 when she 
signed her nursing contract on August 22, 
1898, and she was detailed to Sternberg 
General Hospital at Chickamauga Park. A 
devastating epidemic of typhoid fever made 


conditions there just as extreme as at Mon 
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Namahyoke Curtis was instrumental in recruiting 


nurses immune to yellow fever, many from the south- 
ern states and many of them described as “colored.” 


tauk Point. Two nurses observed that “every 
one of the nurses had contracted dysentery 
and under these fearfully unsanitary condi- 
tions, consider how inevitable it was that 
the majority of the nurses left the Sternberg 
Hospital Service with an intestinal condi- 
tion which soon became chronic until the 
end of their lives.” Greenfield remained at 
the hospital from September 19 to Octo- 
ber 12, when she went on sick leave with 
typhoid fever. She died less than a week later 
on October 17. 

Alice Roberts, born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, remarked that she was “strong and 
healthy” when she signed her nursing con- 
tract in July 1898. She reported immediately 
to the General Hospital at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia, where she remained until April 1, 
1899. She signed a new contract on May 31 
and then left for duty at the Presidio’ Gen- 
eral Hospital in San Francisco. Her contract 
was annulled at own request on October 16 
because of illness. A note attached to her 
Personal Data card stated that “she has a 
severe cold and bronchitis,” and by Decem- 
ber, her “health [was] in critical state.” She 
passed away on January 16, 1900, in Iowa at 
the age of 34 and was buried in Woodland 


Cemetery in Des Moines. 
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Immune to Yellow Fever 
But Still at Risk 

In addition to finding contract nurses, 
Surgeon General Sternberg wanted women 
nurses who were immune to yellow fever to 
treat sick soldiers in the camps. Namahyoke 
Curtis recruited the majority of these nurses, 
mainly from the southern states and many 
of them described as “colored.” Curtis was 
certainly up for the job as she herself was 
under contract to the Army as an immune 
nurse and was married to Dr. Austin Curtis, 
superintendent of the Freedman’s Hospital 
in Washington, D.C. 

In July and August 1898, most of the 
immune women went to Santiago, Cuba, in 
the worst of the epidemics. Two of the volun- 
teers became ill there. Minerva O. Turnbull, 
who was born about 1873, was listed as a “col- 
ored” nurse from New Orleans. She reported 
at Hospital Santiago de Cuba on August 7 
and worked there until September 23, when 
her contract was annulled “on account of ill 
health.” A note on her Personal Data card 
states that she died on September 28, 1898, 
on the train at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, from 
typhoid fever contracted while in service. Isa- 
bella R. Bradford, also from New Orleans, was 
referred to as a “white immune nurse” and 
also served at Santiago de Cuba. She died on 
August 26, a week before Turnbull. 


Other Women Who Became 
ill Abroad and Died 

While other volunteers also became ill in 
Cuba, Ellen May Tower was the only nurse 
besides Sr. Mary Larkin who died in Puerto 
Rico. Tower was born in Byron, Michigan, 
and completed her nurse's training at Grace 
Hospital in Detroit in January of 1894. 

When the United States declared war on 
Spain, Tower became the first nurse to vol- 
unteer. One of the doctors who examined her 
prior to her service noted that he found her 
“a fine subject physically and professionally 
for a nurse.” Tower's first assignment was the 
General Hospital at Camp Wikoff, but after 


the hospital was closed, she was sent to San 


Juan, Puerto Rico. She went on sick report on 
November 30, 1898, because of typhoid fever 
and never recovered. She died on December 9. 

More than a month later, her body was 
brought back to Byron, and Tower was 
honored with a military funeral—the first 


woman in Michigan so honored. 


Surgeon General Stern- 
berg wanted women 
nurses who were immune 
to yellow fever to treat 
sick soldiers in the camps. 


Dr. Irene S. Toland could not volunteer as 
an Army surgeon because of the constraints 
of the time, so she became a contract nurse 
instead. She was born in Artesia, Mississippi, 
but grew up in Texas. She started to train 
as a nurse but left to study medicine at the 
American Medical College in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, where she graduated in 1894. 

When war was imminent, Toland, age 
41, volunteered her service, although it was 
difficult to leave behind both her thriving 
practice and her teaching duties at her alma 
mater. When a few well-meaning friends 
tried to change her mind, she countered, 
“My country needs me and I have made up 
my mind to answer the call.” Because she 
had had yellow fever as a child, she felt she 
was immune. She also believed that her abil- 
ity to speak Spanish was another asset that 
the Army could use in Cuba. 

Toland signed her contract on July 25, 
1898, and sailed from New York the same 
day for Santiago, Cuba. She was made acting 
chief nurse on the hospital ship Reina de Los 
Angeles. By the end of the month, however, 
she was taken ill with typhoid fever, and she 
died aboard the ship on September 27. 

A note on her Personal Data card written by 
an Army contract surgeon stated: “She worked 
hard, early and late, always ready and willing to 
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administer to the wants of others. . . . She played 
her part in life well and nobly, and sacrificed it 
that others might live, and I might add, that 
through her noble efforts many did live. She 
died loved by all who knew her, for her zeal and 
true moral worth, as well as her skill.” About a 
year after her death, friends helped establish the 
Irene Toland School for girls in the provincial 
capital of Matanzas, Cuba, in her honor. She is 
buried in Chappell Hill, Texas. 

Lulu Maria Plant, an 1893 graduate of 
Boston City Hospital, was 33 years old when 
she volunteered as a contract nurse. In June 
1898, Plant started work at the Navy Hospi- 
tal in Norfolk, Virginia, where she remained 
until September 16. 

Toward the end of September, Plant signed 
on as a contract nurse and reported at the 
Second Division Hospital at Camp Poland 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. Shortly after Christ- 
mas, she sailed to Cienfuegos, Cuba. A nurse 
serving with her later noted in the October 
1899 Trained Nurse and Hospital Review: 
[D]espite the fact that “she took great pains 
to appear well, it was clear to the other nurses 
with her that she was very ill and might even 
die.” On April 26 she was placed aboard the 
ship Sedgwick so she could be sent to the 
States to recover. At the General Hospital in 
Savannah, Georgia, she received “treatment 


for acute purulent osteomyelitis and_pyre- 
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HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT 
EIGHTH ARMY 


OFFICE OF 


The Surgeon General of the Arny, 


THE CHIEF 


OF THE PACIFIC AND 
CORPS, 


SURGEON 


Manila. bP,1., Maroh 30th.,1990. 


DECLASSIFIED 


Washington,D.C. 


I have the honor to transmit papers in the case of Contract 


Nurse Clara L.Maass,who sails April lst.,on the Transport "Sh rman" 


under orders to report to you by letter,after arrival at her home, 


tor annulment of contract. 


After the formal request from this nurse for arnulnent of con- 


tract was received at this office,it cane to my notice through 


civilians not connected with the Army in any way,that she had been 


charged with immorality,and was sube-yuently forced by the Chief 


Nurse to ask for annulment of contract: 


Relieving that an offic-— 


jal attempt to keep from higher authority a Knowledge of so ser- 


ious an offence as this,was subverse of discipline and mifht ever- 


tually lead to a public scandal,I called on the Comsanding Officer 


of the Hospital for an official report which should be confidential 


and not of public record; his reply is enclosed. 


I am now looking into the matter and will renort at a later dat 


the result of my inspection, 


I deem it proper to say that in view of tne facts in 
and of other matters connected with the general conduct rrad 


Pline of the Contract Nurses,I gave ord-rs tmt hereafter 


the case, 
disci- 


all com 


Left: Clara Louise Maass is well known for her death as a volunteer in yellow fever experiments. She first 
served as a nurse at Camp Columbia, in Havana, and then in Manila in the Philippines until the end of 
March 1900, where her contract was annulled for alleged “immorality.” Above: The chief surgeon wrote on 
March 30, 1900, that her behavior was “‘subverse of discipline” and might lead to a public scandal. 


mia,” and died there on May 9. Her remains 
were shipped to Taunton, Massachusetts. 
Remarks on her Personal Data card were not 
flattering to her professional training or her 
true character: “Scarcity of good nature or 


philosophy to meet exigencies of soldiering.” 


Anna H. Campos was born in 1859 and 


lived in New Jersey with her parents. It is not 
known when she married her husband, Car- 
los Campos, who was a native of Cuba, but 
the couple had a son whom they also named 
Carlos. While we do not know why she vol- 
unteered, it is likely that the pay of 30 dollars 


a month was an inducement, as she stated that 
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she had been working as a dressmaker and had 
no hospital experience. 

Campos was 36 years old when she 
signed her nursing contract on July 25, 
1898, 
“always been healthy.” She also noted that 


and she reported that she had 


she was a widow. Campos was assigned to 
the General Hospital in Santiago, Cuba, 
and by November 4 she was listed as a head 
nurse. There are conflicting reports about 
her abilities noted on her Personal Data 
card. A comment made in January 1899 
said she was a “[g]ood, practical, intelligent 
woman, but lacks professional skill,” and 
In March 


another comment noted: “Poor, untrained 


her health was rated as “poor.” 


nurse. Inclined to interfere with physicians, 
obeying such orders as suited her pleasure. 
Sickly. On sick report more than half the 
time.” 

On March 3, however, Campos had 
her contract annulled at own request. She 
died on September 2, 1899, in Santiago of 
malarial dysentery. Her mother believed her 
daughter annulled her contract “because 
she had contracted so much of malaria in 
her system by exposure and overwork.” At 
the same time, however, it was alleged that 
Campos had been living with a hospital 


steward during her illness. McGee con- 


ducted an informal investigation, but since 
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“the matter was kept quiet and no scandal 
resulted,” the chief surgeon felt there should 
be “no official criticism.” Satisfied with 
the outcome, McGee wrote back to Mrs. 
Long and asked if the family wished burial 
at Arlington Cemetery. Mrs. Long replied, 
“Carlos, her son, is very anxious to have his 
mama placed in Arlington.” Campos was 
later buried in the National Cemetery, and 
a plaque was also presented by the Detach- 
ment of Co. D., Fifth U.S. Infantry Hospi- 
tal Corps, U.S. Army and Pack Train, U.S. 
Army in appreciation of her services in the 


Spanish-American War. 


Clara Maass: Scandal 
And Personal Sacrifice 

Clara Maass is perhaps one of the most 
well known of the deceased war nurses 
because she died after volunteering for yel- 
low fever experiments. 

Maass was born in East Orange, New 
Jersey, the first of nine children born to 
poor German immigrants. On October 1, 
1898, when she was 22, Maass volunteered 
as a contract nurse and noted that she had 
worked continuously as a nurse since gradu- 
ation. She served first in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, then in Savannah, Georgia. In January 
1899 she left Savannah and reported to the 
First Division Hospital, Camp Columbia, 
Havana, Cuba, where she remained until the 
end of the month, sailed home, and had her 
contract annulled honorably. 

Maass was reappointed on November 
20, 1899, for duty in Manila in the Phil- 
ippines and worked at the First Reserve 
Hospital there from January 5, 1900, until 
the end of March. On March 29 she was 
ordered to the United States for annulment 
of contract “for cause.” A note appended to 
her Personal Data card says: “See confiden- 
tial letters.” 

Some writers report that Maass was sent 
home because she was gravely ill in Manila. 
Her Personal Data card does not indicate 
that she reported for sick duty, although she 


may well have been sick during this time. 


Nurses were subject to 
greater scrutiny than men 
when it came to matters 
regarding their character 
and military behavior. 


It was rare for a nurse to be dismissed “for 
cause, but nurses were subject to greater 
scrutiny than men when it came to mat- 
ters regarding their character and military 
behavior. The major and surgeon at the 
Manila hospital offered this explanation to 
the chief surgeon of the Department of the 
Pacific and Eighth Army Corps: “If Miss 
Maas [sic] is not married she should have 
her contract annulled—She confided to the 
room-mate, Miss Rose Kane, that she was 
pregnant and said she would have an abor- 
tion produced. This she procured through 
the help of another nurse three days ago and 
now she is boasting that no one can prove 
it, which is probably true. This is why Miss 
McCloud [chief nurse] compelled her to ask 
for an annulment of contract, but now that 
the abortion has been had she is attempt- 
ing to contradict Miss Kane and force Miss 
McCloud to resign her position.” 

On March 30, the surgeon general of the 
Army was informed by letter that Nurse 
Maass was under orders to report to him 
for annulment of contract: “it came to my 
notice through civilians not connected 
with the Army in any way, that she had 
been charged with immorality, and was 
subsequently forced by the Chief Nurse 
to ask for annulment of contract: Believ- 
ing that an official attempt to keep from 
higher authority a knowledge of so serious 
an offence as this, was subverse [sic] of dis- 
cipline and might eventually lead to a pub- 
lic scandal, I called on the Commanding 
Officer of the Hospital for an official report 
which should be confidential and not of 


public record.” 
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On May 3, the surgeon general replied: 
“it is suggested that nurses concerning 
whom there is unpleasant gossip should be 
ordered home at the earliest opportunity. 
It is important that there should be no talk 
of this kind in regard to the Army Nurses 
in the Philippines. It is believed that the 
confederate of Miss Maass, referred to in 
Major Hall’s letter of March 23, should 
also be sent home at once, if this has not 
already been done.” 

In October 1900 Maass took a post as a 
civilian at the Las Animas Hospital in Cuba 
since she wanted to continue nursing. When 
she learned of the experiments to find an 
immunization against yellow fever, she vol- 
unteered. She wrote to her widowed mother 
that she would send her the 100 dollars she 
was going to be paid for being a volunteer so 
it could be used to “pay immediate debts and 
enable Sophia [her younger sister] to come 
to Cuba,” where she could get a position as 
a nurse at 50 dollars a month. She also con- 
fided that she was planning to marry a New 
York businessman when she returned home. 

But Maass never made it back to the States. 
On June 4, 1901, she was bitten, taken ill, 
and had a slight case of the fever. On August 
14 she was bitten again as doctors doubted 
that a mild case created immunity. This time 
she developed a severe case of yellow fever 
and died on August 24—the only woman 
to have participated in the program and the 
last such experiment made. She was buried 
in Cuba, but her body was later returned 
home and interred in Fairmount Cemetery 
in Newark, New Jersey, in February 1902. 
Maass was not a member of the United 
States military at the time she took part in 
the experiments, but “because of the unusual 
nature of the case, the United States govern- 
ment recognized her sacrifice by granting a 
pension to her mother” as noted in a report 
issued by the Committee on Pensions of the 
House of Representatives. The pension order 
referred to her as the “late hospital nurse,” in 
a sense obliterating the shadow over her ear- 


lier dismissal. 
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Some Spanish-American War nurses are buried at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, where a large granite mark- 
er commemorates the service of all nurses who died in 
service with the inscription:“‘In memory of the women 
who gave their lives as army nurses in 1898." 


Deaths After the War 
Still Tied to Service 

There is scanty evidence regarding the 
deaths of the next four women. McGee 
announced the loss of the two “army nurses,” 
Lucretia M. Bailey and Emma Cameron, 
but provided no details. Another report 
noted simply that Bailey “came from Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and served as a nurse 
at Sternberg at Chickamauga, Georgia.” The 
same report stated that Emma Cameron 
also came from Philadelphia and served at 
the general hospital at Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia. Both nurses died within weeks of each 
other: Cameron on June 16, 1900, and Bai- 
ley sometime in July. 

Dorothy Helen Cochrane of Howard 
Lake, Minnesota, served as a nurse in the 
Philippines. She contracted dengue fever and 
died on August 12, 1900, and was buried in 
a little cemetery at Iloilo, in the Philippine 
Islands. The Times Democrat newspaper of 


Lima, Ohio, wrote in February 1901: 


At the funeral, every officer of the 


Twenty-sixth volunteers and every 
enlisted man that could be spared from 
his duties was present. . . . The body 


was wrapped in the Stars and Stripes, 
and at the close of a stormy day it was 
laid away amid the gloom. A platoon 
fired three volleys over the grave and the 
Infantry bugles wailed out “taps” the 
soldiers’ farewell to earth. The regimen- 
tal band played “Abide with Me,” and 
the brave young girl was left alone with 


those for whom she had labored in vain. 


Katherine Stansberry indicated that her 
residence was in Chicago, but she completed 
nurse's training at the Indianapolis Training 
School for Nurses in 1889. She signed on 
as a contract nurse in September 1898, and 
less than a week later, she reported to the 
Third Division Hospital, Camp Cuba Libre, 
in Jacksonville, Florida. She was hospictal- 
ized with typhoid fever on November 2 and 
passed away on November 21 at the age of 
31. Her remains were sent to Indianapolis, 
where she was buried in Crown Hill Ceme- 
tery. A note on her Personal Data card states: 
She was “a fine nurse and a noble woman.” 


Daisy Watling: 
Pension Denied 

More women than is commonly recog- 
nized probably became sick, and even died, 
as a result of volunteering in the Spanish- 
American War; it is difficult to get exact 
numbers for those who died after leaving 
the service. 

Daisy was born in Minneapolis and lived 
in St. Paul until her family moved to St. 
Louis a few years before the outbreak of war. 
One unidentified newspaper account con- 
tained in her pension record described her as 
“a quiet and unpretending young woman of 
about 20, average in stature and of the blond 
German type. She seems heedless of the dan- 
gers and indifferent to the hardships of her 
profession and is eager to enter the work of 
military nursing.” 

She began work as a contract nurse on 
September 10, 1898, and her Army record 
shows that “she was strong and healthy at 


entry into service, with no tendency to dis- 
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ease.” Watling was sent to Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, and Savannah, Georgia, and then was 
transferred to Anniston, Alabama, where she 
remained until the annulment of her con- 
tract on March 4, 1899. Her health had been 
reported as “fair” in December 1898, but 
it deteriorated to “poor” in January 1899, 
after she got a severe cold. By February 3 
she began a 20-day sick leave of absence and 
returned home to St. Louis. 

Watling’s health did not improve, and she 
was diagnosed with consumption. When 
told she must leave St. Louis if she wanted 
to live three months, she moved to Wash- 
ington State. As she continued to decline, 
she filed for a pension, claiming that exhaus- 
tion stemming from her duties as a nurse 
had broken her health. As a result, she was 
“totally unable to maintain herself by any 
kind of labor on account of disease of lungs 
and heart.” 

The Pension Board rejected Watling’s 
application on the grounds that she had 
not complied with correct procedures. She 
had not signed the application in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, and she was directed 
to reapply. 

But the case dragged on because the only 
law granting rights to Army nurses (August 
3, 1892) made no provision for nurses who 
served in any war other than the Civil War. 
On February 21, 1901, her congressman 
wrote to the Pension Board, stating “that 
this lady is dying of consumption contracted 
while in line of duty” and if anything was to 
be done in the matter, “it should be done 
at once.” Watling died a year later on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1902, of tuberculosis at the age of 
26. Her claim was rejected, although her 
congressman refiled on April 4, 1903. She 
is buried in the Grand Army of the Republic 
Cemetery, Seattle, Washington. 


. * * 


Women's acceptance as military nurses 
was a long and painful process dating back 
to the Civil War. By the start of the Span- 


ish-American War, women were still volun- 
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teers, but they were now trained nurses and 
proved once again that the services of female 
nurses were superior to those of unmoti- 
vated enlisted men. 

Still, their efforts came at great cost as 
they were subject to the same or similar liv- 
ing conditions as the soldiers they tended. 


Thus, they often became victims themselves, 


contracting the same diseases and sometimes 
even dying. No one could speak to the record 
of these valiant women better, perhaps, than 
Clara Barton, who once offered this toast: 
“To the women who went to the field. . . 
your cheers for her, comrades! Three cheers 
for her now!” 
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The remains of some of these Spanish-Amer- 
ican War nurses are buried in Section 21 of Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, where a large gran- 
ite marker, which was erected at the site by the 
Society of Spanish-American War Nurses, stands 
with the inscription: “In memory of the women 
who gave their lives as army nurses in 1898.” 

Several archival sources are housed at the Na- 
tional Archives Building (NAB), Washington, 
D.C., regarding contract nurses. Personal Data 
Cards of Spanish-American War Contract Nurs- 
es, 1898-1939 (Records of the Office of the 
Surgeon General [Army], Record Group [RG] 
112, entry 149), contain identifying informa- 
tion such as birthdate, height, weight, nursing 
school, and marital status. These records some- 
times include a history of service with the Army 
and sometimes cross references to files found in 
the SGO Doc File (RG 112, entry 26). 

For random correspondence regarding vari- 
ous nurses, see Case Files of Candidates Seek- 
ing Appointments as Army Nurses, 1898-1917 
(RG 112, entry 104); for instance, information 
on Ellen May Tower's sick report and cause of 
death and Dr. Irene S. Toland’s notes regarding 
her qualifications. 

General information regarding nurses (for 
example, the number of sisters/nuns and their 
names) are reported in “Memorandum for the 
Secretary of War, June 14, 1912,” Historical 
Files of the Army Nurse Corps 1898-1947, 
entry 103, box 3, RG 112, NAB. “Untitled 
Manuscript by Anita Newcomb McGee” p. 25 
(probably intended as a history of the Army 
Nurse Corps) is in Anita Newcomb McGee 
Correspondence/Office Files, entry 230, box 1, 
RG 112, NAB. 

For general information on nurse applicants, 
see “Testimony of Dr. Anita Newcomb Mc- 
Gee,” Conduct of the War Department with 
Spain, vol. 1 (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1900), p. 725. 

For pension information regarding Daisy 
V. Watling, see Watling’s Invalid Pension 
#1256369. For Clara Maass’s pension, see “Pen- 
sion for Hedwig A. Maass, mother of Clara L 
Maass” in Report of the Committee on Pensions 


of the House of Representatives, 58th Congress, 
2nd Session, Report No. 1865, dated March 23, 
1904 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1904). 

For information on DAR applicants and as- 
signments, see the Second Report of the National 
Society of The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, October 11, 1897—October 11, 1898 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1900), pp. 87, 
236; and Third Report of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, October 11, 
1898—October 11, 1900 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1901). 

Information on Sisters of Charity is located at 
the Daughters of Charity Archives, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. 

For general information on typhoid, see Wal- 
ter Reed, V. C. Vaughan, and E. O. Shakespeare, 
Report on the Origin and Spread of Typhoid Fever 
in U.S. Military Camps during the Spanish War of 
1898, vol. 1 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1904), p. 246. 

There are many works on Clara L Maass, but 
the most notable are Ruth N. Knollmueller, “His- 
torical Perspective: Clara Louise Maass,” Public 
Health Nursing, vol. 2, no. 3 (September 1985): 
178-179; Eleanor Krohn Herrmann, “Clara Lou- 
ise Maass: Heroine or Martyr of Public Health?” 
Public Health Nursing, vol. 2, no. 1 (March 1985): 
51-52; and John T. Cunningham, Clara Maass, a 
Nurse, a Hospital, a Spirit (Belleville, NY, 1968). 
Official correspondence regarding her service and 
break is in Case Files of Applicants, entry 104, 


Box 502 and in Historical Files, entry 103, box 
3, RG 112, NAB. 
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YOU HAD BETTER 


REMOVE THE RECORDS” 


Early Federal Archives and the 


Burning of Washington during the War of 1812 


BY JESSIE KRATZ 


Wi British troops began to advance toward 
the United States’ new capital of Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1814, it was clear chat 
government leaders had not prepared an adequate 
defense for the city and its government buildings. 

The British navy already had control of nearby Chesa- 
peake Bay and some 4,500 troops in the port town of 
Benedict, Maryland—poised for an attack on the capital. 

Despite the show of force, the secretary of war, 
John Armstrong, was convinced the British were 
more interested in the port of Baltimore than in 
Washington, which then had only 8,200 residents. 

Secretary of State James Monroe felt differently 
and met with President James Madison to discuss 
the enemy's intentions. Then Monroe himself rode 
by horse, accompanied by cavalry, into southern 
Maryland to scout the situation. 

Upon seeing the British advancing toward 
Washington, Monroe dispatched a note to Presi- 
dent Madison. It said that the British were pushing 
toward the capital, American troops were retreat- 
ing—and they were outnumbered. 

“The enemy are in full march for Washington. 
Have the materials prepared to destroy the bridges,” 
Monroe wrote. And in a significant postscript, he 
added: “You had better remove the records.” 

Monroe's message set off a scramble among gov- 
ernment officials to round up all the records they 
could. The British surely would burn them if they 
reached the capital. 
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_ ney as the War of 1812 raged. 


care 


And so clerks packed 
such things as the books and 
papers of the State Department; 
unpublished secret journals of 
Congress; George Washington's 
commission and correspondence; | — 
the Articles of Confederation; papers | 
of the Continental Congress; and all the 
treaties, laws, and correspondence dating 
back to 1789. 

Along with these early records, the clerks c 
also bagged up the Charters of Freedom—the a. 
collective term for the Declaration of Indepen- a 
dence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. ee 
And so these three documents began a long jour- ~ / 


The journey would not end until 1952, when 
all three were placed together, side by side, in special 
encasements in the Rotunda of the National Archives =. 7 
Building in Washington, D.C. a ie 


Early Federal Papers Faced —~ 

Many Moves, Poor Storage 
Each year, millions of people visit the National Archives Build- oS 

ing to view the Charters of Freedom in the Rotunda. Within the ce 

Archives’ vaults and stacks, millions of other federal records are safely 

stored, ensuring they will be available to researchers for years to come. Fa 


This was not always the case. aa 


Andrew Ellicott’s 1794 plan of the proposed location for the city of Washington. 
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The Taking of the City of Washington by the British Forces under Major General Ross on August 24, 1814. Officials saved the nation’s founding documents, but many 
congressional records, and archives of the Navy, War, and Treasury Departments were lost in fires. 


Between the First Continental Con- 
gress in 1774 and the establishment of the 
National Archives in 1934, the government's 
records lacked a stable and secure storage 
environment. Early in the nation’s history, 
federal records faced a number of potential 
calamities, including poor storage condi- 
tions, neglect, theft, and fire. 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
the perilous conditions the Charters faced 
occurred two centuries ago during the 
War of 1812. The first Congress under the 
Constitution gave the responsibility to pre- 
serve records of the government to the new 
Department of State. 

These early records included the papers of 
the old Department of Foreign Affairs; the 
papers of the Confederation and Continen- 
tal Congresses; George Washington's papers 
as Commander of the Continental Army; 
and the Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution. | 

The First Congress also charged the 
Department of State with gathering and 


preserving many of the important records 
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the new federal government would create. 
At the same time, it left each federal depart- 
ment or court responsible for keeping its 
own archives. In doing so, Congress failed 
to create a consistent record-keeping policy 
or a central, safe place for storing the new 
governments records. 

The Residence Act of 1790 created a new 
home for the federal government, in a yet- 
to-be-built city along the Potomac River on 
land donated by Maryland and Virginia. The 
act, however, scheduled the move to the new 
capital for 10 years later, in 1800, and forced 
federal clerks to pack official papers and move 
them from New York—the prior seat of gov- 
ernment—to Philadelphia, the interim seat of 


government, then later to Washington. 


The New Capital, Washington: 
No Better Place for Records 

While in Philadelphia, the State Depart- 
ment moved to several locations around the 
city, as well as outside of the city to avoid recur- 
ring yellow fever epidemics. For each move 
out of Philadelphia, the department packed 


up furniture, books, and papers—including, 
most likely, the Declaration, Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights (newly passed in 1791)— 
shipped them up the Delaware River, and 
carted them to Trenton, New Jersey. 

When the department moved back to 
Philadelphia, clerks took the reverse trip. 
They repeated this process three times, each 
time putting the nation’s most precious his- 
torical records in jeopardy. 

In May 1800, federal department heads 
began moving their offices and staffs to the 
new federal city: Washington. The govern- 
ment loaded its books and papers, including 
the archives and the Charters of Freedom, 
onto ships and transported them south to 
Washington. Unfortunately, the move did 
not immediately improve the safety and 
security of federal records. 

Early transplants to Washington faced con- 
ditions unlike those in Philadelphia or New 
York City. Architect Pierre LEnfant created a 
very ambitious plan for the new city, but by 
the time the government began moving in, his 
plan was not even close to being realized. 
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A 1792 plan for the City of Washington shows locations for the Capitol and the Presidents House and city 
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boundaries. Congress had approved the site for the new seat of government in 1790. 


In 1800 Washington bore little resem- 
blance to a city, let alone the majestic seat 
of empire LEnfant had envisioned. Many 
planned buildings remained under con- 
struction or altogether unbuilt. The city was 
barely equipped to house anyone, let alone 
the federal government and its archives. 
officials 


expressed their disappointment with the 


Newly arriving government 


lack of amenities the new city offered. 

One member of Congress described his sur- 
roundings as “both melancholy and ludicrous 
...acity in ruins.” Another Representative com- 


pared U’Enfant’s plan with what he actually saw: 


The Pennsylvania Avenue, leading, as 
laid down on paper, from the Capitol 
to the President's Mansion, was then 
nearly the whole distance a deep morass, 
covered with alder bushes, which were 


cut through the width of the intended 


avenue during the then ensuing winter. 


By June 7, 1800, the Department of State and 
its archives, including the Charters, lacked a ded- 
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icated space. For the first few months, State and 
several other government offices shared the Trea- 
sury Department Building, east of the White 
House on Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 

Luckily, the State Department's move turned 
out to be very well timed. In January 1801 a 
fire destroyed a portion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s records, including both current docu- 
ments and historical records. Had State not 
moved out of Treasury's building, the nation’s 
most important early records, including the 
Charters, likely would have burned. 


Packing, Unpacking, Packing 
Again Around Washington 

A few months later, the State Department 
briefly moved into a house on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between 21st and 22nd 
Streets, NW. The following summer, they 
packed up their archives and the Charters and 
moved yet again—this time into a new build- 
ing west of the Executive Mansion, on the site 
where the Old Executive Office Building now 


sits at the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, 


and 17th Street, NW. Again, the Department 
of State shared space with other government 
offices, including the Department of War and 
the Department of the Navy. 

Though the numerous relocations did not 
require traveling great distances, conditions 
in Washington made any move difficult. In 
dry weather the dirt streets turned to dust 
bowls; in the rain the roads became rivers 
of mud. 

Getting around Washington on foot or even 
carriage often became a nightmare—the city 
had few discernible roads, no street signs, and 
only a handful of buildings to serve as land- 
marks. These were not ideal, or even suitable, 
conditions for transporting and safekeeping the 
nations most valuable documents. 

With each move within the city, the 
archives faced the same problems as they 
had before arriving in Washington—the 
records had to be packed up and moved, 
then unpacked and stored again. 

Government officials of the era knew 
that the nation’s most precious documents 
endured inadequate storage conditions. In 
1810, Congress investigated the condition of 
federal archives housed in public buildings. 

During the investigation, Secretary of 
State Robert Smith reported on the “ancient 
records and papers” in his custody. He 
described how the records, which he deemed 
“highly important to the History of the 
United States,” were housed in trunks and 
boxes in the cramped attics in their building. 

Smith acknowledged his department's 
inability to properly store the papers and 
pleaded with Congress to build a fireproof 
building, remove the papers from his cus- 
tody, and “to employ a person to arrange the 
papers in proper order.” 

After all departments reported on the condi- 
tion of their archives, the committee acknowl- 
edged the records were in “a state of great 
disorder and exposure; and in a situation nei- 
ther safe nor convenient nor honorable to the 
nation.” They further concluded records had 
been exposed to fire and robbery, dangers aug- 


mented by the lack of security and freproofing. 
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Secretary of State James Monroe observed British forces advancing toward Washington and wrote President 
James Madison on August 22, 1814, urging him to remove important government records from the city. 


Ultimately, rather than moving each 
department's archives to a safe, central place, 
later that year Congress appropriated funds 
to construct “as many fire proof rooms as 
shall be sufficient for the convenient deposit 
of all the public records of the United States 
belonging to, or in the custody of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments.” 


War of 1812 Poses New Threat 
To Records: Enemy Capture 
With the onset of the War of 1812, the 


nation’s early records faced yet another 
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threat: destruction by invading forces. At 
the time the war began, government ofh- 
cials had done little more to safeguard the 
nation’s records and had not yet built the 
congressionally approved fireproof rooms. 
In general, Washington, with a popula- 
tion of 8,200, remained very much a city 
in progress. The city still offered little in 
terms of infrastructure, culture, or com- 
merce. Many government officials expressed 
a desire to move the capital once again, and 
these complaints came before the city faced 


a major setback late in the war. 


James Monroe's warnings that the British forces 
were marching toward Washington created panic in 
the city and a rush to save as many federal records 
as possible. 


Stephen Pleasonton (above) and other State De- 
partment clerks rescued the Charters of Freedom 
stored at the department by storing them in coarse 
linen bags and carting them away. 


In 1813, the British navy, in control of 
the Chesapeake Bay, destroyed American 
warships, burned government supplies, 
raided port towns, and halted coastal trade. 

By the summer of 1814, with 4,500 Brit- 
ish troops roughly 40 miles away in Bene- 
dict, Maryland, government officials began 
to take the threat seriously. 

In August, Monroe himself visited the 
front lines, joining Gen. William Winder, 
whom Madison had recently appointed as 
commander of the defenses of Washington 


and Baltimore. 
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Once Monroe saw where the British were 
headed, he sent his warning to Madison and 
said the outnumbered American troops were 
retreating. Monroe's message sent the citi- 
zens of Washington into a frenzy. Local resi- 
dents fled, taking with them the city’s supply 
of horses, wagons, and carts. 

Government agents trying to save as many 
federal records as possible scrambled to secure 
any remaining means of transport they could 
find. Some government clerks even tried using 
their official positions to impound carts and 
wagons, but they had little success in persuad- 
ing residents who were busy removing their 
personal belongings. 

Upon hearing of Monroe's message, State 
Department clerks John Graham, Stephen 
Pleasonton, and Josias King took it upon them- 
selves to save the valuable archives—including 
the Charters of Freedom—stored at State. They 
bought coarse linen to make bags into which they 
stuffed the archives and loaded them into carts. 


Recollections Years Later 
Help Tell Story of Records 

Few contemporary accounts of the Charters’ 
evacuation from Washington exist, and most of 
what is known about the events comes to us 


from recollections recorded years later. 


a. , Map of Maj. Gen Ross's route, with the Britith Column. from Bemedict.on the Patuxent River.to the City of Wafhingion, August 16H. 
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A map shows the route of Maj. Gen. Robert Ross’s forces from Benedict, on the Patuxent River, to the City 


of Washington in August 1818. 


Pleasonton recalled, in an account taken 
34 years later, that while he transported 


the documents through a passageway, he 


ran into Secretary of War Armstrong, who 


made a point to inform Pleasonton that he 
was being foolish because the British were 
not coming to Washington, so there was no 


reason for alarm. 


PS.: You Had Better Remove the Records 
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A view of the Capitol after the destruction on August 24, 1814. It consisted solely of the North (Senate) and South (House) wings. 


“I replied that we were under a different 
belief,” Pleasonton recalled. “It was part of 
prudence to preserve the valuable papers of 
the Revolutionary Government.” 

An 1883 Washington Post article further 
dramatized the evacuation by reporting 
“just as [Pleasanton] was about to leave, and 
with the sound of the British artillery upon 
capitol hill upon his ears, he passed through 
the room of Secretary Monroe and saw 
there the Declaration of Independence and 
General Washington's first Commission, in 
frames. Knowing that these would be very 
valuable acquisitions to the British Museum, 
he broke the glass, removed them from their 
frame, rolled them up and mounting his 
horse, rode off.” 

It's a good story, but it is clearly embel- 


lished given that the British had not yet 


To learn more about 
¢ The travels of the Charters of 


* How the War of 1812 was fought in the 
South, go to wwu.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologuel2013ispring/norfolk. pdf. 

* How to use genealogical records from the 
War of 1812, go to wwu:archives.gou/publica- 
tions/prologuel 199 hwinterhwar-of 1812.html. 
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arrived in Washington when the clerks were 
clearing out the records. ‘That said, the basic 
fact that the clerks managed to gather and 


carry the nation’s most valuable records out 


of Washington—saving them from possible 
destruction—remains true. 

The clerks first took several document-loaded 
carts to a vacant gristmill on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac River, a few miles above George- 
town. The mill, however, sat near a foundry 
that made munitions for the war. Although 
the foundry was on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, the clerks still feared it might bring 
the enemy too near their precious cargo. 

Pleasonton recounted that he considered 
“the papers unsafe at the Mill, as, if the British 
forces got to Washington, they would probably 
detach a force for the purpose of destroying a 
foundry for canon and shot in its neighbor- 
hood, and would be led by some evil disposed 
person to destroy the Mill and papers.” 

They looked for another location. 

The next day, August 24, 1814, the clerks 
obtained wagons from nearby farmers and 
moved the documents to Leesburg, Virginia, 
about 35 miles northwest of Washington. 
There, they locked the valuable documents into 
a cellar vault of an abandoned house and gave 
the keys to Leesburg’s sheriff for safekeeping. 

Congress's papers, lacking anyone with such 
prudence, were in greater jeopardy. Congres- 


sional records had not been transferred to the 


Department of State and were still held in the 
Capitol. By the time the young clerks of the 
House and Senate offices took action, it was 
too late to rescue all of the records. 

After finally obtaining a cart and oxen, 
House clerks Samuel Burch and J. T. Frost 
frantically moved House papers to a secret 
location in the country nine miles outside 
of the city. Senate clerk Lewis Machen took 
a wagonload of documents to his farm in 
Maryland’s Prince George's County, which 
adjoins the District of Columbia. The 
following morning, his colleague, John 
McDonald, 


to the town of Brookeville, Maryland, in 


shepherded the documents 


northern Montgomery County. 

In the chaos, the House and Senate clerks 
knew they had to leave valuable materials 
behind. Machen noted that he loaded what 
he considered the most valuable documents, 
including confidential papers, “one of which 
I knew to contain the number and positions 
of the entire American military force,” and 
he believed the documents he loaded in the 
wagon constituted the only copy of the Sen- 
ate’s history over the past quarter century. 

Burch and Frost also salvaged as many 
of the House’s most important papers as 
they could, but in a letter to Congress they 
expressed their frustration that more could 
have been saved: “Everything belonging to 


the office might have been removed in time, 
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if carriages could have been procured; but it 
was altogether impossible to procure them, 


either for hire, or by force.” 


British Invade, Destroy Capitol, 
White House, Other Buildings. 

While government clerks evacuated Wash- 
ington, the British marched, unimpeded, 
into the city. They found Washington nearly 
abandoned. Congress had recessed for the 
summer, and President Madison, after a 
brief appearance at the front lines, had 
retreated to Virginia. Most other residents 
had fled to the countryside. 

In the vacant city, British troops vandalized 
and set fire to the unfinished Capitol build- 
ing—which consisted of just the North (Sen- 
ate) and South (House) wings—the Library of 
Congress, and the Supreme Court. They then 
marched up Pennsylvania Avenue and burned 
and looted the Executive Mansion and the 
nearby government buildings. At the Navy 
Yard, they torched ships and ammunitions. 

The next morning the city was still smol- 
dering—both with fire and 100-degree tem- 
peratures. The British had largely spared 
private property, but a fierce storm had 
uprooted trees, leveled buildings, and flat- 
tened homes. Once the storm subsided, 
British forces retreated, satisfied the city was 
sufficiently devastated. 

State Department historians credit Mon- 
roe, Pleasonton, and their colleagues for sav- 
ing the nation’s irreplaceable archives. 

“Imagine, State Department Historian 
Gaillard Hunt wrote in 1914, “the indelible 
shame which would have followed if they had 
been less loyal and resourceful, and Cockburn 
and Ross [the British commanders] had carried 
away with them, as trophies of their exploit, 
the rolls of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States.” 

President Madison returned to a city in 
ruins. He lambasted the British forces for wan- 
tonly destroying “depositories of the public 
archives, not only precious to the nation as 
the memorials of its origin and its early trans- 


actions, but interesting to all nations as con- 
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tributions to the general stock of historical 
instruction and political science.” 

In addition to the loss of many congres- 
sional records, archives of the Navy, War, 
and Treasury Departments went up with the 
flames that destroyed their buildings. 

However, the government had to carry on. 

Madison occupied a house formerly occu- 
pied by the French minister and never again 
lived in the White House, staying in private 
residences for the rest of his term. Congress 
met in Blodgett’s Hotel, one of the few pub- 
lic buildings to survive the British attack. 

After spending a few weeks in Leesburg, 
State Department officials quietly returned 
the papers and archives, including the Char- 
ters, to Washington. The archives moved 
into a house on G Street, the Department of 
State's temporary office. 

In addition to the extensive physical dam- 
age, the attack struck a great psychological 
blow to the still-growing city. Congress appro- 
priated funds to repair and rebuild the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the Capitol, and public offices 
on their present sites rather than start from 
scratch. To protect their real estate invest- 
ments, private citizens and businessmen also 
raised money to temporarily house the gov- 


ernment and reconstruct government offices. 


Charters Move Around, 
Receive Little Special Care 

Although the British occupation nearly 
destroyed the Charters of Freedom—and actu- 
ally destroyed many valuable federal records— 
Congress did not include provisions for a 
centralized archives in its plans to rebuild the city. 

Over the years, the Charters and other 
valuable historic documents continued to 
endure poor storage conditions, lack of suit- 
able space, constant shuffling around the 
city, and a near-constant threat of fire. 

Until 1841, the Department of State and 
its archives (including the Charters) moved to 
various locations around Washington. In that 
year, Secretary of State Daniel Webster trans- 
ferred some the most valuable historical docu- 


ments to the commissioner of patents, who 
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A Marine Honor Guard stands watch at the base 
of the Jefferson Memorial, where the original 
Declaration of Independence was placed to 
commemorate the bicentennial of Jefferson's birth 
on April 12, 1943. 


had just moved into a fireproof building—the 
new U.S. Patent Office. This same building 
now holds the Smithsonian American Art 
Museum and National Portrait Gallery. 

The Patent Office displayed the Declara- 


tion in a sunlit room for many years. Both 


_—_— 


the light and smoke from a nearby fireplace 
caused much of the damage and fading that 
today’s visitors see. 

The Declaration briefly moved to Phila- 
delphia in 1876 for exhibit at the Centen- 
nial International Exhibition, and when it 
returned, the State Department hung it in its 
library until 1894. That year, State Depart- 
ment officials finally recognized its fragile 
and deteriorated condition and stowed it 
away in a steel safe. The two other charter 
documents—the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights—had remained out of public display 
and therefore escaped similar deterioration. 

In 1920, a committee appointed by the 
secretary of state reported that the depart- 
ment lacked sufficient space, security, or 


fireproofing to safely store the archives. It rec- 
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ommended that some historical documents, 
including the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion be transferred to the Library of Congress. 

The following year, the Librarian of Con- 
gress happily took over guardianship of the 
documents and in 1924 placed the Consti- 
tution and Declaration of Independence on 
public display. 

Ten years later, Congress created the National 
Archives to house the federal government's 
permanently valuable records. The Archives 
immediately began identifying and locating 
federal records in storage in various locations in 
Washington and around the country. 

Staff found records in basements, attics, 
carriage houses, and abandoned buildings. 
The records had suffered from neglect, ver- 
min, and theft as a result of being housed in 
unsuitable and unsupervised storage areas. 

Even some of the nation’s most important 
documents such as the Bill of Rights were 
stored in potentially hazardous conditions. 
The Bill of Rights was not transferred to 
the Library of Congress with the Declara- 
tion and Constitution; it remained with the 
Department of State in the Old Executive 
Office Building. 

A 1936 Washington Post article reported 
that the Bill of Rights was kept in a “khaki- 
bound cardboard folder sitting upward with 
other early papers . . . in an uninspiring 
green steel cabinet... .. It would take no 
expert cracksman to open the cabinet. It 
could almost be done with a can—opener. 
Most of the time it is left unguarded.” 

In 1938 the Department of State trans- 
ferred the Bill of Rights and the bulk of 
the historical records in its custody to the 
National Archives. 

The newly appointed Archivist of the United 
States, R.D.W. Connor, believed that Amer- 
icas other founding documents, including 
the Declaration of Independence, Constitu- 
tion, and papers of the Confederation Con- 
gresses, would also be sent to the new National 
Archives. In fact, the building's 75-foot-high 
rotunda was designed specifically to display 


the Declaration and the Constitution. 
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Even so, for many years the Librarian of 


Congress refused to relinquish the documents. 


No Permanent Home for Charters 
Until 1952 at the National Archives 

More than a century after the War of 
1812, while World War II swept through 
Europe, the Librarian of Congress made 
plans to evacuate the priceless documents 
out of Washington as a precautionary mea- 
sure. He ordered the Declaration and the 
Constitution, along with other historically 
valuable records, sent to the United States 
Bullion Depository, better known as Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. The documents remained 
there for most of the war. (The Declaration 
was brought back to Washington for a week 
in 1943 and displayed during the bicenten- 
nial of Thomas Jefferson’s birth.) 

By the 1950s, the Archives had lost 
patience with its empty shrine to the found- 
ing documents. 

President Harry Truman's remarks during 
a Constitution Day ceremony at the Library 
of Congress opened the door for the Archives 
to makes its move: “I hope that these first 10 
amendments will be . . . sealed up and placed 
alongside the original document.” 

Archivist Wayne Grover entered secret 
negotiations with the Librarian of Congress 
to acquire the Declaration, the Constitu- 
tion, and papers of the Continental and 
Confederation Congresses. 

In 1952, with great fanfare, the Librarian 
of Congress agreed to transfer these records to 
the National Archives. When the Constitution 
and Declaration arrived on December 13, they 
joined the Bill of Rights for permanent display 
in the National Archives Exhibition Hall. 

During the dedication ceremony, Presi- 
dent Truman observed: “The Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights are now assembled in one place 
for display and safekeeping. Here, so far as 
is humanly possible, they will be protected 
from disaster and from the ravages of time.” 

During the renovation of the National 
Archives Building between 2001 and 2003, 


the Charters of Freedom underwent con- 
servation treatment and were sealed in new 
state-of-the-art encasements. 

With the exception of the 2001-2003 
period, the three documents have been on 
continuous display in the Rotunda as a high- 
light for millions of tourists, school children, 
and other visitors each year. While some 
visitors comment on their faded text, it is 
perhaps more appropriate to marvel at how 
they have survived their long journey to the 


Archives. @ 
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The President’ 
Archivist Goes 


10 War 
Fred W. Shipman in Italy in 1944 


By Greg Bradsher 


Fk red Shipman stepped off the plane that had brought him from Algiers in North Africa 
to Naples in southern Italy on April 3, 1944. It had been a long trip from Hyde Park, 
New York, via Washington, then to Algiers by plane, but he had a lot of work to do. 

The next day, he made the courtesy visit to the general in charge of Allied operations in southern 
Italy, then hurried to find the men who would be essential in helping him carry out his mission. 

His job: to survey methods to preserve and use Italian archives in the occupied area. 
These records could be invaluable to Allied intelligence units and military planners as they 
plotted their next move against Nazi Germany from the south. 

As Shipman began his work in Italy, the Allies were assembling millions of men and thousands 
of pieces of equipment at a secret location in England for the massive invasion of western Europe 
on what would be called “D-day.” Few knew it was just a few weeks away. 

Shipman’s journey to Italy and his work there came at the suggestion of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander, and with the approval of Archivist of the United States Solon 
Buck, as well as someone with more than a casual interest in Shipman and his work—President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt had chosen Shipman to be the first director of his presidential library in 
Hyde Park, New York, and he and his wife, Eleanor, had grown fond of him. As a result, 
Shipman had great rapport with Roosevelt, who had a keen interest in things archival. 

Shipman, carrying letters of introduction from top U.S. officials—including a personal 
letter from Roosevelt himself—quickly made contact with the U.S. and British units and 
individuals who would be essential to his mission. 

The President's archivist was far away from the comfortable confines of Hyde Park. He 


had gone to war. 


U.S. Troop Arrival in North Africa 
Awakens Archives to Problem 
Early in World War II, reports of war damage to archives abroad alarmed American archi- 


vists, who were concerned over the possible fate of the records and archives in areas of combat. 


Fred W. Shipman was the director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in 1944 when he was asked to travel 


to wartime Italy to survey methods to preserve and use Italian archives in the occupied area. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT: 


< x4999 
The Allied has requested the Combined 
ie send an archivist to the theater of opera Py 
which I understand means North Africa, Sicily and the Italian mainland. 
In response to this request Dr. Buck has nominated re to be sent to 


the theater of operations for a period of three months as archival 


adviser to the rol Cousiesion for Testy, and to perform other are of * 
the ed Commission for Italy, and to perform other archival 


ces that may be n a uarters,. 
x ar It would be ay job to survey the problem relative to records 
and archives found in this theater and to organize plans to preserve, 
Salvage and make available imoortant records for use in the continued 
administration and future reconstruction of the area and to preserve 
cultural materials. The plans are to be carried out by others. It is 
thought that on the basis of experience in this theater, planning for 
similar activities in other theaters could be greatly facilitated, 


Shipman (standing) consults with President Roos- 


As the request of the Allied Force Headquarters was received 
evelt at Hyde Park, undated. 


during your recent absence from the country, Dr. Buck put forth may 
name tentatively for this assignment with the very definite understanding 
that the nomination is subject to your consent and aporoval. It is 


proposed that I should retain my status as Director of the Library After the invasion of North Africa in 


and go as a sen e Archivist of the United States on . . 
a mission to be performed for and er the direction ed Force November 1942, the National Archives 
Headquarters. began to think of the practical importance 


I believe I can leave the affairs of the Library in such of records in connection with the govern- 
condition that they will not suffer by my absence of a few months, 


should you approve of my undertaking this proposed mission. 


ol 


Fred W. Shipman x 390 


ment of conquered territory. 

Also taking an interest in the fate of Euro- 
pean archives and records was Dr. Ernst Pos- 
ner, professor of archival administration at 
American University. His suggestive paper, 
titled “Public Records Under Military Occupa- 
tion,” published by the National Archives, was 
the spark that, according to Oliver W. Holmes, 


xV675-L 
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Shipman informed President Roosevelt in a memo dated January 6, 1944, that Archivist Solon Buck had nomi- 
nated Shipman to serve in Sicily and the Italian mainland as an “archival adviser” to “organize plans to preserve 
and salvage” records. Roosevelt approved with an “OK.” 


director of research and records description at 
the time, “suddenly lit our sluggish imagina- 
tion and opened our eyes to the importance of 


The many domestic demands on the 
National Archives, intensified by the war, 
made it slow to awaken to its opportuni- 
ties to be of service in protecting archives in 
war areas. Having only begun operations in 
1934, the young agency possessed no previ- 
ous wartime experience. 

In 1942, the first year of U.S. participation 


in the war, the Archives was concerned mostly 
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about the protection of its own holdings 
should Washington, D.C., become a war area. 

With Allied forces ready to strike North 
Africa, however, the National Archives turned 
its attention to European archival treasures 
that would be endangered by the activities of 
both friend and foe in the coming struggle. 
Some were doubtless already destroyed in 


preliminary bombing operations. 


protecting records as a military measure.” 

One of the listeners to Posner’s talk was 
Fred Shipman, director of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York. 
Shipman, born in 1903, came to Wash- 
ington in 1929 to work in the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress after 
receiving his B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Clark University, pursuing further graduate 
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studies at Harvard, working at the American 


Antiquarian Society, and teaching at Boston 
University. 

Shipman was one of the first professionals 
selected by the first Archivist of the United 
States, R.D.W. Connor, for the new National 
Archives in 1935. On March 16, 1936, he 
was appointed chief of what later became the 
Division of State Department Archives. 

In December 1938, Shipman became 
involved with Roosevelt's plans to establish 
a separate institution for his papers and col- 
lections. Connor, who was working with the 
President on the project, selected Shipman 
to make a survey of President and Mrs. Roo- 
sevelt’s papers in Washington. After consult- 
ing with FDR, on July 16, 1940, Connor 


named Shipman director of the first presi- 
dential library. 


FDR, Marshall, Eisenhower Turn 
Attention to Records Preservation 
Posner's Paper prompted Shipman to write 


a memorandum the next day to Roosevelt 
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in which he stressed the importance of pro- 
tecting records in war areas, both for their 
eventual usefulness to military government 
and for their cultural value. Two days later, 
Roosevelt read the memorandum at a cabinet 
meeting and asked that the members issue 
any orders required to ensure that records in 
war areas were given necessary protection. 

Following up on Roosevelt's interest and con- 
cern, on May 8 Army Chief of Staff Gen. George 
C. Marshall cabled Eisenhower, then Supreme 
Commander, Allied Forces of the North African 
Theater of Operations (NATOUSA), and Jacob 
L. Devers, then Commanding General of U.S. 
Army Forces in Europe. 

Marshall said the great loss suffered in 
the past because local archives in cities and 
towns had been destroyed could be avoided 
if special care was taken to preserve such 
archives. He informed them that the Presi- 
dent wanted every effort possible to be made 
for their preservation. 

Meanwhile, the military was setting up 
civil affairs organizations to handle civilian 
functions in occupied areas. Plans were made 
at Allied Forces Headquarters (AFHQ) in 
late March 1943 for civil affairs organization 
and operations, and by April 15 the plan- 
ning staff was established. 

Back in the United States, the secretary 
of war established a Civil Affairs Division 
(CAD) within the War Department, on 
March 1, 1943. The CAD was to formulate 
and coordinate U.S. military policy con- 
cerning the administration and government 
of captured or liberated countries, to advise 
and assist the commanders engaged in such 
occupation or civil affairs activities, and to 
train and supply personnel for such activi- 
ties. Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring became 
the CAD director in April 1943. 

Not long after the civil affairs organiza- 
tion began taking shape in North Africa, 
various cultural institutions called on both 
the British War Office and the U.S. War 
Department to assign officers to advise on 


the preservation of historical and art trea- 


sures. The British War Office, in light of 


their experiences in North Africa, proposed 
to take steps in advance for the conserva- 
tion of monuments in Sicily and Italy. The 
Americans agreed, and two slots were added 
in the organization table. 

Discussions within the military civil 
affairs authorities led to the creation in May 
of the Office of Adviser on Fine Arts and 
Monuments to the Chief of Civil Affairs at 
the headquarters of Allied Military Govern- 
ment of Occupied Territories (AMGOT). 
On May 13, Marshall informed Eisenhower 
by cable that the first American to appointed 
to that office was former Harvard professor 
Capt. Mason Hammond. Hammond was in 
Palermo by early August, thus becoming the 
first American “Monuments Man.” 

Meanwhile, early in July 1943, represen- 
tatives of the Committee of the American 
Council of Learned Societies on Protection 
of Cultural Treasures in War Areas, of which 
Archivist Buck was a member, visited the 
National Archives. They asked for the agen- 
cys advice and cooperation in developing 
lists for the armed forces of cultural monu- 
ments, treasures, and institutions. Military 
authorities had already indicated to the 
committee that such lists would be welcome 


and highly useful. 


Need to Preserve Italian Archives 
Draws Widespread Support 

Most of the information needed was in the 
National Archives library, and Professor Pos- 
ner was eager to help. The National Archives 
furnished overall supervision, materials, typ- 
ing assistance, and assistance in revision and 
editing, and Posner began work on a list of 
Italian archival repositories a few days before 
the July 10 invasion of Sicily. 

During August, Posner prepared a 29-page 
listing of archival repositories in Italy. At the 
end of August, Archivist Buck sent a copy 
of Posner’s “Archival Repositories in Italy” 
to Hilldring, but Hilldring responded that 
until the War Department received reports 
on the usefulness of the Italian list, he was 


notina position to say hether the National 
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Hilary Jenkinson of Britain's Public Records Office, 
also an adviser to the War Office, was appointed to 
oversee the archives section of the MFA&A. 


Archives should prepare similar assembled 
lists for other countries. 

Hilldring said the project should be coor- 
dinated with pending studies of the Ameri- 
can Commission for the Protection and 
Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments 
in Europe (the word “Europe” was later 
replaced with “War Areas”), which came 
into being with Roosevelt's approval on 
June 23, 1943. He added that ample general 
instructions had already been issued to make 
every effort to preserve local archives and to 
use the information in them. 

Meanwhile, the response to the National 
Archives’ first distribution of the “Archival 
Repositories in Italy” list to selected govern- 
ment officials was so favorable that it was 
clear a need was being met. 

The Allies, led by Gen. Harold Alex- 
ander’s 15th Army Group, landed on the 
mainland of Italy on September 3, 1943. 
The Italians quickly agreed to an armistice, 
and Allied government in Italy began when 
AFHQ dispatched an Allied Military Mis- 
sion to Brindisi, then the seat of the Italian 
government. 

In November, the Allied Military Mission's 


duties were transferred to the Allied Con- 
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trol Commission (ACC) for Italy. Among 
ACC's functions, through its Monuments, 
Fine Arts and Archives (MFA&A) subcom- 
mission, was supervising the protection and 
preservation of the monuments, art, and 
archives of Italy. In late January 1944, the 
functions and staff of the various military 
government organizations were merged 
under ACC, and it was given command over 
all military government areas in Italy. 

As the Italian campaign continued, there 
was growing interest in the state of Italian 
archives. 

In late October, Eisenhower told the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff that already 
the headquarters at Algiers was receiving 
requests for Italian documents. He indicated 
that the systematic collection of archives and 
documents required organized and directed 
effort by competent archivists. He added: 


Suggest if 2 governments desire such col- 
lection to be carried out that they make 
initial designation of 1 archivist with small 
staff each from United States and United 
Kingdom. They would be attached to sub- 
commission in education, fine arts and 
archives of allied control commission. . . . 
Desirable that they be on hand as soon as 
possible after occupation of Rome. If sug- 
gestion acted upon, request earliest advice 


to that arrangement may be made. 


Within a week, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff said they agreed with Eisenhower. 

Learning of Eisenhower's October 30 
request, the Librarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish, suggested Manual Sanchez of the 
Library of Congress for the job. Sanchez was 
in the Iberian peninsula at the time, collect- 
ing library and documentary material, and 
was dispatched to Eisenhower's staff. 

In response to Eisenhower's request for an 
archivist, Shipman was attached for three 
months to the ACC Sub-Commission on 
Fine Arts, Archives, and Monuments. Eisen- 
hower was informed that Shipman “will 


collaborate with Manuel Sanchez, who has 


already been directed to report to you by 


Librarian of Congress.” 


Shipman’s Trip Interests FDR; 
Intelligence Units Get Involved 

Not long afterward, President Roosevelt 
interested himself in Shipman’s assignment, 
and on January 20, 1944, Hilldring notified 
the National Archives that arrangements 
had been completed with the North African 
Theater Commander for the attachment of 
Shipman to the ACC’s MFA&A subcom- 
mission. Shipman’s mission would be to 
survey the archival collections, propose ways 
that G-2 (Army Intelligence) and the Office 
of Naval Intelligence could use the materi- 
als, secure the preservation of the archives, 
and make them available for ACC’s use. 

Shipman’s trip to Italy, would be delayed 
and not begin to March. While he was wait- 
ing the British War Office had decided to 
send 61-year-old Hilary Jenkinson, of the 
Public Records Office (PRO) and archives 
adviser to the War Office, to oversee the 
archives section of the MFA&A subcommis- 
sion. Jenkinson, was, according to Holmes, 
“almost certainly, the most eminent archivist 
of his generation in the English-speaking 
world.” 

Jenkinson had joined the PRO in January 
1906. In 1915 he was commissioned as an 
artillery officer and went to France, where he 
served until the end of the war. He returned 
to England and was posted to the War 
Office. In 1920 he returned to the PRO. 
At the request of the Carnegie Foundation, 
in 1922 Jenkinson published Manual of 
Archive Administration. 

A revised edition came out in 1937, and 
Holmes noted that it was then the only sys- 
tematic treatment of the field in English 
and it “inevitably became a Bible to which 
inexperienced directors and untrained staff 
members [at the National Archives] turned 
for guidance.” Jenkinson was appointed 
archives adviser to the War Office in 1943 to 
advise on the protection of archives in occu- 


pied enemy territory. After getting settled in 
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The National Archites 
Mashington, B.C. 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHIVIST 


Maj. Gen. John H, Hilldring, Chief 


Civil Affairs Division 

War Department General Staff 
Pentagon Building 
Washington, dD. Ce. 


My dear General Hilldring; 


RG.165 
1Z0x2 


July 27, 1944 


In order to assure that adequate attention is given to archives and 
records in the European theater generally and in the work of the Mom- 
ments, Fine Arts, and Archives Section, SHAEF, in particular, I am 
venturing to send enclosed a recommendation that two American archivists 
be despatched to that theater—Mr. Shipman to go on a temporary mission 
similar to the recent one to Italy and Capt. Asa Thornton to go and remain 
attached to the MFA&A Section or to some other unit from which he can give 
continuing attention to these matters, 


The enclosed recommendation is prepared in some detail not so mch 
to persuade you and your office of the need but for use in persuading the 


theater officers of the importance 
Please feel free to use as much or 
desirable in your communications with the theater, 


of the subject if they need persuading, 
as little of it as you consider to be 


It seems to me that 


the case is a clear one, and perhaps it does not need this mech argument. 


I hope you can find time to read the copy of Colonel Woolley's state- 


ment attached so that the British viewpoint will be known to you. 
Colonel Woolley speaks in terms of 


Although 


"four American Archivists," I am recon 


mending only that the two named above be sent at present, with the under- 


standing 
imminent 


that more may be needed when the occupation of German territory is 


I believe that the American Commission for the Protection and Salvage 
of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War Areas will support this request, 
T have a letter from Mr. MacLeish suggesting the recommendation of an 
American archivist for the European theater. I am sending him a copy of 


these recommendations. 


< & MPORTANT ~ 


My 


Sincerely yours, 
Solon J. Buck 
Archivist of the United States 


/ FALE 


; . Sy A 
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Archivist Solon Buck wrote to Maj. Gen. John Hilldring, chief of the Civil Affairs Division, nominating two 
American archivists, Fred Shipman and Capt.Asa Thornton, to serve in occupied areas with the Monuments, 


Fine Arts, and Archives Section. 


at Naples, Jenkinson visited many archival 
repositories in southern Italy. 

On March 30, the chief administrative ofh- 
cer of the Advanced Echelon of AFHQ issued 
an administrative instruction, titled “Preserva- 
tion of Property of Historical [and] of Edu- 
cational Importance in Italy,” probably with 
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input by Jenkinson, stressing the need to pro- 
tect buildings, monuments, and cultural prop- 
erty as well as to protect archives and records. 
“In the case of written papers and books,” 
it said, “it is to be noted that even those 
which do not appear to be ancient may be of 


great importance, not only historically but 


Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring of the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion notified the National Archives in January 1944 
that arrangements were set with the Allied Control 
Commission in Italy for Shipman to begin his survey 
there of archival collections. 


as containing information necessary for the 
practical purposes of war. Casual destruction 
or dispersal of such collections, wherever 


found, will not be permitted.” 


FDR Tells All Commanders 
To Preserve, Protect Records 

Before departing for North Africa, Ship- 
man spent considerable time conferring 
with Archivist Buck as well as with officers 
in the War Department familiar with the 
problems involved in the collection and use 
of records in the North African Theater of 
Operations. 

Hilldring informed Devers (then Com- 
manding General North African Theater of 
Operations, U.S. Army, and also Deputy 
Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean 
Theater) that Shipman’s mission was to survey 
the problems relative to records and archives in 
Italy and to advise in the preparation of plans to 
preserve, salvage, and make available important 
records for use in the administration of Italy. 

Shipman was also authorized to _per- 
form special and temporary duties with the 
MFA&A subcommission of the Allied Con- 


trol Commission. 
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ALLIED FORCE HEADQUARTERS 
Military Geverment Seeticn. 
7 my 196 


REPORT GF PRED W. SHIPMAN 
AS ARCHIVAL ADVISOR 10 THE A.C.C. 


Qa March 30, I reported to Allied Forwe Heedquartere, Military 
Government Seetion as archives advisor to the Subcemission en Fine 
Arts, Menenente and Arehives ef the Allied Centro] Comission. I spent 
the next four daye discussing ay aissien with General Devers, Ommeral 
Qummell, General Roderiek, Colonel Sleene, Oaptein Bachan, (U.5.N.) 
and ether officere at A.F.H.Q. wheee Sametions touched upon the subject 
ef ag mission. On April 3, I flew from Algiere to Baples with Licsten- 
ent Roland Segalini who wae assigned to arrange my affaire and to aid ne 
in ay work. As I do not know the Italien language, Lt. Segalini alse 
served as ay interpreter. 

I reported to Lt. Gen. MeeFarleme, Chief Cemmiseioner, Allied 
Comtro] Commission en April 4b, wae misdirected te the effiecs of the Sub- 
cummiseioen and want to Salerno enly to return to Maples and report te 
Majer Bewald, Oaief ef the Fine Arte, Monuments end Archives Subcemnissicn 
ef the 4.C.C. om April S. 

Walle in Maples I contacted Bilary Jenkineses of the Publis Record 
Offisee, Landen who hed been sent cut by the British goverumet for the 
eane reasen I hed been cent out by the United States doverment. Ir. 
denkinsca hed bem in the theater six weeks price to ny arrival. The 


mended along general lines of policy was jointly sponsored. 

I remained in Naples watil April 18 working with A.C.C. and 02 
establishing policy and developing procedures to effeet plans put forth 
by Mr. Jenkinson and me. From that date until May 4, I traveled over~ 
landthrough occupied Italy visiting the arehival repositories is each 
Provincial eapital and those of Ontenia and Palereo in Sicily. I repor= 
ted back te A.F.H.Q. om May 5. ‘There fellows ao statement of understand- 
ings reached at Baples und recomendations I an asking as @ result ef ay 
findings both in Naples aad on ay tour of occapied Italy. 

The most signifiemnt and timely wee of public and private reeerds 
(or archives) is their exploitation for aid im carrying em the war effert. 
Sqoh resords are often indispensable to the continued adninistration ef 
&@ commenity er a business and for protecting the civil rights of deserving 
people. It is obvicus that in time of war military necessity must have 
firet consideration. However experience has shown that more care could 
be exercised in the first stages after ecmbat in protecting records 
against umesessary destruction through pillage, billetiag of troope and 
oversealous searehers for resords of intelligence walve. ‘To reduce the 
loes of valuable recerds in future operetions through any ef these causes 
(which ia turn often advevecly affeet the latelligance Service) ir. 
Jenkinson aad I conferred with Major R.J. Cave ef Advansed 0-2, doiatly 
we recommended definite stepe to be talem. These recomendations were 
oubaitted by 0-2 to A.F.H.Q. where they were approved. 

The recommendations wares G-2 is to protect archives in Intelli- 


presente of representatives of beth countries wae concrete evidence of 
the serious imterest in and of the importance of the subject on which we 


were sent to advise. Naturally we cellaberated and what wae dome or reecen- 


gence centers against populations and troops em seme lines as these 
laid by %S* foree for Rome. 


The first two pages of Shipman’s May 7, 1944, report on his work in occupied Italy and Sicily. He wrote that while records were first invaluable for “carrying out the 
war effort,’ they must also be preserved to enable the “continued administration of a community” after hostilities end. 


Hilldring asked Devers to help Shipman 
when he arrived and added that “the President 
has granted Mr. Shipman a leave of absence 
for the purpose of carrying out this mission. 
I have asked Mr. Shipman to submit a report 
of his findings and recommendations upon his 
return, and would appreciate any courtesies 
and assistance which you can give Mr. Ship- 
man in this undertaking.” 

While Shipman traveled to Italy, General 
Marshall informed Eisenhower and Devers 
that, with reference to the invasion of Sic- 
ily and subsequent landings on the Italian 
mainland, “the President directs that special 
instructions be issued to our Commanders 
that they make every effort possible to pre- 
serve at the time of occupation and thereaf- 
ter the local archives of all of the towns and 
seats of Governments occupied. In the past 


wars a great loss, inconvenience, and trou- 
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ble has been due to the destruction of such 
archives in occupied localities. Therefore 
special care should be taken to preserve at all 
times local archives in the towns and seats of 
occupied countries in this War.” 

Shipman left Washington on March 17, 
and on March 30 he reported to AFHQ, 
Military Government Section, at Algiers, 
as archives adviser to the Fine Arts, Monu- 
ments, and Archives subcommission. When 
Shipman arrived, many thought he had 
come to inquire into these matters for the 
President directly. Knowledge of the Presi- 
dent's personal interest in the subject created 
an atmosphere that was of immense help to 
Shipman, as was a personal letter from the 
President that he took with him. 

When he talked to Devers and other ofh- 
cers, Shipman was surprised to find out that 


they thought the intention in the original 


request for an archivist was for someone 
to collect books for leading libraries in the 
country, that is, to do the same kind of work 
that Manuel Sanchez was then doing in Italy 
for the Library of Congress. 

He explained his own (and Washing- 
ton'’s) interpretation of his role, and after 
several conferences with Devers and others, 
Shipman’s mission was defined as working 
in close cooperation with the Army and 
Navy intelligence services; to survey pres- 
ent and projected methods for preserving 
and using the administrative records and 
archives of local and national government 
agencies within the area of occupation; 
and, on the basis of this survey, to recom- 
mend procedures to preserve and make 
available to the ACC records necessary to 
the continued administration and future 


reconstruction of the areas. 
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Shipman Finally in Naples, 
Quickly Seeks Out Jenkinson 

Shipman then spent the next four days 
discussing his mission with Devers and other 
officers at AFHQ whose duties touched 
upon the subject of his mission. 

On instructions from Devers, he con- 
ferred with Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Roderick, 
deputy assistant chief of the intelligence 
staff ac AFHQ. Roderick called into their 
conference a Major Sloane of G-2, who had 
worked out the current arrangements for 
handling and preserving certain captured 
enemy documents of military value. The 
three reviewed the plans that had been ten- 
tatively drawn up for the next anticipated 
military operation. 

At the conclusion of their conference, 
Shipman was instructed to contact Maj. 
R. J. Cave, G-2 (Advanced Intelligence) 
in Naples and to assist him in any way 
he could to refine the plans they had dis- 
cussed. Before Shipman left Algiers, Devers 
gave Shipman a letter of introduction to 
Lt. Gen. Sir Frank N. Mason-MacFarlane, 
chief commissioner of the Allied Control 
Commission in Naples, requesting that 
Shipman receive assistance in carrying out 
his mission. 

Shipman’s arrival in Naples was quickly 
followed by his courtesy calls on Mason- 
MacFarlane and to Maj. Ernest T. DeWald, 
a former professor of art and archaeology 
at Princeton and chief of the MFA&A sub- 
commission of the ACC. He also quickly 
made contact with Jenkinson. 

In response to a cable from General Rod- 
erick, Major Cave contacted Shipman and 
invited him to confer with him and his G-2 
group. Jenkinson, too, wanted to talk to 
Cave about archival issues. 

The three of them conferred intermittently 
over 15 days, with Jenkinson and Shipman 
talking about the value of archives and records 
for carrying out the war effort and for admin- 
istrative uses. They developed what seemed 
to them a satisfactory procedure to protect 
records in which G-2 was interested. 
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A damaged church in Acerno, Italy. Shipman and Jenkinson had visited churches, as many held vital local records. 
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Che Matinnl Acchiies 
Che Fraukin DB. Rovesbelt Library 


Rybe Fork, |. 


Major General J. EF. Hilidring 
Director, Civil Affairs Division 
Office of the Chief of Staff 


War Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Attention: 
Dear Sir: 


Enclosed 


of my report as Temporary Archives Adviser to the 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives Subdcommission of 
the Allied Control Commission to the Civil Affairs 
Division of the War Department which I have been 
requested to supply @o your office. 


I was pleased to receive your kind 


letter of July 3. 


With best wishes, 


“Pinclo sures 


| 


On July 7, 1944, Shipman sent copies of his report as ™ 


Jointly, Jenkinson and Shipman recom- 
mended to Cave definite steps to take to 
assert central control over the exploitation 
and protection of documents for intelli- 
gence purposes. Their recommendations, 
which AFHQ approved, included these 
provisions: G-2 was to protect archives in 
intelligence centers against populations 
and troops; G-2 should coordinate all 
activities of intelligence agencies collect- 
ing information; when G-2 was done with 


the records,they were to hand them over 
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July 7, 1944 


Major John Boettiger 


are two additional copies 


. 


Temporary Archives Adviser’ to General Hilldring. 


to the ACC for protection; and if archives 
of intelligence interest were removed for 
transmission elsewhere, they should be 
carefully recorded in registers. They also 
made recommendations for the ultimate 
restoration of displaced archives. 
Jenkinson and Shipman then turned 
their attention to records of historical inter- 
est and current administrative value to the 
communities. G-2 was to turn over control 
of certain records depositories to the ACC 


when intelligence had completed its work 


on them. At no time would the records be 
without protection. 

Jenkinson and Shipman requested that 
Brigadier Maurice S. Lush be informed of 
the procedures adopted by G-2 to protect 
archived records coming into its custody. 
They recommended that ACC determine 
in advance the locations of record deposi- 
tories of historical or administrative impor- 
tance and place them under guard as soon 
as possible after troops had occupied an 
area. 

Both Shipman and Jenkinson believed 
that a leaflet should be prepared in Italian 
on “first aid” to damaged records. They had 
a translation done of a portion of a leaflet 
that Jenkinson had compiled for use in Eng- 
land. Because the greatest danger to records 
was from uniformed troops, another leaflet 
was prepared for distribution among them. 
In simple and direct language, the leaflet set 
forth the message that records are important 
in the war effort and should not be unneces- 


sarily damaged or destroyed. 


Shipman Seeks U.S. Archivist 
For Permanent Duty in Italy 

Next, Shipman and Jenkinson worked on 
producing a comprehensive list of Italian archi- 
val repositories. The British had not published 
any such lists, but shortly after he reached 
Naples, Jenkinson began compiling a rather 
full, classified list of Italian archival repositories 
of chiefly older records. Shipman brought to 
his attention the lists that the Americans had 
produced, and during the latter part of April, 
Jenkinson enlarged considerably on a National 
Archives—produced descriptive list of lead- 
ing archival repositories in Italy, with special 
emphasis on the older historical archives. By 
early May, he finished his list and arranged for 
its distribution. 

Shipman, knowing his assignment was 
only temporary, believed it was necessary 
for an American archivist to be perma- 
nently attached to the MFA&A subcom- 
mission immediately. Already Jenkinson 


had arranged for two British captains to 
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be appointed to the subcommission as 
archivists. 

Because of the limitations on the num- 
ber of personnel who could be attached to 
the subcommission, Shipman was hesitant 
to ask for the appointment of more than 
one archivist. On April 8 he wrote to Col. 
Norman E. Fiske, Deputy Executive Com- 
missioner, Allied Control Commission, rec- 
ommending the assignment of an American 


archivist to the ACC: 


As you know the protection and reha- 
bilitation of Italian public and private 
archives relating to the current adminis- 
tration of Italy are of the highest impor- 
tance to the successful prosecution of 
the war and in the reconstruction of the 
country after the war. The importance 
of records of births, marriages, deaths, 
financial transactions, and police affairs 
is readily discernable. In the field of 
Italian National Affairs the important 
of records as those of the Foreign office 
take on a world wide significance. In 
addition, the historical archives of Italy 
are of value to scholars everywhere in 
the world who are interested in the his- 
tory of civilization and what lessons it 
teaches. Therefore everything should be 
done to protect these records from loss 


or destruction. 


He recommended that an American 
archivist, who would give attention to the 
protection, preservation, and rehabilita- 
tion of Italian archives, be appointed and 


that he be attached to the MFA&A sub- 


commission: 


An archivist is concerned with preserving 
and making available to users the material 
in his custody. There never has been a time 
as now when valuable bodies of records in as 
great quantity were in need of expert atten- 
tion. Using the techniques of his profession 
an archivist can do much to protect records 


and put them in serviceable condition; and 
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22 

were found te be Papal Bulls, briefe and reyal decrees fron Naples of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. These documents are now being listed and 
deciphered preperatery to heaving them published. In the archives ere alse 
reeerds of the Preneh Commission during the French cecupatican. The 
archives ere in the Prefettura building. The building iteelf had act 
been damaged, bet the windows in several of the big roceas had been breke. 
The archivist sent a request tethe provincial eomisaioer, Cel, Nichols, 
fer aid in getting the windows replaced. The commissioner told ne that he 
hed requested window glass te repair brogkm windows threugheut the tem and 
the request was appreved. He emt trucks te Salerne to get the glass and 
the trucks were set beck eapty. The officer in charge was told that all 
windew glass was being sent to Naples. One day's cutput at Selerno would 
£111 all of Cosenna’e needs, I was told. : 

Dato visited: April 27, 1944 
FOGGIA 


twetive. They are in the Palasse Provinciale md there ie a subsection 
ot Imsera. On making inquiry abeut the archives, I was advised that the 
arekivist, Giuseppe Vessa, was ten ailee gray a Lacere. drove oat te 


A page from Shipman's summary report to President Roosevelt in September 1944. He described the condi- 
tions he found in his survey of Italian sitces—building conditions, the presence or absence of local archivists, 
the types of records and their conditions, and the resources needed for rehabilitation. 


to acquire a body of information of value to vist, noting that the person would collab- 
the services, as well. orate with G-2 in the work of protecting 
archives and records from the moment of 
In concluding, he played his biggest occupation. 
hand: “Might I add that the Archivist of | Shipman now planned to take a tour of 
the United States, I feel sure, would concur archival repositories in southern Italy and 
in my recommendations. You are already Sicily. Before doing so he prepared a report, 
aware of the President’s interest in this which he probably shared with Jenkinson, 
subject.” He ccd this communication to describing what the work of the American 
the President, the Archivist of the United archivist ought to be: 
States, Hilldring, and Devers. He attached © collaborate with G-2 in protecting 


a suggested program of work for the archi- archives and records from the moment 
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American troops occupied an area, 

° be available to give professional assis- 
tance to prevent unnecessary loss or 
destruction of records, 

* maintain firsthand information on 
the fate of records important to the 
continued administration of a local- 
ity, and 

* encourage the use of microphotogra- 
phy as a means of supplying copies of 
important documents. 

Jenkinson followed up by writing a mem- 

orandum on April 30, on duties of archivists 


attached to MFA&A subcommission. 


Shipman Tours S. Italy, Sicily, 
Then Heads Back Home 

On April 18, Shipman began a tour of 
southern Italy and Sicily, surveying archi- 
val repositories, several of which had been 
bombed. He talked with archival authori- 
ties and generally secured information 
that formed the basis for a number of rec- 
ommendations he would latter make to 
AFHQ and to the CAD in Washington. 
When possible, he talked to officers about 
the importance for military purposes of the 
proper protection and handling of modern 
records. 

On May 7 Shipman submitted a sum- 
mary report of his mission to the military 
government section of AFHQ. After provid- 
ing a brief background of what he had done 


To learn more about 

* The the 
“Monuments Men” during 

and after World War II in Europe, 


www.archives.gov/publications/ 


work of 


go to 
prologue/2013/summer/. 

* The discovery of Nazi gold in the 
Merkers Mine, go to www.archives.gov/ 
publications/prologue/1999/spring/. 

* How American artists helped defend 

World War I, 


www.archives.gov/publications/ 


American troops in 
go to 


prologue/2012/spring/. 
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in Italy, Shipman emphasized that an archi- 
vist is a records expert. 

“Archival work,” he noted, “is a recog- 
nized profession and should be in the hands 
of archivists and not treated as an incidental 
function.” 

He stressed the value of Italian archives 
as aids to intelligence and in civil adminis- 
tration, adding that this applied largely to 
the modern records—though by no means 
not entirely. He strongly urged that the 
archivist maintain good liaison with G-2 
advanced intelligence for the greatest dam- 
age to records was done in the first day after 
battle. 

Upon returning to the United States on 
May 14, Shipman provided Archivist Buck 
with additional information regarding the 
appointment of an American archivist for 
Italy. 

For the archivist post in Italy, attention 
was eventually focused on Capt. William 
D. McCain, formerly an archivist with the 
National Archives, then historian with the 
Fifth Army in Italy. Buck wrote to Hilldring 
on June 1 recommending McCain. He 
noted that McCain had several years’ experi- 
ence in the National Archives and on recom- 
mendation from the National Archives was 
appointed archivist for the state of Missis- 
sippi, where he had established a fine repu- 
tation. 

While waiting for a response regarding 
McCain's appointment, Shipman wrote to 
President Roosevelt on June 20 regarding 
the disposition of captured enemy records at 
the end of hostilities as well as the disposi- 
tion of the records of combined operations. 
Roosevelt referred it to the secretary of war, 
who informed the President about what was 
being done in that regard. 

On June 28 Shipman sent Hilldring his 
report of his visit to southern Italy. He 
told Hilldring that, as he was writing the 
report, news had come that the procedures 
which he had a part in establishing for 
protecting Italian archives were put into 


practice within the first 48 hours after the 


Allied forces entered Rome. “I need not 
tell you that this is gratifying to me,” he 
wrote. 

Hilldring responded, thanking Shipman 
for his letter and enclosed reports. “We 
are very grateful to you for the fine work 
which you have done in this field,” he 
said. On July 1 Shipman sent a report to 
President Roosevelt and General Hilldring 
about his activities in Italy. After discuss- 
ing his mission, Shipman reported on his 
activities, observations, and recommenda- 


tions. 


Shipman Returns to Europe, Gets 
U.S. Archivist for German Records 

There were no archivists with MFA&A 
when those officers went into action in 
France in June and July of 1944. Ac the 
Buck and Holmes 


wanted to avoid the mistake made in the 


National Archives, 


Italian theater, when no American archi- 
vist was present to address archives and 
records issues for a significant period of 
time. 

Again Shipman was drafted to do the 
promotional work. Capt. Asa Thornton, 
a former National Archives staff member, 
was sent with Shipman and permanently 
assigned to the theater to carry on the con- 
templated program until reinforcements 
arrived. 

On September 16 Hilldring wrote to 
G-5 SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary Force) to report that Ship- 
man had been authorized and invited to per- 
form special temporary duty with MFA&A 
Section of G-5. Shipman’s orders had been 
issued in response to G-5’s request for an 
expert to be sent to the European theater of 
operations to prepare plans for preserving 
and using German archives. 

“The President,” Hilldring noted, “has 
granted Mr. Shipman a leave of absence for 
the purpose of carrying out his mission and 
would appreciate any courtesy and _assis- 
tance which you could give Mr. Shipman in 


this undertaking.” 
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Thornton left within a week, and Ship- 
man followed him to London on Septem- 
ber 19. When Thornton arrived in London, 
SHAEF assigned him to work with Hilary 
Jenkinson in making his list of archives of 
western Germany. 

On September 26, Thornton reported 
back to SHAEF, and the next day SHAEF 
MFA@&A staff met with Shipman to discuss 
German archives and U.S. archival person- 
nel in Germany. Thornton and Shipman 
were directed to report next to SHAEF ar 
Versailles. 

Before leaving London, Shipman had 
a chance to discuss archival issues with 
Maj. Mason Hammond, then acting chief, 
MFA&A, U.S. Group Control Council. 
Shipman and Thornton arrived at Versailles 
on October 3, and for the next two months 
Shipman provided advice and assistance 
regarding archival matters. In December 
1944, Shipman returned to the United 
States and his duties with the Roosevelt 
Library. 

Before leaving Europe, Shipman wrote 
instructions for the U.S. archivists assigned 
to the MFA&A section SHAEF. He pointed 
out that their purpose was to protect the 
enemy archives and records in areas under 
Allied control from unnecessary damage, 
loss, or destruction. These materials were 
of value to military intelligence, essential 
to military government in administering 
an area, and important for an understand- 
ing and knowledge of Germany through its 
history. 

“The dangers to records have been from 
pillaging by the populace and troops, the 
lack of controls over over-zealous Intel- 
ligence agents who have indiscriminately 
taken papers away and exposure to the ele- 
ments when the building in which records 
are housed is damaged or destroyed,” Ship- 
man wrote. 

Shipman recommended that archivists 
contact combat units to remind them of 
“the value of records as a weapon of war 


so that they will not unwittingly destroy 


The President's Archivist Goes to War 


important material.” Shipman added that 
past experience had shown that intelligence 
officers had done much harm through mis- 
handling. 

“The Archivist,” Shipman wrote, “should 
move about, use his authority and influence 
to see to it that the instructions regarding the 
handling of records are obeyed.” He added: 
"No amount of instructing will answer all 
the questions that will arise. Within the lim- 
its of the authority granted him, the Archi- 
vist must exercise his own ingenuity and 
intelligence; that fact should be remembered 
at all times.” 

His work in Italy and Germany, in 
helping to protect archives and modern 
records for cultural, administrative, and 
intelligence purposes, was greatly appre- 
ciated by intelligence and civil affairs 
staffs. By demonstrating the importance 
of having archivists involved in MFA&A 
work, Shipman’s efforts paved the wave 
for archivists like Lester K. Born, Sgt. B. 
Child, and Seymour J. Pomrenze to play 
important roles in archival matters in 
occupied Germany. 

After the President’s death in April 1945, 
Shipman took charge of the transfer of 
White House papers and materials to the 
Roosevelt Library. He resigned in April 1948 
and joined the newly created National Secu- 
rity Resources Board. The following year, 
he transferred to the Department of State 
as records management officer, and in 1954 
he became librarian of the Department of 
State, a position he held until he retired on 
June 30, 1970. 

Ata retirement luncheon hosted by Archi- 
vist of the United States James B. Rhoads, 
Shipman said, “Any work I did as a member 
of the National Archives organization was 
done with great pride and love for my job. 
To the extent I succeeded in making a con- 
tribution, | am happy.” 

He died in June 1978, fondly remembered 
by his National Archives colleagues and the 


military personnel with whom he worked in 


Europe and the United States. Hd 
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II, Special Studies (Washington, DC: Center 
of Military History, United States Army, 1992); 
Hilary Jenkinson and H. E. Bell, for the British 
Committee on the Preservation and Restitution 
of Works of Art, Archives and Other Material 
in Enemy Hands, /talian Archives During the 
War and at Its Close (London: His Majesty's 
Office, 1947), The 


Commission for the Protection and Salvage 


Expeditionary Forces 


Stationery American 
of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War 
Areas, Report of the American Commission for 
the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in War Areas (Washington, DC: 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1946); Oliver W. Holmes, “The 
Archives and the Protection of Records in War 


National 


Areas,” American Archivist, Vol. 9, no. 2 (April 
1946); Fred W. Shipman, “Franklin Delano 
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THE ARMY in THE WOODS 


Records Recount Work of World War I Soldiers 
In Harvesting Spruce Trees for Airplanes 


By Kathleen Crosman 


()* of the more unusual duty stations for military personnel during World War I, and 


one that many genealogists might not be aware of, was in the forests and mills of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Men who had experience in the logging industry found themselves fighting the war not 
in the trenches in Europe but among the trees and lumberyards of Oregon and Washington. 

By the time the United States entered the war in the spring of 1917, the Allies were in des- 
perate need of flawless, lightweight, and strong lumber to build the aircraft needed to over- 
come the trench warfare stalemate and to battle the Red Baron over the skies of Germany. 

In May of 1917, Maj. Charles R. Sligh, a reserve Army officer in charge of procuring 
wood, was sent to Washington and Oregon to evaluate the lumber situation. In a letter 
to the chairman of the Aircraft Production Board of the Council of National Defense he 
reported: 

“Every one has been taken aback by the magnitude of the combined demand. France 
and England each ask for as much as the present total production. Altogether the demand 
is more than trebeled [sic].”' Sitka spruce, available only in the coastal forests of Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, and Alaska, was the ideal material. Getting Sitka spruce 
trees out of the forests and into the airplane factories was not easy. The lumber industry 
wanted and tried to meet the increased demand without government assistance. By Novem- 
ber of 1917, about 2 million feet of spruce was being produced per month, but the U.S. 
Government was requesting an increase to 10 million feet per month in order to meet the 
demands of the Allies and its own military for wood to build airplanes.’ 

However, many stands of Sitka spruce were virtually inaccessible due to lack of logging 
roads, railroad tracks, and mills. There were also problems with the workforce. Labor groups 
were gearing up to demand better working conditions and threatening to strike. Given these 
challenges, it seemed an impossible task to increase lumber production fivefold. 

So, the U.S. Army created the Spruce Production Division to unify all the groups 
involved—timber men, loggers, mill men—to expedite production. This special military 


command consisted primarily of draftees, some volunteers, and some regular Army troops. 


During World War |, men of the Spruce Production Division in Olympic National Forest split spruce logs 
using wooden wedges with iron band around them—wmetal was scarce during the war. 


Most had prior experience in logging, milling, and associated 
necessary tasks, such as building railroad lines to transport the 
logs to the mills. 

While many of the Spruce Squadrons worked in the woods, 
others supplied manpower to privately owned sawmills as well 
as those built and operated by the Spruce Production Division. 
The Traffic Section took care of the logistics of shipping the 
finished lumber to Atlantic ports for shipment overseas, which 
alone was a monumental task. 

As Gerald W. Williams points out, between “November 1917 
and October 1918, spruce production jumped from 2,887,623 
to 22,145,823 board feet monthly. For the same twelve month 
period, a total of 143,008,961 board feet of spruce was shipped 
from the Northwest forests, including two small units from 
Alaska and California.’ This is a remarkable achievement for a 
military division in existence for a mere 15 months. 

The National Archives at Seattle holds roughly 187 cubic feet 
of Spruce Production records. ‘They include the correspondence 
of 150 field squadrons and companies, district offices, the head- 
quarters cantonment at the Vancouver Barracks in Vancouver, 
Washington, and the Spruce Production Corporation. 

The Spruce Production Corporation was chartered in August 
1918 in the State of Washington by John E. Morley, Prescott W. 
Cookingham, and John P. Murphy.’ The principal office was in 
Vancouver, Washington. With the war expected to last longer 
and with things well organized thanks to the work of the Spruce 
Production Division, the U.S. government decided to “de-mil- 
itarize” many of the functions of the division. The real property 
of the division (railroads, mills, etc.) as well as functions such as 


trafic management were transferred to the corporation. 
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An Army truck at work in the Spruce Production Division's logging in 


the Northwest. 
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The material has been used by historians and other 
researchers interested in the World War I era; in the 
role of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, a 
“loyal” labor union established to maintain labor peace; 
and in the impact of the 1918 flu pandemic. 

Bur the value of these records to genealogists has been 
limited to those who knew in which unit the research 
subject had served. Finding that information was com- 
plicated by the destruction of millions of military per- 
sonnel records in the 1973 fire at the Military Personnel 
Records Center in St. Louis, Missouri. Army records suf- 
fered the worst damage, with 80 percent of the files for 
those discharged from 1912 to 1960 destroyed. 

The Archives in Seattle has a complete roster of all 
military personnel in the Spruce Production Division as 
of November 1, 1918. While this is merely one span of 
time, it is at least an entry point that can be used to begin 
research. The roster is arranged by first letter of the sur- 
name and then by unit, and it lists each man's age, rank, 
duty assignment, and home address. 

The National Archives at Seattle hopes to have volunteers 
enter the information into a searchable database to improve 
access in the future. The roster by itself provides a certain 
amount of information. It also serves as an index to the cor- 
respondence files for a specific Spruce Production Squadron. 

These correspondence files were referred to regularly by 
the squadron commander and by the squadron clerk. Cor- 
respondence between a squadron and headquarters can be 
found going back and forth many times. In order to keep 
track of the correspondence, each squadron clerk maintained 
numbered correspondence files and then tracked the corre- 
spondence in one or more correspondence index books. 

These index books had subject and name entries with the 
correspondence number on alpha index pages in the front 
of the book. In some books there is also a numeric list of 
the correspondence on blank pages in the back with brief 
summaries of each memo/letter. 

These examples are soldiers whose names showed up 
in squadron correspondence index books: 

¢ In March 1918, Pvt. Edward Jensen requested a 

five-day furlough to return to Seattle. He had been 
required under the compulsory allotment law to 
provide for his ex-wife, who had deserted and then 
divorced him. He had recently received informa- 


tion from his wifes mother that she had remar- 


In a letter dated April 25, 1918, Pvt. Arlis A. McMillen requested a 
30-day furlough to return home to recover from a work injury. He 
had sliced off a part of his ankle bone and needed to recover. 
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. Headquarters Det: bhrumt $5 
41°th Souad on AX 
Aberdeen, Bashingtone 


March 5th 1916. 


at 


2 Fron Prt kdword Jensem, Detachment $3 415th Squadren 
te Oe 0. Srd Detacheext 415th Jquadren 
Subject Request fer Furlough. 


le Pvt Jensen requ-sts furlourh of five days extending from the niath 
day of March until the fourteemth day of wareh,1915. 


2. Pvt Jensen has been oor ellec,under the Gompulsory Allotment Lav, ° 
to pay his wife the sur of fifteen dohlirs per mnth. Pvt Jensen was deserted by 
his wife,a3 nearly as he cin remenber,on the fifth day of November,1912. cince 
that time,according to informtion received from her mother,the wife has bea 
re~married. as yet he has no definite facts on the case,except the verbal state= 
ment of the mother. accordias to this report she wea married im King co:mty, 
State of dashington. 


3. Pvt Jensem requests sufficient time im which to ~s@urm te Seattle 


fer the purpose of securing, from the County Cler’ of ving Coumt, this final 
proof of his exemption from the Compulsory alletramt Lay. 


Hq "rd Detachment 413th Scurdron ..J3C,.dberdeen, Bas: imetc, 
To GeOe 412th Squadron aBBC, at crdeen, .aShing tong a) 


In March 1918, Pvt. Edward Jensen requested a five-day furlough to return to Seattle to see 
if he could secure a court exemption from the Compulsory Allotment Law under which he 
was required to make payments to his ex-wife. 
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Left Memos 
transferring men 
and their service 
records to anew 
command can be 
a good source 

for identifying 
servicemen, such as 
this April 20, 1918, 
transfer at Camp 
6, at Aberdeen, 
Washington. 


Right: A roster 
page includes 

the serviceman’'s 
name, organization, 
rank, present 

duty, and address. 
Duties include, unit 
foreman, tallyman, 
and even musician. 
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ried in King County. If true, he could terminate 
his allotment. Jensen requested the furlough “for 
the purpose of securing, from the County Clerk 
of King County, this final proof of his exemption 
from the Compulsory Allotment Law.” 

Pvt. Arthur W. Anderson requested a furlough in 
May 1918 to return to Great Falls, Montana, to 
“straighten out his affairs on his homestead.”° 

On April 25, 1918, Pvt. Arlis A. McMillen requested 
a 30-day furlough to return home to recover from a 
work injury. McMillen was a 26-year-old wood split- 
ter from Edina, Missouri. He had been working in the 
woods and hit his ankle with his axe. Fortunately, he 
cut off just a part of the bone on his ankle and only 
needed to be off his feet for a month.’ 

Pvt. Raymond L. Renwick was officially attached 
to the 30th Spruce Squadron based in Vancouver, 
Washington, but he spent much of 1918 attached 
to the 42nd Spruce Squadron based in Aberdeen. 
His particular duty was to drive and maintain the 
Ford Touring Car assigned to Ist Lt. Donald G. 
Hugo, the medical reserve corps surgeon for the 
area.® His heart, however, was elsewhere. Renwick 
applied repeatedly to take the examination for 
entrance to the Flying Service, and his local com- 
manders repeatedly recommended him for this 


opportunity.’ Still, nothing came of their attempts. 
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The best they were able to do was promote him, in 
November 1918, to private first class.'° 

In early 1918, Dawn L. Diffin, wife of Robert A. Dif- 
fin, wrote to headquarters to complain that she had 
not been getting her husband's allotment money. Rob- 
ert Diffin had originally been with the 42nd Spruce 
Squadron but had subsequently been transferred to 
the Vancouver Barracks. On March 5, the commander 
of the 42nd responded that: “Diffin had an allotment 
made out in favor of his wife which was entered on 
our December Pay Roll which also showed him last 
paid to October 31, 1917. So he has done all he could. 
He received no further pay until after we received our 
January Pay Roll which was toward the end of Febru- 
ary. Difhn, I think, has been short of money.”"! 

On September 13, 1918, Pvt. Major F Ball 
requested a discharge on “account of the illness and 
age of my father which renders him unfit for work; 
the drafting of my brother-in-law into the service; 
the illness of my mother and the consequent leav- 
ing of the care of seven children (all under the 
age of ten years) and the farm to my wife, who is 


strictly dependent upon me for support.”'* 


The Spruce Production Division grew from nothing 
to a maximum size of roughly 30,000 men between 
November 1917 and November 1918. Given the large 


number of soldiers who served in the Spruce Production 
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Division, few are mentioned by name in the correspon- 
dence held in our collections. The examples above are of 
soldiers not only mentioned by name but also listed in 
the squadron index books by name. 
The following soldiers are mentioned by name but not 
indexed by name. The only way to find this correspon- 
dence is to know in which squadron the soldier served. 
¢ In October 1918, squadrons were asked to provide a 
list of all members of the Jewish faith in their units. 
The report of the 42nd Squadron contained only the 
name of Irving Aaron, a 22-year-old private from 
Virginia, Minnesota." 

¢ Memos listing men being transferred into or out 
of a unit were not indexed in the squadron index 
books. On April 20, 1918, a total of 32 men were 
transferred into the 42nd Spruce Squadron." 

¢ Sometimes soldiers were transferred to other squadrons 

or to the Vancouver Barracks before their pay checks 
were received at their original squadron. On April 24, 
1918, the commander of the 42nd Squadron sent a cover 
memo with the paychecks for the seven men listed who 
had been transferred to the Vancouver Barracks.’ 

¢ Periodically, squadron commanders were asked to 

report the names of men fit for overseas duty. In July 


Right: Names of men are recorded on a “Transfer of Clothing Slips” 
of March 1918 for the Ist Co. Casual Detachment at Vancouver 
Barracks, Washington. 


Below: A view of the camp of the 92nd and 95th Squadrons of the 
Spruce Production Division at Newport, Oregon, undated. 
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The Army in the Woods 


1918, the commander of the 78th Spruce Squadron, 
based in Astoria, Oregon, sent a list of 13 men physi- 
cally fit for overseas duty and also noted the names of 
two men who were not fit for overseas duty.'° 

* Standardized forms were used to report the names 

and pay for all soldiers on duty in the various log- 
ging and milling companies. 

While even more challenging to use, one other group 
of records may contain information about a particular 
soldier a researcher might be looking for. The Spruce 
Production Division was headquartered in Vancouver, 
Washington, at Vancouver Barracks. The decimal corre- 
spondence of the Vancouver Barracks consists of letters, 
lists, memorandums, orders, reports, summaries, and 
telegrams pertaining to its administration and opera- 
tions and to its interactions with the local community 
and with the families of soldiers within the division. 

While much of the decimal correspondence would not 
contain information on individual soldiers, the 200 series 
pertains to personnel matters, including transfers and pro- 
motions, reassignments, pay and accounting actions, trans- 
portation, and rations and supplies. It also contains letters 
from soldiers’ families on matters such as pay allotments, 
War Risk Insurance claims, and the general welfare of sol- 
diers. The challenge with this series is that there is no name 
index. The decimal subject code provides the only guidance. 

Searching for your soldier in the Spruce Produc- 
tion Division can be challenging, but the effort can be 
rewarding—even if you do not find him. The squadron 
correspondence tells a story of these soldiers’ lives in the 
woods or in the mills—their pay, their drills, their com- 
plaints, their requests. The correspondence documents 
the routines of military operations even in the middle 
of the forest, the mix-ups that took place in a military 
organization that was thrown together quickly, and the 
semicivilian feel of a military unit in which many of 
the draftees did not go through basic training and were 


working on civilian tasks. 


To learn more about 

sien National Archives at Seattle, go to 

is aos  www.archives. -goulseattlel 

; a est World War I military service records, go to 

 wumarchi es goupublications{prologuel 1998/fal 

ts A! ater federal foray into the woods with the Civilian 
a ervation Corps, go to www.archives.gov/publi- 


If your hunt for a World War I veteran leads you to 
Oregon or Washington, especially if your veteran had 
a logging or milling background, you should consider 
looking into these records. Ld 


This article was initially published in the Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, vol. 112, no. 1 (Spring 2011), and is 


reproduced here with permission. 
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AN IDEA 


Whose Time Had Finally Come 


By KEITH DONOHUE 


In addition to the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the Civ- 
il Rights Act, what else drew you to this particular chapter in 
At a time when so much attention is focused on the prevailing 
dysfunction in Washington, it seemed like a good idea to examine 
an era when government still managed to work in confronting 
the single most controversial domestic issue of the day. Even a 
cursory bit of preliminary research persuaded me that the story of 
the Civil Rights Act would resonate powerfully for today’s read- 
ers. While I don't belabor the point, the contrast between today’s 
gridlock and the decisive action of 50 years ago is striking. 


Who were the unsung heroes of the legislative process? 
There were many heroes who are not as well remembered as 
they should be—including Hubert Humphrey, the bill’s Demo- 
cratic floor leader in the Senate, and Everett Dirksen, the Sen- 
ate Republican leader whose support was crucial for passage. 
But two of my favorite figures are Clarence Mitchell, the chief 
Washington lobbyist for the NAACP, who was such a diligent 
presence in the corridors of the Capitol that he was known as 
“the 101st senator” at a time when there were just five black 
members of Congress, and Representative William McCulloch, 
the ranking Republican on the House Judiciary Committee. 
McCulloch was a staunch conservative but also a fierce 
supporter of civil rights. When President Kennedy first 
proposed the bill in the summer of 1963, McCulloch made a 
bargain: If the administration would promise to fight for a strong 
bill, and not water it down in the Senate to avoid a filibuster as 


had been the usual practice, and if the White House would 
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promise to give the Republicans equal credit for passing the 
bill, McCulloch would bring along the Republican caucus 
in support. That's exactly what happened in the end, and 
McCulloch's demands had the effect of forcing first Kennedy 
and then Lyndon Johnson to attempt something that had 
never before succeeded in American history: Break a civil 
rights filibuster in the Senate, cut off debate, and pass a bill. 
And that, too, is just what happened. 


Who were the unsung heroes from the grassroots level in the 
Civil Rights movement? 

Again there were many, but one of the most interesting was a young, 
worker for the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
named Jane O'Grady. She led a team of monitors who watched the 
voting in the House, and then rounded up pro-civil rights mem- 
bers to stave off hostile amendments. This effort involved literally 
running all around Capitol Hill, to members’ offices and other lo- 
cations, making sure friendly forces would show up. And literally 
hundreds and hundreds of volunteers from interfaith religious or- 
ganizations, who lobbied members (especially in the Midwest and 
Great Plains states, where there were not large black constituencies) 
to support the bill. These groups made their case on moral grounds, 
but they applied their lobbying tactics with pinpoint political pre- 
cision, and the effort really paid off. Clergymen and seminarians 
held round-the-clock prayer vigils at the Lincoln Memorial; there 
were daily services in a church on Capitol Hill; and so on. The bill's 
Southern opponents publicly said that they could fight the bill on 
political and legal grounds, but were unable to counter the moral 


arguments and appeal of the religious groups. 
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You mentioned the work of the Kennedy Library staff in help- 
ing you open the John Douglas oral history files, as well as the 
papers related to President Kennedy and Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. What did you discover there? 
There were a number of great nuggets, including Douglas's re- 
counting how President Kennedy asked who was really running 
the March on Washington, only to be told the answer was a bit 
unclear. “Well, I'll run it then,” Kennedy replied. The papers of 
the President and attorney general include some of the vitupera- 
tive correspondence they received from opponents of the bill, to- 
gether with their own handwritten suggestions for what the Presi- 
dent should include in his June 11 speech announcing the bill. 
JFK’s careful editing of Ted Sorensen’s draft of that speech is 
also a wonderful window into the way his mind worked, and 
an example of his political skill in bleeding the speech of need- 
lessly provocative language, announcing that “a great change” 
was at hand, for example, instead of a 


“social revolution.” 


AN IDEA 
WHOSE 
TIME 
HAS COME 


What led to LBJ’s evolution on civil 

rights? 

I think Johnson's views on race had been 

steadily evolving for years, and by the 

time he became Vice President and was 

freed from the narrower political obliga- 

tions of being a politician from Texas, he 

took a larger view of the whole question. 

The ongoing demonstrations throughout 

the South in 1963 hardened his convic- 

tion that national action—in the form of 

a strong new law—was urgently needed. 

But he also had firm and well-considered 

views of how such a bill should be pre- 

sented, strategically speaking, and of the 

homework that would be needed if it were 

to have any chance of succeeding, and of 
the political risks that even success would entail. His worries on 
both fronts were more than borne out in time. 


Through the National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission, the National Archives has been supporting the 
Presidential Recordings Project at the University of Virginia's 
Miller Center. They have been transcribing and annotating tran- 
scripts of secret White House tape recordings of John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson. You called them the “single most vivid re- 
cord of those two vivid presidencies.” What was it like hearing 
those voices from 50 years ago? 

The tapes, although they were made in grave violation of pri- 
vacy (most of those being recorded had no idea that a machine 
was capturing their innermost thoughts) are a truly priceless 
historical resource. A listener can hear the fear, anger, exas- 


peration, excitement in Kennedy’s and Johnson's voices, and 
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can be absolutely confident that the words on the tape are, 
verbatim, what those men said at the time. The recordings 
provide a wonderful window into the hard work and grinding 
realities of the presidency, and it is a shame that we will never 


again have anything like them to support the historical record. 


What was the biggest surprise in your research? 

I] knew the bill was a bipartisan effort, but I did not really 
understand that it had passed with such overwhelming bi- 
partisan support—73 to 27 in the Senate, with 27 out of 33 
Republican votes in favor. It would be hard to imagine almost 
anything passing the Senate by that margin today, much less a 


bill on such a bitterly contested issue. 


With its wonderful cast of characters—both heroes and antago- 
nists—your book reads like a Dickensian novel. Who were your 
favorite characters? 

Johnson and Kennedy are fascinating, of 
course, but it’s impossible not to be a bit 
entranced by a figure like Everett Dirksen, 
who was the single most colorful senator of 
his day. He was a marvelous orator, known 
as “The Wizard of Ooze,” and he kept his 
vocal chords lubricated with a daily gargle 
of Pond’s cold cream and water—which he 
swallowed. The rest of his diet consisted of 
cigarettes, Sanka, Maalox, and bourbon, 
and he drank all day long. But he was also 


TWO PRESIDENTS, 
TWO PARTIES, AND THE BATTLE 
FOR THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 
OF 1964 


TODD S. 
PURDUM 


a workhorse, with a keen legal staff, and 
the back-room negotiations in his office 
(where he kept a full bar) proved to be the 
crucial breakthrough in passing the bill. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 has been called 
one of the most important legislative ac- 
complishments of the 20th century, and such 
a bipartisan act seems impossible now. Aside from the political 
differences, what else has changed in the culture of Congress? 

The structural realities of American politics itself have changed. 
In the 1960s, when it came to civil rights, there were not two 
parties in Congress but, really, three—the Republicans, the 
Northern Democrats, and the Southern Democratic stand- 
patters. Bipartisan cooperation was not only necessary but 
possible, in part because the Republicans still took seriously 
their heritage as the party of Lincoln. And while the partisan 
difference (and intra-party feuds) were real and intense, civil- 


ity and cooperation still ruled the day, Members knew each 


other—and each other's families—and they held each other 
in a mutual regard and respect that seems inconceivable to- 
day. It’s easy to over-romanticize the past—which had its own 
problems—but I do think a loss of basic civility is one of the 


great tragedies of our time. 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

For up-to-date event information, consult our 
Calendar of Events. The free Calendar is available 
from National Archives and Records Administration, 
Calendar of Events (SCM, Room G-1), 700 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20408, 


or on the web at www.archives.gov/calendar/. 


Permanent exhibit: “The Public Vaults.” National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Permanent exhibit. “Records of Rights.” Rubenstein 
Gallery. National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Continuing exhibit: “Making Their Mark: Stories 
Through Signatures.” Lawrence F. O’Brien Gallery. 
National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Through September 11. Featured document: 
Senate's early draft of the Bill of Rights. National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Through September 16. The 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Through November 3. Featured Document Display: 
Bicentennial Commemoration of the Burning of 
Washington and Battle of Baltimore. National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 

Continuing exhibit. “World War I] Remembered: 
Leaders, Battles & Heroes.” Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


Continuing exhibit. “Be Ye Men of Valour: Allies of 
World War II.” Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 


Through September 1. Exhibit: “Forbidden Arr.” 
Works of prisoners of Auschwitz. Eisenhower 


Library. 785-263-6700. 


September 11. Lecture: “The Invisible Soldiers: 
How America Outsourced Our Security.” 
Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 


October 11. Performance: “On the Air’—A trib- 
ute to Bob Hope and radio stars of the 1940s with 
a performance by Tony Orlando. $10 admission. 
Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Continuing edzibit: “The Remarkable Life and Times of 
Gerald and Betty Ford.” Ford Library. 734-205-0555. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Through September 21. Exhibit: “Kongo Across 
the Waters.” Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


September 17. Author lecture: “Death of a King: 
The Real Story of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
Final Year,” Tavis Smiley. Tickets required. Carter 
Library. 404-865-7100. 


September 22. Author lecture: “Thirteen Days in 
September: Carter, Begin, and Sadat at Camp 
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David,” Lawrence Wright. Tickets required. 
Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


September 30. Author lecture: “The Men Who 
United the States,” Simon Winchester. Carter 
Library. 404-865-7100. 


October 8. Author lecture: “The Great New 
Orleans Kidnapping,” Michael Ross. Carter 
Library. 404-865-7100. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Continuing exhibit: “Sixty from the 60s.” Johnson 
Library. 512-721-0200. 


Continuing exhibit: “Civil Rights.” Johnson 
Library. 512-721-0200. 


Continuing ehibit: “On the Ball: A Collection of Head 
of State Signatures.” Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


Continuing exhibit: Civil War objects from the 
Museum Collection. Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


August 27. Celebration of LBJ’s birthday. Johnson 
Library. 512-721-0200. 


September 9. Author lecture: Monday, Monday, 
Elizabeth Crook. Request free tickets. Johnson 
Library. 512-721-0200. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Continuing exhibit: “Superman’s Mission for 


President Kennedy.” 866-JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “To the Brink: JFK and the Cuban 
Missile Crisis.” Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “In Her Voice: Jacqueline 
Kennedy, The White House Years.” Kennedy 
Library. 866-J]FK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “Freedom 7 Space Capsule.” 
Kennedy Library. 866-)FK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “Presidential Getaway—JFK 
on Cape Cod.” Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
Continuing exhibit: “Offshore Drilling: The Promise 
of Discovery.” Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


August 22. Summer Film Series: “Remember the 
Titans.” Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


August 26. Library Issues Forum: “Rigs to Reefs,” with 
Dr. Quenton Dokken. Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

Continuing exhibit: “The Art of Leadership: A 
President's Personal Diplomacy.” George W. Bush 
Library. 214-346-1557. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Continuing exhibit: “Growing Up Grand.” Ford 
Museum. 616-254-0400. 


Continuing exhibit. “Taking the Seas: The Rise of the 
U.S. Aircraft Carrier.” Ford Museum. 616-254-0400. 


HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 
Continuing exhibit: “See America . . . Then and 
Now.” Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


Continuing exhibit: “Read My Pins: The Madeleine 
Albright Collection.” Henry A. Wallace Center. 
Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


September 4. Discussion: A Conversation 
with Madeleine Albright. Call for reservation. 
Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


September 13. Constitution Day Display. A fac- 
simile and signing book. Roosevelt Library. 845- 
486-7745. 


October 4-12. Exhibit: National Archives Week, 
A behind-the-scenes view of Presidential Library 
operations. Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 
Continuing exhibit: Exhibit: “Spies, Lies, and Paranoia: 
Americans in Fear.” Truman Library. 816-268-8200. 


Continuing exhibit: “Truman: The Presidential 
Years.” Truman Library. 816-268-8200. 


September 13. “Talkin’ Truman: To Boldly Go 
Where No Visitor has Gone Before.” Truman 
Library. 816-268-8200. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Continuing exhibit: “State of Deception: The 
Power of Nazi Propaganda.” National Archives at 
Kansas City. 816-268-8010. 


August 20. Lecture: “Female in the Fatherland: 
Imagery of Women and Girls in Nazi 
Propaganda.” At the National World War | 
Museum. 816-268-8010. 


August 28, Program/Disaussion: “Whos Afraid of Virginia 
Minor: Women Suffrage on the Prairie.” National 
Archives at Kansas City. 816-268-8010. 


READ MY PINS 


THE MADELINE ALBRIGHT COLLECTION 


The Madeleine Albright Collection at the Roosevelt 
Library 
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September 2. Exhibit opening: “Say It With Snap!: 
Motivating Workers By Design, 1923-1929.” 
National Archives at Kansas City. 816-268-8000. 


September 3. Lecture: “World War I Posters and 
Visual Culture,” National Archives at Kansas 
City. 816-268-8000. 


September 10, Lecture: “Power of Film Images 
and the Holocaust.” National Archives at Kansas 
City. 816-268-8000. 


“The Power of Nazi Propaganda” exhibit at the 
National Archives at Kansas City 


September 16. Citizen Archivist Event. Reser- 
vations required. National Archives at Kansas 
City. 816-268-8000. 


October 1. Lecture: “State Control and State 
Engagement with the News Media: From the 
Nazis to Edward Snowden.” At the National 
World War I Museum. 816-268-8000. 


October 22. Lecture: “Trial of the Propagandists: 
Accessories to Genocide.”At the National World 
War I Museum. 816-268-8000. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Continuing exhibit: “Artwork of Dale Chihuly.” 
Clinton Library. 501-374-4242. 


The glasswork of Dale Chihuly at the Clinton Library 


Events 


MORROW, GEORGIA 

September 20. Symposium: “Valley of the Dams: 
The Impact and Legacy of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority.” National Archives at Atlanta. 770- 
968-2100. 


October 18. National History Day Research 
Roundup: An Open Invitation to NHD 
Scholars. National Archives at Atlanta. 770- 
968-2100. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Continuing exhibit: “New York on the Record: 
Markings and Signatures.” National Archives at 
New York Ciry. 866-840-1752. 


Ongoing: Educational programs in the Learning 
Center. Contact newyork.archives@nara.gov for 
details. National Archives at New York City. 866- 
840-1752. 


SIMI VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 

Continuing exhibit: “Baseball! Celebrating Our 
Great American Pastime.” Reagan Library, 800- 
410-8354. 


Continuing exhibit: “The Berlin Wall.” Reagan 
Library, 800-410-8354. 


WEST BRANCH, IOWA 
Continuing exhibit: “America’s First Ladies.” 
Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


Continuing exhibit: “Three Hats: The Civil 
Rights.” Photography of Matt Herron. Hoover 
Library. 319-643-5301. 


September 1. Laura Ingalls Wilder Remembered. 
Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


September 17. Naturalization Ceremony. Hoover 


Library. 319-643-5301. 


September 27. Author lecture: The True Mary Todd 
Lincoln, Betty Boles Ellison. Hoover Library. 
319-643-5301. 


November 11. Veteran’s Day author lecture: 
Origins of World War 1, Mark DePue. Hoover 
Library. 319-643-5301. 


YORBA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 
Continuing exhibit: “Involuntary Memories.” 


Nixon Library. 714-983-9120. 


Continuing exhibit: “Play Ball! Presidents and 
Baseball.” Nixon Library. 714-983-9120. 


Continuing exhibit: “Farewell, Mr. President.” 
Nixon Library. 714-983-9120. 


Continuing exhibit: “Watergate.” Nixon Library. 
714-983-9120. 


GENEALOGY EVENTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Genealogy workshops are conducted throughout 
the year. For up-to-date information, consult the 
monthly Calendar of Events and www.archives. 


govlresearch/genealogylevents/. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

September 5. “What Can I Find in Federal Court 
Records?” National Archives at Fort Worth. 817- 
831-5620. 


September 20. “Introduction to Hispanic 
Records.” National Archives at Fort Worth. 817- 
831-5620. 


October 3. “Public Land Records at the National 
Archives.” National Archives at Fort Worth. 817- 
831-5620. 


October 21-23. “Citizen Archivist.” National 
Archives at Fort Worth. 817-831-5620. 


November 7. “Finding Your World War | 
Relative.” National Archives at Fort Worth. 817- 
831-5620. 


November 15. “Getting Back to Basics: A 
Beginner's Guide to Researching Military 
Records.” National Archives at Fort Worth. 817- 
831-5620. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

September 6. “Exploring Fold3.com.” Call to reg- 
ister. National Archives at Kansas City. 816-268- 
8010. 


September 16 and 17. Citizen Archivist Event. 
Reservations required. National Archives at 
Kansas City. 816-268-8000. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
September 5, October 3. “Genealogy Roundtable.” 
Call to register. National Archives at Philadelphia. 
215-606-0100. 


September 17. “Maps and Genealogy.” Call to 
register. National Archives at Philadelphia. 215- 
606-0100. 


October 15. “Using Records of the Philadelphia 
Archdiocesan Historical Research Center.” Call 
to register. National Archives at Philadelphia. 
215-606-0100. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

September 11, October 9. Brick Wall Genealogy 
Discussion Group. National Archives at Seattle. 
206-336-5115. 
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NEWS & NOTICES 


NARA Closes Facility in 
Anchorage, Consolidating in 
Philadelphia, Fort Worth 

As part of ongoing budget adjustments, the 
National Archives and Records Administration 
(NARA) has closed its facility in Anchorage, 
Alaska, and is consolidating its two facilities 
in both Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Fort 
Worth, Texas—for an annual savings of about 
$1.3 million. 

The Anchorage facility closed June 21, and 
most of the nearly 30 million pages of archi- 
val holdings and 18.8 million pages of records 
center holdings are being moved to NARAs 
Seattle office. The Archives is planning to digi- 
tize records from Anchorage and is asking for 
recommendations from the public for which 
records should be digitized first. 

To make recommendations, go to the 
NARAtions blog on the Alaska records at /etp:// 
blogs.archives.govionline-public-access/?p=9237 or 
send an email to digitization@nara.gov. 

In Philadelphia, two facilities are being con- 
solidated to a single site. The “city center” Mar- 
ket Street facility closed on July 7, and the staff 
and the less than 12.5 million pages of archival 
records stored there are being moved to the 
Townsend Road facility. 

In fiscal year 2016, the smaller, “storefront” 
facility at Montgomery Plaza in Fort Worth will 
close, and NARA activities will be consolidated 
to a single site, a combined records center and 
archives at John Burgess Drive, also in Fort Worth. 

“The National Archives budget is devoted pri- 
marily to personnel and facilities, both of which 
are essential to our mission,” Archivist David S. 
Ferriero said. “I recognize these cuts will be pain- 
ful; however, we are committed to continuing to 
provide the best service to our customers and best 


working conditions for our staff nationwide.” 


ISOO Releases 2013 

Report to President 

The Information Security Oversight Office 
(ISOO), in its fiscal year (FY) 2013 report to 
the President, says that the number of per- 
sons granted original classification authority 
continues to decrease and is now at its lowest 
recorded level. It now stands at 2,269, down 


from 2,326 the year before. 
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ISOO also said that for FY 2013, agen- 
cies reported 58,794 original classification 
decisions, down 73,477 in FY 2012, and 
80,124,389 derivative classification decisions, 
down from 95,180,243 in FY 2012. ISOO 
also reported that it conducted on-site reviews 
of five agency declassification programs, with 
all agencies receiving a passing score. 

Under automatic, systematic, and discretion- 
ary declassification review, agencies reviewed 
59,332,029 pages and declassified 27,524,342 
pages of historically valuable records, both 
numbers up from 44,921,864 pages and 
19,850,541 pages, respectively, in FY 2012. 

Under mandatory declassification review, 
the numbers were also up. Agencies reviewed 
1,122,502 pages and declassified 943,035 pages 
in their entirety, declassified 150,857 pages in 
part, and retained classification of 28,610 pages 
in their entirety. 

The 2013 ISOO report combines what had, in 
prior years, been reported separately: information 
on government-wide security classification activi- 
ties among departments and agencies, the agen- 
cies’ cost estimates associated with those activities, 
and an update on the Controlled Unclassified 
Information program. The combined report is 
online at wun.archives.gov/isoo/reports. 


More Previously Restricted 
Clinton Records Released 

The William J. Clinton Presidential Library 
on July 18 released approximately 1,000 
pages of previously restricted materials, the 
sixth such release this year. 

Under the Presidential Records Act, “pre- 
viously restricted” documents may, be with- 
held for 12 years after the end of a President's 
administration. The documents in this release 
concerned either appointment to federal office 
or confidential advice between the President 
and his advisers or among those advisers. 

The documents can be viewed in the 
research room at the Clinton Library in Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, or online at www.clin- 


tonlibrary.gov/previouslyrestricteddocs.html. 


Carter Library Launches 
New Digital Library 
The Jimmy Carter Presidential Library and 


Museum launched its online Digital Library 
this summer with approximately 89,000 pages 
of digitized textual records from the Presidential 
“Handwriting” Files of the Office of Staff Sec- 
retary. These documents, previously only avail- 
able in physical form, have been digitized and 
placed online at wwwsjimmycarterlibrarygov/ 
digital_library/. 

The Presidential Files of the Staff Secretary 
Office consist primarily of the daily contents 
of the President's outbox, filed chronologically 
according to the date when each item left the 
Oval Office. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, inside front cover, back cover, pp. 6, 
40 (bottom right), 43, Library of Congress; pp. 
8 (top), 9, 10, 11 (top), Records of the Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital, Record Group (RG) 42; p. 8 (bottom), 
Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, Boston; p. 11 (bottom), Records of the 
National Park Service, RG 79; p. 14, McCormick 
Research Center; pp. 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, author's 
collection; p. 19, Records of the American 
Expeditionary Forces (World War I), RG 120; p. 
20, 111-SC-320534; pp. 24 (left), 28 (right), 29, 
National Library of Medicine (NLM); pp. 24-25. 
86-G-7U-1; p. 26 (left), Find a Grave: pp. 26 
(right), 27 (left), 28 (left), 31, Records of the Office 
of the Surgeon General (Army), RG 112; p. 27 
(right), 2nd DAR Report, 1900; p. 30, negroartist. 
com: p. 31 (left), The Army Medical Department, 
1865-1917, via Wikipedia; 33, Wikipedia (photo 
by Tim1965); pp. 36-37, Records of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, RG 328; p. 38, 
148-GW-478; p. 39, Records of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, RG 23; p. 40 (left), Records of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, RG 233; p. 
40 (top right), 148-GW-912B; p. 41 (top), 77- 
WDMC-S50; p. 41 (bottom), 111-SC-96969; p. 
42, 66-G-21C(31); pp. 46-47, 48-49. 55, G6, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library; p. 50, National 
Archives of the United Kingdom; pp. 51 (left), 
52, 54, Records of the War Department General 
and Special Staffs, RG 165; p. 51 (right), 111-SC- 
128252; p. 53, 111-SC-188691; pp. 58-59, 62 
(bottom), National Archives at Seattle, Records of 
the Forest Service, RG 95; pp. 60, 61, 62 (top), 
Records of the Army Air Forces, RG 18; p. 64, 
author; p. 65, Henry Holt and Co.; p. 67 (top), 
National Archives at Kansas City; p. 67 (bottom), 
William J. Clinton Library; p. 70, Foundation 
for the National Archives; p. 71, photos by Pepe 
Gomez; p. 72, $1026008, Records of the Army 
Staff, National Archives at St. Louis. 
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Records on the Road 


National Archives documents and artifacts are on display in museums across the country— 


and not just in our own archives and presidential libraries. Starting this quarter, this space 


will highlight selected documents that are out on loan to museums and other institutions. 


Emancipation Proclamation 
to visit Reno in October 

The Emancipation Proclamation will be the 
closing highlight for the Nevada Museum 
of Art's exhibition “The 36th Star Nevada's 
Journey from Territory to State.” The Reno 
exhibition opened on August 2 with various 
Nevada statehood documents on loan from 
the National Archives; the Proclamation will 
be on display from October 31 to November 
2, 2014. For more information, see www. 


nevadaart.orglexhibitions/detailteid =286. 


800th Anniversary 

of Magna Carta 

Next March, the Delaware ratification of 
the Bill of Rights will be shown at the Brit- 
ish Library in London alongside four origi- 
nal Magna Carta parchments for the Great 
Charter's 800th birthday. The exhibition 
opens March 13, 2015, and runs through 
September 1, 2015. This will be the first 
time this national treasure has traveled 
outside the United States. For more infor- 
mation about the British Library's Magna 
Carta exhibition, see Attp.//pressandpolicy. 
bl. uk/Press-Releases/ (March 7, 2014). 


Other Loans 
FBI Model of Dealey Plaza, 1964. Sixth Floor 
Museum, Dallas, Texas. Indefinitely. 
Watergate break-in tools, ca. 1972. Gerald 
R. Ford Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
May 14, 2013—May 2015. 
“Pumpkin Papers” film canisters, ca. 1948. 
Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, 
Missouri, “Spies, Lies and Paranoia.” March 


15, 2014~October 26, 2014. 


News and Notices 


Records relating to the history of Congress, 
rotated every six months. Capitol Visitor 
Center, Washington, D.C., “E Pluribus 
Unum.” 

Records relating to American constitu- 
tional history, including 1838 report of sick 
and wounded Cherokee on the Trail of Tears. 
National Constitution Center, Philadelphia, 
“The Story of We the People.” July 1, 2014— 
June 30, 2015. 

Naval Limitation Treaty of 1929 and other 
documents. Gerald R. Ford Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. July 14, 2014—April 30, 
2015. 

Two letters from former slaves who escaped 
to Nova Scotia during the War of 1812. Mari- 
time Museum of Nova Scotia Museum, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, “Prize and 
Prejudice: Nova Scotia's War of 1812.” July 
22, 2014-July 9, 2015. 

1794 Treaty with the Six Nations signed 
by George Washington. National Museum of 
the American Indian, Washington, D.C., 
“Nation to Nation: Treaties Between the 
United States and American Indians.” Sep- 
tember 21, 2014—January 1, 2018. 

Civil Rights Act of 1968 (Fair Housing). 
Bullock Texas State History Museum, Aus- 
tin, Texas. September 25, 2014—March 24, 
2015. 

1803 Louisiana Purchase Treaty and 
nine related documents. Missouri History 
Museum, St. Louis. Louisiana Purchase, 
October 25, 2014~April 19, 2015. 

1816 letter from Andrew Jackson to Sec- 
retary of War on Indian matters and judges 
opinion in a case against Jackson. Historic 
New Orleans Collection, “Andrew Jackson: 
Hero of New Orleans.” November 4, 2014— 
March 29, 2015. 


Documents from the 
Presidential Libraries 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

Letter to Eleanor Roosevelt re group of chil- 
dren waiting for departure to USA June 7, 
1941, and a photograph. New-York His- 
torical Society Museum & Library, “I Live. 
Send Help.” June 13, 2014—September 21, 
2014. 


Harry S. Truman Library 

American and Norwegian flags that flew over 
Thor Heyerdahls Kon-Tiki raft. Kon-Tiki 
Museum, Oslo, Norway. Through October 
10, 2014. 


John F. Kennedy Library 

Pillbox hat worn by Jacqueline Kennedy. 
Warhol Museum, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. “Halston and Warhol.” May 18, 2014— 
August 24, 2014. 


Lyndon B. Johnson Library 
Two bill-signing pens. National Park Service, 
Lyndon Johnson National Historical Park, 


Stonewall, Texas. 


George Bush Library 

Cowboy boots and Stetson hat. Bullock Texas 
State History Museum, Austin, Texas. June 
16, 2014—June 30, 2015. 


William J. Clinton Library 

Vintage bicycle. The Old State House 
Museum, Little Rock, Arkansas, “Different 
Spokes.” May 10, 2014—February 2016. 
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THE FOUNDATION for the National Archives 


Something for Everyone 


I can still hear the “huzzahs” for our Founding Fathers and the 
“boos” for King George III during the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence at our annual July 4th celebration on the steps of the 
National Archives. What a gorgeous morning! 

Each year, the Foundation is proud to partner with the Archives to 
host our national birthday party as we welcome thousands of visitors 
to begin their holiday at the home of the Charters of Freedom. 

This year we also took a moment to thank John Hancock for its 
10th year sponsoring this great event, as well as the fourth year of 
sponsorship by the law firm Dykema. 

This continuing support from the Foundation’s loyal corporate 
donors, along with generous contributions from foundations and in- 
dividuals throughout the year, is vital to our success. And just as the 
Archives offers a huge variety of records to pique every interest, so 
the Foundation offers many opportunities for 
engagement, whether it be through financial 
donations, in-kind support, or participation in 
public programs, exhibits, and events. 

Like John Hancock and Dykema, many of 
our donors are longtime supporters who focus 
on one event or project. AT&T, Toyota, and 


Mars, Incorporated, to name a few, have pro- 


vided recent support for the National Archives 
Museum's exhibition fund, sponsoring “Making Their Mark,” cur- 
rently showing in the Lawrence F. O’Brien Gallery in Washington; 
“Featured Documents” in the East Rotunda Gallery; and “What's 
Cooking, Uncle Sam?” which begins a national tour this fall. 

Other supporters, like Texas Instruments, the Hearst Foundations, 
Capital One, and American Heritage Chocolate have contributed to 
the Archives’ educational programming, supporting National History 
Day activities, “Primarily Teaching” workshops for history and civics 
teachers, the Docs Teach website, and the National Archives Sleepover. 

Still others, like Natixis Global Asset Management and the 
William G. McGowan Charitable Fund, Inc., support public pro- 
grams in the William G. McGowan Theater, such as the “Jazz at the 
National Archives” series this spring and summer and the McGowan 
Communications Forum planned for the fall. 

In addition to our generous financial supporters, we also have 
many Foundation members and supporters who serve as our ambas- 
sadors, coming to special events and helping us to spread the word 
about the Archives and our Foundation—like chef José Andrés, who 
continues his support of the “What's Cooking?” exhibit and gave a 
shout out to the Archives when he listed it among his five “Top Spots” 
in Washington in a recent magazine article, and American Heritage 
Chocolate, which has sent its chocolate historians and its delicious 
chocolate to a variety of events at the Archives, including July 4th. 

Whether your interest is in exhibitions, public programs, educa- 
tional activities, research, or online initiatives, whether you are offer- 
ing major ongoing financial support, a targeted one-time donation, 
a yearly membership starting at $60, or your time and ideas, we wel 


come your support. Please join us! 
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Foundation Elects Four 
Members to Board of Directors 


The Foundation is pleased to announce the election of four 
new members to its Board of Directors: James W. Cicconi, Jon 
Meacham, Steven W. Caple, and Linda Watters. 

“I'm excited to welcome our new board members,” said A’Lelia 
Bundles, Chair of the Foundation’s board. “All leaders in their re- 
spective fields, they bring talent, experience, and great passion for 
history and civics education. | know they will help us as we con- 
tinue promoting and supporting the National Archives and its im- 
portant exhibitions, public programs, and educational initiatives.” 

W Jim Cicconi, senior executive vice president for exter- 
nal and legislative affairs at AT&T, is responsible for 
his company’s public policy organization and is chair 
of the AT&T Foundation. Previously, Mr. Cicconi 
served as general counsel and executive vice president 
for law and government affairs at AT&T Corp. He 
also served in the White House under two Presidents, including two 
years as deputy chief of staff to President George H.W. Bush and 
four years as a special assistant to President Ronald Reagan and to 
White House Chief of Staff James A. Baker III. 

Jon Meacham, in addition to serving as execu- 
tive editor and executive vice president of Random 
House, is a contributing editor to 7ime magazine, a 
former editor of Newsweek, and has written for the 
New York Times and the Washington Post, among 
other publications. He is an accomplished author, 
most recently of 7Zhomas Jefferson: The Art of Power, and received 
the Pulitzer Prize for his 2008 biography of Andrew Jackson, 
American Lion. He is also the author of the New York Times best- 
sellers Franklin and Winston and American Gospel. 

= - Steven W. Caple is president of Unity Hunt, Inc., 
which manages the holdings of the Lamar Hunt 
family. Mr. Caple focuses on developing and im- 


plementing the company’s strategic initiatives and 


id 


president of VFT Capital, a private investment firm, and as presi- 


oversees its accounting, finance, investment, legal, 


operating, and tax functions. Previously, he served as 


dent of Novo Networks, a public telecommunications company. 
Earlier in his career, Mr. Caple held legal and management posi- 
tions with GTE Corp., Chancellor Media, and Marcus Cable. 
Linda Watters is vice president of government 
relations for John Hancock Financial and a long- 
time supporter of the National Archives. Formerly, 
Ms. Watters was a managing director for financial 
risk management with KPMG in Chicago. From 
2003 to 2007, she served as the commissioner in 
the Office of Financial and Insurance Services for the State of 
Michigan. She was the founder, president, and CEO of Detroit 
Commerce Bank from 1998 to 2003. 
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Left: A crowd gathers for the reading of the Declaration of Independence at the National Archives on July 4. Right: Mauryanne Remondini of John 
Hancock, John Hancock reenactor, Stephen Zimmerman of Dykema, and Linda Watters of John Hancock enjoy the Promise of America breakfast. 


John Hancock, Dykema Sponsor July 4th Celebration at the National Archives 


The Foundation was pleased to support the National Archives’ 
annual July 4th celebration, which welcomed thousands of peo- 
ple to celebrate the nation’s birth at the home of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The annual Independence Day celebration, which included 
patriotic music, a dramatic reading of the Declaration from the 
National Archives steps, and free family activities, was presented 
in partnership with the Foundation through the generous sup- 
port of lead sponsor John Hancock, who sponsored the event for 
the 10th year in a row, as well as the national law firm Dykema. 

The program featured historical reenactors “Thomas Jefferson,” 
“John Adams,” “Benjamin Franklin,” “Gen. George Washington, 
“Abigail Adams,” and “Pvt. Ned Hector” reading the colonists’ 
grievances against King George III, and leading the crowd in 
“huzzahs’ as the names of the signers were read aloud. Musical en- 
tertainment was provided by the U.S. Army Third Infantry “The 
Old Guard” Fife and Drum Corps and the United States Navy 
Band, which led the National Anthem; and Christopher Ullman, 


four-time international whistling champion, who performed a 


stirring whistled rendition of “America the Beautiful.” 

The public program followed the Foundation’s annual Promise 
of America Breakfast and a private program and tours for 
Foundation supporters and their guests. The Archivist and the 
Foundations Board joined Foundation Chair A’Lelia Bundles, 
Executive Director Patrick M. Madden, John Hancock's Vice 
President of Government Relations Linda Watters, and Dykema's 
DC Office Managing Member Paul Laurenza and his wife, Ann 
Maria, to participate in the breakfast program. 

Other special guests included U.S. Rep. John Larson 
(D-Connecticut) and family; Smithsonian Board of Regents 
Chair John McCarter; Kevin Gover, director of the National 
Museum for the American Indian; U.S. District Judge Royce 
Lamberth; and Foundation Board members Cokie Roberts, 
Mary Lynn Kotz, and Lucinda Robb. 

Representatives from American Heritage Chocolate were also 
on hand during the breakfast and throughout the day to pro- 
vide colonial-era chocolate demonstrations and tastings in the 
Archives’ Visitor Orientation Plaza. 


Toyota Supports Featured Documents Exhibit 


The Foundation for the National Archives has received 
a $100,000 donation from Toyota to support the National 
Archives Museum's display of rarely exhibited records, includ- 
ing the House passage of the Bill of Rights, the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution, and 200-year-old documents from the War of 1812. 

The donation was given in honor of businessman and phi- 
lanthropist David M. Rubenstein, a generous supporter of the 
Archives and the Foundation, who helped fund the creation of 
a new permanent exhibition gallery and the “Record of Rights” 
exhibit, which opened at the museum last fall. 

“It is with a deep sense of honor that Toyota makes this dona- 
tion to the Foundation for the National Archives in recognition of 
our nation’s rich history,” said Jim Lentz, CEO of Toyota's North 
American Region. “We are proud to help preserve treasured doc- 
uments marking major milestones in American history.” 

“Toyota's generosity is a stirring gesture to David Rubenstein's 
philanthropy while recognizing the vital importance of the 
National Archives,” said the Foundation’s Executive Director 
Patrick M. Madden. “These are one-of-a-kind historic 


Foundation News 


documents that range from light-hearted to monumental acts. 
Each one still resonates in our country’s consciousness today.” 

Toyota's donation supports the Foundation’s exhibition fund 
and will help the Archives prepare and display more than 10 
records in the “Featured Document” exhibit in the museum's 
East Rotunda Gallery through the summer and fall. The rotat- 
ing exhibit, located near displays of the original Declaration of 
Independence, the U.S. Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, is 
seen by more than a million visitors each year. 

The featured documents include the G.I. Bill of Rights of 
1944, which provided World War II veterans with grants for 
school and college tuition, low-interest mortgages, and unem- 
ployment benefits; the Tonkin Gulf Resolution of 1964, in 
which Congress gave President Lyndon Johnson the author- 
ity to increase U.S. involvement in the war between North 
and South Vietnam; the House Passage of the Bill of Rights; 
and records commemorating the 1814 attack on Baltimore 
and Fort McHenry and the burning of Washington during 
the War of 1812. 
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| he day, staff in the in the preservation laboratory 
at the National Archives at St. Louis work on 
damaged military personnel files that survived the 1973 
fire at the National Personnel Records Center. One day 
the folder of 1st Lt. James Vurgaropulos, a World War II 
pilot, came to the work bench. 
Inside that folder was a 
special sort of record—a 
piece of silk backed by 
linen, bearing the image of 
the Chinese Nationalist flag 
and columns of Chinese 
The — cloth 
measures 8 inches wide and 
92 inches tall and shows 
water damage from the 
aftermath of the fire. 
Vurgaropulos'’s unit, the 
75th Fighter Squadron of 
the 23rd Fighter Group of 
the U.S. Army Air Force, 
was fighting the Japanese 
in China. He and other 


soldiers operating in foreign 


characters. 


lands carried such “blood 
chits” to help them in case 
they were stranded in a 
place where they did not 
know the language and 
needed help. 

The message written on 
the cloth announces that 
the 
China to help the war effort 


bearer has come to 


A PLEA FOR AID 


and asks for assistance and medical care. Vurgaropulos, 
however, was killed when his plane crashed in Hunan 
Province on June 29, 1944. Villagers found his body and 
buried him. After the war, they showed an Army search 
team the burial site, and the pilot's blood chit became 


one piece of evidence in the quest to identify him. 
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National Archives and Records Administration 
700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20408-0001 

202-357-5400 

and 

8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park. MD 20740-4001 
301-837-2000 


National Archives at Acanta 
5780 Jonesboro Road 
Morrow, GA 30260-3806 
770-968-2100 


Adlanta Federal Records Center 
4712 Southpark Boulevard 
Ellenwood, GA 30294-3595 
404-736-2820 


National Archives at Boston and 
Boston Federal Records Center 
380 Trapelo Road 

Walcham, MA 02452-6399 
866-406-2379 


National Archives at Chicago and 
Chicago Federal Records Center 
7358 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago, IL 60629-5898 
773-948-9001 


Dayton Federal Records Center 
3150 Springboro Road 

Dayton. OH 45439-1883 
937-425-0600 


Dayton-Kingsridge Federal Records Center 
8801 Kingsridge Drive 

Dayton, OH 45458-1617 

937-425-0601 


Herbert Hoover Library 

210 Parkside Drive 

P.O. Box 488 

West Branch, IA 52358-0488 
319-643-5301 


www. hoover.archives.gov 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
4079 Albany Post Road 

Hyde Park, NY 12538-1999 
845-486-7770 / 800-337-8474 


www. fdrlibrary.marist.edu 


Harry S. Truman Library 

500 West U.S. Highway 24 
Independence, MO 64050-1798 
816-268-8200 / 800-833-1225 
www. trumanlibrary.org 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Library 
200 Southeast Fourth Street 
Abilene, KS 67410-2900 
785-263-6700 / 877-746-4453 


www.cisenhower.archives.gov 


John F. Kennedy Library 
Columbia Point 

Boston, MA 02125-3398 
617-514-1600 / 866-JFK-1960 
www. jfklibrary.org 
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National Archives at Denver and 
Denver Federal Records Center 
17101 Huron Sereet 
Broomfield, CO 80023-8909 
303-407-5740 


National Archives at Fort Worth and 
Fort Worth Federal Records Center 
1400 John Burgess Drive 

Fort Worth, TX 76140-6222 
817-551-2000 


National Archives at Fort Worth (microfilm) 
2600 West Seventh Street, Ste. 162 

Fort Worth, TX 76107-2244 
817-831-5620 


National Archives at Kansas City 
400 West Pershing Road 

Kansas Ciry, MO 64108-4306 
816-268-8000 


Kansas City Federal Records Center 

8600 NE Underground Drive, Pillar 300-g 
Kansas City. MO 64161-9742 
816-994-1700 


Lee’s Summit Federal Records Center 
200 Space Center Drive 

Lee's Summit, MO 64064-1182 
816-288-8100 


Lenexa Federal Records Center 
17501 West 98th Street, Ste. 3150 
Lenexa, KS 66219-1735 
913-825-7600 


National Archives at New York City 
One Bowling Green 

New York, NY 10004-1415 
866-840-1752 


Presidential Libraries 


Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
2313 Red River Street 

Austin, TX 78705-5702 
512-721-0200 

www. |bjlibrary.org 


Richard Nixon Library 

18001 Yorba Linda Boulevard 
Yorba Linda, CA 92886-3903 
714-983-9120 
www.nixonlibrary.gov 


Richard Nixon Library—College Park 
8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park, MD 20740-6001 
301-837-3290 


Gerald R. Ford Library 

1000 Beal Avenue 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109-2114 
734-205-0555 

www. fordlibrarymuscum.gov 


Gerald R. Ford Museum 

303 Pearl Street, NW 

Grand Rapids. MI 49504-5353 
616-254-0400 
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National Archives at Philadelphia and 
Federal Records Center 

14700 Townsend Road 

Philadelphia. PA 19154-1096 
215-305-2000 


Pittsfield Federal Records Center 
10 Conte Drive 

Pittsheld, MA 01201-8230 
413-236-3610 


National Archives at Riverside and 
Riverside Federal Records Center 
23123 Cajalco Road 

Perris, CA 92572-7298 
951-956-2000 


National Archives at San Francisco and 
San Francisco Federal Records Center 
1000 Commodore Drive 

San Bruno, CA 94066-2350 
650-238-3500 


National Archives at Seattle and 
Seattle Federal Records Center 
6125 Sand Point Way, NE 
Seattle, WA 98115-7999 
206-336-5115 


National Archives at St. Louis and 

National Personnel Records Center (Military) 
1 Archives Drive 

Sc. Louis, MO 63138-1002 

314-801-0800 


National Personnel Records Center (Civilian) 
1411 Boulder Boulevard 

Valmeyer, IL 62295-2603 

618-935-3005 


Washington National Records Center 
4205 Suitland Road 

Suidand. MD 20746-8001 
301-778-1600 


Jimmy Carter Library 

441 Freedom Parkway 
Adanta. GA 30307-1498 
404-865-7100 

www. jimmycarterlibrary.org 


Ronald Reagan Library 

40 Presidential Drive 

Simi Valley. CA 93065-0600 
805-577-4000 / 800-410-8354 


www. reagan.utexas.edu 


George Bush Library 

1000 George Bush Drive 

College Station, 1X 77845-3906 
979-691-4000 
bushlibrary.tamu.edu 


William J. Clinton Library 
1200 President Clinton Avenue 
Litdle Rock. AR 72201-1749 
501-374-4242 


www.clintonlibrary.gov 


George W. Bush Library 
2943 SMU Boulevard 
Dallas, TX 75205-2563 
214-346-1557 


www. zcorzew bushlibrary.smuccdu 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


QUEEN VICTORIA OCCUPIED THE BRITISH 
throne for 63 years and seven months, longer than any 
other British monarch. She has an era named for her, and 
countless other things, such as train stations, cities, an ad- 
jective, and many a baby girl. 

Victoria ascended the throne under unusual circum- 
stances. On June 20, 1837, her uncle, William IV, died. 
Victoria had just turned 18 the 
month before, and so could rule 
without a regency. 

The young queen also wanted 
the United States to know that she 
was on the throne now and we had 
to deal with her. So she sent a “your 
good friend” letter to the President 
of the United States, Martin Van 
Buren, who had been in office only a few months. 

That letter is in the National Archives and is reproduced 
in this issue in our “Pieces of History” feature on page 72. 

You may want to make this feature a regular read, for 
these pieces are some of the most interesting in American 
history. 

Chosen by Managing Editor Mary Ryan, they have in- 
cluded pieces of history such as FDR’s dog Fala’s “Barkers 
for Britain” tag, a Guadalcanal “Record of Events” journal 
scarred by shrapnel, one of Bess Truman’s many hats, a tele- 
gram noting the death of a World War I hero pigeon, and 
Humphrey Bogart’s yacht registration. And there's some in- 
teresting stuff to come. 

There's a lot of good reading and interesting history be- 
tween here and page 72, so take your time. 

Join us on our blog at Attp://blogs.archives.gov/prologue 


and on our website at www.archives.gov/publications/prologue. 


JAMES WORSHAM 
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FROM THE ARCHIVIST 


MEETING 
Our Customers Needs 


BY DAVID S. FERRIERO 


reviously in this space, I 

wrote about what we will be 

doing in the coming years in 
pursuit of one of our four strategic 
goals: Make Access Happen. 


We're doing it at more than 


40 facilities nationwide, in print 
and online, with our exhibits 
and loans of important documents, on our web site, and 
through our vigorous social media activities. But we can, 
and will, do more. 

We plan to build on our successes with our customers 
and enhance those connections. To that end, we will be 
pursuing our second goal, Connect with Customers. 

We want to engage our customers in what we do and be 

an example of open government. That way we can re- 

spond to your needs sooner and more effectively. . . 

Some specifics: 

We're working on an integrated researcher registration sys- 
tem for all our research rooms nationwide. It will provide 
more efficient means for researcher registration and badge 
access control to a// NARA locations having research rooms. 

When this system comes online, now scheduled for mid- 
2015, you can register at any NARA location and have access to 
all archival and presidential library research rooms nationwide. 

We're going to update our nationwide telephone system. 
In the next year, we plan to provide general information 
and public access to federal records by connecting callers 
to the appropriate office and/or staff, regardless of where 
staff is located, and do so within a reasonable time period. 

We also want to increase public participation in our 
work. For example, we're digitizing film from World Wars 
I and II, then asking our citizen archivist community to 
do transcriptions. They have also been helpful in preparing 
documents for scanning. 

We are also beginning our efforts to identify an enter- 


prise customer relationship system, which will provide an 


Join the Archivist at his own blog at 
heep://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 


and visit NARAS website at www.a rchives. gov. 
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automated system for responding to customer requests for 
all locations. It's important that customers have a seamless, 
consistent experience across all NARA offices, regardless of 
where they are when they need us. 

To connect with more customers, we're going to expand 
our national traveling exhibit program. We will take records 
on the road so people unable to visit us in Washington can 
see them. Already, we loan some important documents to 
institutions all around the country. 

Through our Office of the Federal Register, we are taking 
steps to allow citizens to get involved earlier with federal 
agencies in the rulemaking process. At the same time, we're 
helping the agencies better handle citizen comments on 
proposed regulations. 

Since our customers also include other federal agencies 
and Congress, we're improving service to them, which also 
improves service to the public. 

For example, we continue to help agencies with manag- 
ing records and emails in accordance with directives and 
guidance we have issued in the past year or so. 

For another one of our customers, Congress, we have 
created a new Internet portal for congressional staff and re- 
searchers that will provide a streamlined system for them to 
search records held by our Center for Legislative Archives. 

At our National Personnel Records Center, we're adding 
staff to reduce a big backlog of records requests from vet- 
erans. And we've taken over medal verification requests for 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard—as we now do 
for the Army and Air Force. 

We hope these steps, among many others, will get citi- 
zens involved in what we do, allow us to meet their needs— 
and learn from them. 

We plan to continue building long-term, positive, effec- 
tive relationships and provide a consistent customer experi- 
ence across programs, platforms, and locations. We will be 
a model of open, participatory government responsive to 


the needs of its citizens. 
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Features 


6 When an Act of Congress Wasn’t Enough 
Bryan Meals remembers a family tragedy and 
the rejection of a plea for help from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Mission: Lifeguard 


Nathaniel Patch documents the work of 


U.S. submarines in the Pacific as lifeguards for 


downed pilots, including one very famous one. 


Tribute for a Black Patriot 
Robert Scott Davis tells of efforts to secure a 
pension for a black soldier who fought in the 


American Revolution. 


Saving the Moving Images of World War I 
Criss Kovac reveals the Archives plan to preserve film 


from the Great War that began a century ago this year. 


Wet, Cold, and Thoroughly Miserable 


William Wells writes of the not-very-luxurious 
life aboard U.S. Revenue Cutter Service 


(now part of the Coast Guard) vessels in the 1800s. 


Time and Punishment 


Alison Gavin recalls life in Washington, D.C.’s 
old prison, where now stands our nation’s symbol 


of equal justice under law. 
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In every issue 


2, From the Archivist 


The Archivist sees a stronger 
connection ahead berween 


the Archives and its customers. 


58 Genealogy Notes 
Jake Ersland finds a genealogy 


gold mine—and a famous 
mouse’s creator—in 


bankruptcy records. 


64 Authors on the Record 


A. J. Baime focuses on Ford 
Motor Co. in describing how 
U.S. industry responded to 


wartime needs in the 1940s. 


é... To subscribe or view online 
66 Events / News & Notices articles, go to 
www.archives.gov/publications/prologue 

7O Foundation for the 

National Archives 

The Foundation honors 

. Sake § Front cover: The Revenue Cutter McLane enforced federal tariff laws 

Monuments Men” historian in Charleston Harbor during the Nullification Crisis of 1832-1833. 


and author Robert Edsel An article on page 36 explores the difficult working and living 


ae conditions on board revenue cutters in the antebellum period. 
with its Records of 


Inside front cover: An 1840 accounting of purchases by New Haven 
Collector William H. Ellis for the Revenue Cutter Wolcott reveals 
some of the luxuries enjoyed by ships’ captains, including such 


] 2 Pieces of History items as one three-pound feather pillow.a pair of rose blankets, and 
damask-style fabric for bunk curtains. 


Achievement award. 


In President Martin Van Buren’s 
Back cover: A section of a plan from the Quartermaster General's 
records indicates how the Union Army used the Old Capitol Prison 
Friend” Queen Victoria. in Washington, D.C., during the Civil War. 


mail: A note from “Your Good 
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THE ARCHIVES ONLINE 


Connect with th National Archives 


at the Virtual Genealogy Fair 
OCTOBER 28-30, 2014 


Join us from near and far on October 28, 29, and 30 as we present 
speakers and topics for genealogy research at the National Archives. 
Speakers will include genealogy experts from National Archives 
locations across the nation and U.S. 


Citizen and Immigration Services. 


MAN: | sagged FAIR th 


The live lecture sessions will feature 
tips and techniques for using federal 


ACCESS records and are_ designed for 
FREE 


Schedule and details at: 
www.archives.gov/calendar/genealogy-fair 


experienced genealogists and novices 
alike. To find out more information,and 
to join the Virtual Genealogy Fair, visit 


www.archives.gov/calendar/genealogy-fair/. 


The National Archives on the Web: 


visit www.archives.gov/social-media 


Subscribe Interact Access 
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Seventy-ninth Congress of the Wnited States of Ameria; 
At the First Session 


Begun and held at the City of Washington on Wednesday, the third 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and forty-five 


AN ACT 


For the relief of the estates of Robert C. Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae 
Morgret, Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, Donald Meals (a minor), and 
Betty Wrightstone (a minor). 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Robert 
C. Meals, the sum of $5,742; to the estate of Bessie Mae Morgret, 


WHEN AN ACT OF CONGRESS 
WASN T ENOUGH 
One of FDRS Last Vetoes and the Family Behind It 


BY BRYAN K. MEALS 


Mrs. Margaret Meals, Donald Meals, and Betty Wrightstone, and in 
damage to personal property: Provided, That no part of the amount 


appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shal] 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 


a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 


L LY, 


Speat sp the Hoag, hepres wt ON 


sum not exceeding $1,000. 


thay 6 G 
Vice President y/ the ous States and 
President of the Senate. 
| 


ee 


have always known about ‘the wreck.” 
It was the darkest day in my familys 


history when my grandfather and great 
grandmother were killed and my father, grand- 


mother, and cousin were severely injured. I 
knew it in the way schoolchildren know about 
the Civil War or Prohibition. It was a part of 
my familys story, but it was in the past. 

As I grew into adulthood and began charting my 


own course in life, however, it suddenly became much 
more. I recently discovered that my family’s greatest 
tragedy is a part of American history. The loss of my 
two ancestors was only the beginning of an interest- 
ing story that eventually involved Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson, Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 
Vice President Harry S. Truman and, most impor- 
tantly, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and one 
of his last vetoes of a piece of legislation. 
This is the story. 


November 25, 1939, started out as any other day for 
a private in the Pennsylvania National Guard assigned to 
Company B, 103rd Quartermaster Regiment, but it was 
a day that would tragically and forever change my family. 

The Meals family—Donald, my father, who was nine 
years old at the time; his mother, Margaret; his father, 
Robert; his grandmother Bessie Morgret; and his cousin 
Betry Wrightstone—were driving west to Carlisle from 
Shiremanstown, Pennsylvania, at about 7:30 p.m. to visit 
friends. 

At the same time, the private was driving a U.S. Army 
1¥2-ton cargo truck, heading in the opposite direction 
on the same road. As the two vehicles crested a hill, the 
guardsman inexplicably crossed the center line of the rwo- 
lane road and was completely in the opposite lane as he 
slammed into my grandfather’s car. 

The crash was horrific. The Meals’s vehicle left 78 feet 
of skid marks behind it, as my grandfather tried in vain 


to avoid the impact and save his family. He pulled as far 


to the right as he could before the truck plowed into him. 


There were no skid marks behind the Army truck, leading 
investigators to conclude the soldier did little, if anything, 
to avoid the collision. Both vehicles were totaled. The pri- 
vate told police that he had no recollection of the accident. 

My small family became significantly smaller that fateful 
night. Robert Meals and Bessie Morgret were both killed, 
although Robert was not killed instantly. 

Robert remained conscious for several hours after the im- 
pact, as rescue workers tried to untangle the mass of metal and 
humanity. He sustained a skull fracture, numerous large lacer- 
ations to his head, several broken bones, and internal injuries. 

Bessie Morgret’s skull was crushed, and she was nearly 
decapitated. Margaret Meals had a badly fractured jaw, 
which left a large scar on her face. She was unable to eat for 
several weeks. Betty Wrightstone suffered a broken wrist 
and several lacerations. 

Donald sustained a severe concussion, a puncture wound 


to his neck, a fractured skull, and several lacerations and 


Opposite: The resolution awarding compensation to the Meals family, signed by Speaker Sam Rayburn and Vice President Harry Truman, passed both 
houses of Congress on January 3, 1945. Above: The Meals family, from left: Margaret, Donald (age nine),and Robert, the author's grandfather. Robert 
died from an automobile accident involving an army vehicle in November |939, but a bill to compensate the family met with a presidential veto. 
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brush burns to his arms and legs. He also 
suffered long-lasting neurological and psy- 
chiatric problems as a result of the accident; 
fortunately, these did not adversely affect his 
life in the long term. 

The private who caused the fatal crash 
was eventually charged with and tried on 
two charges of involuntary manslaughter in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. In the prosecution's 
case, the district attorney introduced an ad- 
mission from the soldier that he had had a 
drink of alcohol just before the accident, and 
he produced eyewitness testimony from a fel- 
low soldier that Robert Meals had tried un- 
successfully to avoid the crash. Another driver 
testified that only one of the Army truck’s 
headlights was working at the time of impact. 

The defense introduced testimony that 
the private may have been overcome by 
fumes at the time of the collision, as a re- 
sult of gasoline he had spilled on his clothes 


while repairing a truck before the accident. 


The guardsman also testified that he had no 
recollection of ever seeing the other car and 
no explanation for how he came to be on the 
wrong side of the road. After hearing the evi- 
dence, the jury convicted the driver, and he 
was sentenced to a mere six months in jail. 
The family looked to the federal govern- 
ment to compensate them for their losses. 
Representative John C. Kunkel, a Harrisburg 
Republican, introduced H.R. 6335 in the 
1941-1943 Congress, which would have 
awarded compensation to my family as a 
result of the accident. Soon after it was in- 
troduced and referred to the Committee 
on Claims in the House of Representatives, 
Kunkel received a letter from the committee 
chair, Dan R. McGehee, invoking Rule 14 
of the committee, which prohibited consid- 
eration of any claims for injuries caused by 
members of the National Guard. After citing 
the rule and noting that the operation of the 


National Guard is primarily a state function, 


he acknowledged that the committee had 
recommended paying some claims arising 
out of National Guard activities in the past, 
but that only one claim had ever been ap- 
proved by Congress, and that was after a 
presidential veto. 

He suggested that Kunkel advise the family to 
seek compensation from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, although he acknowledged 
that he did not know if Pennsylvania had ever 
enacted legislation to pay claims arising from 
National Guard activities. 

Undaunted by the chairman's rebuke, 
Kunkel pressed forward with the legislation. 
As part of its consideration, the committee 
sought input from the War Department. 
Secretary of War Stimson recommended 
against paying the claim. Although he was 
overseeing Americas efforts in the largest war 
in the history of mankind, the secretary took 
time to pen several letters to the committee 


and its members addressing the claim. 


News of the crash involving the Meals family was reported in the Harrisburg-Patriot News on November 25, |939.At issue was the government's liability, as che truck 
driver was a private in the Pennsylvania National Guard driving an Army truck. 
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qyestigation Was under way to- 
Pinto | ‘the ‘deaths of two Shire- 
‘town residents,” killed when; 
ei “automobile and 2 Pennsylva- 
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: road, three miles east of Car- 
a on Saturday night at 7.30. 
Pe oKilled instantly in the crash was 
rs. Bessie Morgret, 54, Mast Main}, 
street; who was nearly decapi- 
Prsted, when thrown through the 
-% peoor of the automobile. Her ‘son-|' 


=a 7 $i3-law, ‘Robert Meals, 86, driver of 
.céthe car, died in the Carlisle Hos- 


ital four hours after the accident In 
of a, fractured skull and internal | 


qinjuries. 

“} Besides these victims, four per- 
Ssons were injured, 
: aseriousiy, in the crash. In the Car- 

tisle Hospital are Donald Meals, 9, 

son of the dead man, 
-fractured skull: Betty Wright- 

tone, 13, of 5 Ra flroad avenue, 
- ~Shiremanstown, possible fracture! 
a the skull, fractures of the left! 


eg and right arm, and Mrs. Mar- 


igaret Meals s, 31, wife of Robert, | ‘O¥"- 
cerations of the a and | = officiate. 


left knee 
high. The condition of Do 
Meals and the Wrig Faiseons girl 
2s reported serious oday. 
& Under guard at the Carlisle] 
¢ tArmy Post Hospital is Priv, Ralph 13 
Siitzel, 27, of 440. So ath Court} 
enue, York driver o7 
ronai Guard truck. ‘He voitered: a 
hght brain “ie iggg) tal “and Q/ 
pruised he ankle. His ondivon|| 
s Xeport ed satisfactory. 


KP ISLE, “Nov. 97.—A triple fis survived by three daughters I 


wo of them ¢ 


who suffered |& 


| burg, with further rite? in 


tance of seventy-five feet east of 
ithe scene of the collision, the cor- 
joner said. 
Mrs Morgret, widow of Stillwell 
Morgret and member of the Shire- 
manstown United Brethren Church, 


f 
Mrs:“Wrightstone, mother of thel} 
injured girl; and Miss Pearl ‘Mor-| 
gret; of Shiremanstown,-and Mrs, : 
Meals: one son, Carroll Morgret, of 
Mechanicsburg; her father, R. RI 


3 National Guard truck collided}Eshelman, of Shiremanstown; two} 
% “ear the crest of a hill on the Trin-fbrothers,. George K. Eshelman, Car- 


lisle, and Frank Eshelman and a 
‘sister, Mrs. John Nester, of Shire-§ 
manstown, . 

Funeral services for Birs. Mor-| 
gret will be held at 2 o’ciock Wed- } 
nesday afternoon from ker home 
with added rites from the Shire- 
imanstown United Brethren Church.ff 
Burial will be in Slate Hill Ceme- 
tery. Officia‘ing will be the Rev. 

. A. Strausbaugh, Shiremanstown, |! 
nd the Rev. J. F. Snyder, of Boil-# 
ing Springg. Friends may cal] at 

the residence tomorrow eveni (i 
ifrom .7 té-9 o’clock. 

Services for Meals will be held|| 
at 10 a, 
| Myers 
the ! 
United Brethreni 

will be in St. 


| Shiremanstown 
Cl hurch. Burial 


| John’ s Cemetery, near Shiremans- | improvement si80 was noted in the condition of Bett 
Mr. Strausbaugh |Shiremanstown, niece of Mrs. Meals, whose skull an 
Friends may call at|These three are patients at the Carlisle Hospital. 

eve-} Carlisle Army Post hospital is Ralph Mitzel, 27, of York, 


The Rev vs 


funeral home tomorrow 


aa 

" Mealac: 
‘of the Shiremanstown United} 
Brethren Lem | School, and a | 
member of the Men’s C horus of his} 


+. \chureh, is survived by his widow] 
eiland son; one brother, Melvin, o7| 
) Dillsbur r, Re D., and his parents, | 
thir. and Myr Charles 


fechanics burg. 
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* Pennsylvania National Guard truck which. figured in the accident. 
assistant super intendent} suffering stom a concussion, a sprained ankle and brush burns. 
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—hoto of Mrs. Meala by S. W, 
MES. ROBERT SIEALS DONALD MEALS 
CARLISLE, Nov. 28.—improvement was reported at Carlisle Hospital 


Kehbnrert 


m. Wednesday from the! today in the conditions of four victims of an automobile-truck collision in| 
funeral home, Mechanics- | Trindle road last Saturday night in which a man and woman were killed 

Mrs. Robert Meals, 31, 
a broken jaw, a leg injury and numerous contusions, was reported 1ome-| 
| what improved. Her husband died in the accident. 


of East Main street, Shiremanstown, who e Killed. | 


Her son, Donald, 9,| 
fractured skull, was in an improved condition, Slight 
Wrightstone, 13, of 
leg were fractured. 
Under guard at ihe: 
river of the: 
He is, 


who suffered a 


nset™ H.R. 6335 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Decemper 3 (legislative day, Novemurr 30), 1942 


Read twice and referred to the Committee on Claims 


AN ACT 


For the relief of the estates of Robert C. Meals and Mrs. Bessie 
Mae Morgret, Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, Donald Meals (a 


Wa 


minor), and Betty Wrightstone (a minor). 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the estate of Robert C. Meals, the sum of 
$5,742; to the estate of Mrs. Bessie Mae Morgret, the sum 
of $4,000; to the legal guardian of Donald Meals, the sum 


oo aq- ol a oS) &S pad 


of $2,616.50; to Mrs. Margaret Meals, the sum of $2,996.94; 


© 


to the legal guardian of Betty Wrightstone, the sum of 
10 $4,043.50. 


Above: House bill 6335, dated December 3, 1942, was introduced in the 1941-1943 Congress by Representa- 
tive John C. Kunkel to award compensation to the Meals family. Below: A section of House Report 52, dated 
January 27, 1943, enumerates the damages and costs incurred by the Meals family as a result of the accident. 


Estate of Robert C. Meals versus Ralph Mitzel (Pennsylvania National Guard)— . 
injuries and damages May 21, 1941 


Expenses: 
Carlisle: Hospital. 2 io tte ete Sole ee ch ue seo $5. 00 
Cemetery 10tice cscs coco bee tesco dota wees ae eaeeee Be 50. 00 
S. Harper Myers, undertaker._.___._.2___-- eee 450. 00 
L. A. Bender, letters of administration. ___..._._._-___.------ 5. 00 
MTOMIDS (ONG sheer a ile ah el Se ne tat! 250. 00 
Oo): Weenies tee ens en AUN capa RN SN eae nn et ee EN Ae eee 760. 00 
Loss of car: 
1934 Terraplane automobile purchased 1 year before the acci- 
dent, totally demolished__.._.......--.-_-.2- 2-2-2 eee. 225. 00 
Towing expenses. ____....-.---_--..----- eer eo ere Seater ae 7. 50 
Total_____.__.___- icin emis See eres eee a eanee 232. 50 
Dependents: Wife, Margaret J. Meals, age 31. Son, Donald Meals, 


age 9. 

Past health: Prior to his death, deceased was always in good health. 
He was 34 years of age, worked regularly and supported his family, 
and was the assistant superintendent of the Sunday school. This 
man had a life expectancy of 34 years. 

Injuries resulting in death: This man was not killed instantly; in fact, 
he remained conscious and lived for several hours. He sustained a 
fracture of the skull; laceration in center of forehead about 2 inches 
long, above bridge of nose and extending over left eye; broken 
nose with debridation of skin; two deep lacerations under chin 
exposing bony structure; deep lacerations through right side of 
mouth; a 6-inch laceration of right arm; multiple abrasions of 
both hands; compound fractures of right Jeg, nearly torn off below 
the knee; abrasions of left knee; fracture of left leg at knee joint; 
internal injuries with marked hemorrhages. Pain and suffering. 

Employment: Deceased had been emploved at Appleby Bros. for 5 
years, and was earning $22.50 per week. There were chances of 
advancement in his position. He paid all of the household expenses 
and supported his family. Whatever money his wife earned was her 
own. At least $15 out of his salary was contributed each week 
to his family. Since he had a life expectancy of 34 years, and 
$780 out of his salary was used each vear for his family (not taking 
into consideration the advances that he was bound to receive in his 
salary), their loss would be_____..._.___-..______.--.-_-_--LLe- 15, 000. 00 


mo. 5 O99 5O 


In his first letter on July 25, 1942, 
Secretary Stimson chronicled the facts of 
the accident and explained that it was pos- 
sible that the guardsman had been overcome 
by gas fumes spilled on his uniform. He 
noted that my grandfather was not negli- 
gent and that the cause of the accident was 
unquestionably the Army truck driving in 
the wrong lane. Nevertheless, he declined 
to support the relief legislation because “the 
Federal Government was in no way respon- 
sible for the accident.” He maintained his 
position in other letters sent to the commit- 
tee while the legislation was pending. 

On October 7, 1942, the Committee on 
Claims met to debate Kunkel’s relief legis- 
lation. Representative William Pittenger of 
Minnesota was the proponent of the bill at 
the committee hearing. First, he stated the 
War Department's objection that the soldier 
had not yet been officially sworn into service 
in the United States Army. He then point- 
edly noted that the truck involved in the ac- 
cident was owned by the War Department; 
the driver was under orders of the War 
Department; he was acting pursuant to the 
authority of the War Department; and he 
was ordered to do what he was doing by 
the War Department. In the words of one 
committee member, the War Department's 
position denying responsibility for the claim 
would not “hold water.” After a brief debate, 
the members voted the bill out of com- 
mittee. The House approved the bill, but 
Congress adjourned before the Senate could 
consider it. 

After the newly elected 1943-1945 
Congress was sworn in, Kunkel refiled the 
identical bill with the committee on January 
19, 1943. The full House passed the new 
bill, redesignated as H.R. 946, on February 
19, 1943. More than a year later, on May 
3, 1944, the chair of the Committee on 
Claims, Representative McGehee, sent 
a letter to a man named Walter R. Lee in 
Mississippi, who had attended a mecting of 


colonels in the War Department. 
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DAN R. McGEHEE, Mas. 
CHAIRMAN 


ee 


. tty 
4 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES U. S. 


COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


Mr. Walter R. Lee, 
3525 North Geute St., 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


COPY 


May 3 , 1944. 


Re; H»R. 1270, *For the 


Dear Walter: 


relief of the estates 
of Robert C. Meals and 
Mrs. Beesie Mae Morgret. 


Congressman Pittenger called today with 
reference to the.above mentioned billed introduced 
‘py Congressman Kunkle, January 18, 1943 and same 
passed the House February 19, 1945. 


The Congressman states that you were 
in the meeting held with several Coloneis in the 
War Department alomg with he and Congressman Kunkle, 
which was for the purpose of trying to get some of 
the objectionable points straighten out and to se= 
sure a "supplemental report" from the War department. 
He said(Pittenger) you knew &he names of the Colonel‘s 
with whom the meeting was held and wants me to find 
out those names as soon as possible. 


Please furnish me with the “names® at 
your earliest convenience. 


DWM 


According to the chairman, the purpose of 
the meeting was to try to get “some of the objec- 
tionable points straighten[{ed] out” in the origi- 
nal committee report on the Meals relief bill and 
for the War Department to secure a “supple- 
mental report.” Unfortunately, the claims file 
did not contain any “supplemental report,’ nor 
did it contain any explanation of the cryptic ref- 
erence to these “objectionable points.” 

Finally, on January 3, 1945, the resolu- 
tion awarding compensation to the Meals 
family passed both houses of Congress. 
Soon thereafter, Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Vice President Harry Truman (in his role as 
president of the Senate) signed the legislation 
formally providing a total of $19,398.94 to 


‘ _° To learn more about 


_ Yours very truly, 


D. We Mo“echee, 


the victims of the crash. After nearly six long 
years of fighting, it looked like my family 
would finally be compensated for its losses. 
But the bill still had one high hurdle to over- 
come: it had to be approved by the President. 

The bill’s long journey came to its end on 
the President's desk. President Roosevelt ve- 
toed the legislation on March 26, 1945, just 
17 days before he died. Though it is unclear 
whom the President consulted in deciding 
whether to sign the legislation, his veto mes- 
sage echoed the previous words of Secretary 
Stimson. 

After noting the specific dollar amounts 
to be provided to each member of my fam- 


ily, Roosevelt wrote, “the evidence in this case 


¢ Franklin D. Roosevelt. go to win farlibrary. marist.edu. 


The relief bill for the Meals family was discussed 
in the War Department in 1944 in an effort to get 
“some of the objectionable points straighten[ed] 
out” for a supplemental report. In a letter to Walter 
R. Lee, Representative McGehee sought the names of 
the officers at the meeting. 


clearly establishes that the proximate cause of 
the accident was the negligence of the driver 
of the Army truck in operating his vehicle on 
the left, or wrong, side of the road. There ap- 
pears to have been no negligence on the part 
of Mr. Meals or any of his passengers.” 

After noting that the driver of the truck 
was a member of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard and had not yet been sworn into ser- 
vice in the United States Army, President 
Roosevelt concluded that there was “no le- 
gal or moral obligation devolving upon the 
United States to compensate the claimants 
in this case for the damages sustained by 
them; and I feel constrained, therefore, to 
withhold my approval from the bill.” 

This veto is recorded in the Senate's re- 
cords as Item No. 1770. (Though Roosevelt 
vetoed one additional private bill three days 
later, his veto of the Meals relief bill is listed 
in the Senate record as his last.) 

After being rebuffed by the President of 
the United States, my family took his im- 
plicit advice and sought recompense from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Senator George N. Wade, a Cumberland 
County Republican, introduced a bill in the 
Pennsylvania Senate, noting that it was the only 
means available to provide funds for the family. 

The Pennsylvania legislature had previous- 
ly appropriated a total of $25,000 to pay any 
claims made against the state as a result of in- 
juries suffered by the negligence of National 
Guardsmen. After the bill was introduced, 
the State Board of Finance and Revenue 
heard the petition filed by my grandmother, 
Margaret Meals. This was the first claim for 


° The National Archives as a custodian of the records of Congress, go to wuu.archives.govllegislativelcla. 


¢ Using congressional records tor genealogical research, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologuel2009/spring/congressional-serial-set. html. 
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To the House of Representatives: 


(Lp 


h S i 
The message and accompanying papers 
referred to the Committee on 


Ir er Pr PEC Tarren eee 
and ordered to be printed. 


I return herewith, without my approval, He Re 946, "An Act For the 


relief of the estates of Robert C. Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae Morgret, 


Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, Donald Meals (a minor), and Betty Wrightstone 


(a minor)." 


The bill would authorize the payment of $5,742 to the estate of 


Robert C. Meals, the sum of $4,000 to the estate of Mrs. Bessie Mae 


Morgret, the sum of $2,996.94 to Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, the sum of 
$2,616.50 to the legal guardian of Donald Meals, a minor, and the sum 

of $4,043.50 to the legal guardian of Betty Wrightstone, a minor, all 

on account of an accident involving an Army truck operated in the service 


of the Pemsylvania State Guard. 


The evidence in this case clearly establishes that the proximte 


cause of the accident was the negligence of the driver of the Army truck 


It was for this reason that I withheld approval of a similar bill 
for the relief of Anthony Borsellino (He Re 6845, 76th Congress). 

While every sympathy should be extended to the families of the 
unfortunate victims of the accident to which the proposed enactment 


Telates, there is, in view of the circumstances above set forth, no 


legal or moral obligation devolving upon the United States to compensate 
the claimants in this case for the damages sustained by them; and I feel 
constrained, therefore, to withhold my approval from the bill. 


The White House, 
March 2h, 1945. 


President Roosevelt vetoed the Meals relief bill on March 
26, 1945, writing that the U.S. government had “no legal 
or moral obligation” to compensate the claimants. 


compensation heard by the board for losses 
resulting from an accident with a member of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard. In addi- 
tion to hearing from the surviving witnesses, 
the board also heard testimony from Dr. 
Edward Haegele, the local coroner. 

There was no opposition to the petition. In 
fact, Adjutant General Robert M. Wail, who 
was sitting on the board at the time of the 
petition and was the head of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, recommended that the 
board award the entire $25,000 appropriation 


When an Act of Congress Wasn't Enough 


a ar vf ae 


to the family, which it ultimately did. As it 
turned out, the veto by President Roosevelt 
resulted in a net gain to the family of approxi- 
mately $5,000. Needless to say, the money 
was small consolation to my father, who had 
lost his father and grandmother, and to my 
grandmother, who had lost both her husband 
and mother in an instant. 

Though they each sustained grievous in- 
juries in the accident, my grandmother and 
father went on to lead happy and productive 
lives. Mrs. Meals survived her second and third 
husbands and lived to be 97 years old, never 
leaving the small town of Shiremanstown, 


Pennsylvania. After the death of her third 


Notre ON SOURCES 


The National Archives Claims file holds the cor- 
respondence dated May 3, 1944, from Rep. D. W. 
McGehee to Walter R. Lee; from McGehee to Rep. 
John C. Kunkel on February 2, 1942; from Secretary 
of War Henry Stimson to McGehee on July 25, 1942; 
from Stimson to McGehee on November 4, 1943; 
and from Jack H. Ewing, Clerk of the Committee on 
Claims, to Stimson on May 15, 1943. 

The National Archives also holds the transcript 
of Committee on Claims debate of H.R. 6335 
dated October 7, 1942; the committee report of 
H.R. 1270, 78th Congress, Ist session, Report 
No. 52; and the veto message from the President 
returning without approval H.R. 946. 

Roosevelt issued one more veto message before 
he died, three days after he vetoed H.R.946, but 
that message is curiously listed as Item No. 1669 
in the record. 

Ironically, the Foreign Claims Act, which 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt himself had 
signed, provided compensation to citizens of 
foreign countries who were injured by actions of 
United States military. 

Other sources include various newspaper ar- 


ticles chronicling the claim filed with the com- 


monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Bryan K. Meals is an attorney in 
Norfolk, Virginia, and lives with his 
wife, Cameron, and two Labrador 
Retrievers in Portsmouth, Virginia. 
He is a graduate of the College of William and Mary 
and the University of Virginia School of Law. 


husband, she lived alone in the house she and 
her second husband had built in 1954 until 
just before she passed away. 

Donald, my father, went on to serve hon- 
orably in the United States Navy during the 
Korean War. Following his military service, 
he worked for the Navy as a civilian for the 
next 30 years in Norfolk, Virginia. Ever the 
patriot, my father passed away on July 4, 
2011, at the age of 80. 

Donald had three children: a daughter 
who lived only three days in 1963; a young- 
er son, Robert, who has two daughters, 
Jennifer and Nicole; and me. Lil 
© 2014 by Bryan K. Meals 
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MISSION: LIFEGUARD 


American Submarines in the Pacific 
Recovered Downed Pilots 


by NATHANIEL S. PATCH 
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n the morning of September 2, 1944, the submarine USS 

Finback was floating on the surface of the Pacific Ocean—on 
lifeguard duty for any downed pilots of carrier-based fighters at- 
tacking Japanese bases on Bonin and Volcano Island. 


The day before, the Finback had rescued three naval avi- 
ators—a torpedo bomber crew—from the choppy central 
Pacific waters near the island of Tobiishi Bana during the 
strikes on Iwo Jima. 

As dawn broke, the submarine’s radar picked up the in- 
coming wave of American planes heading towards Chichi 
Jima. 

A short time later, the Finback was contacted by two F6F 
Hellcat fighters, their submarine combat air patrol escorts, 
which submariners affectionately referred to as “chickens.” 

The Finback and the Hellcats were starting another day 
of lifeguard duty to look for and rescue “zoomies,” the 
submariners term for downed pilots. The Hellcats would 
help guide the Fizback to the downed pilots and help keep 
Japanese fighters away while the Finback made the rescue. 

At around 9:30 a.m., the Finback received a report that 
Japanese antiaircraft defense had shot down a torpedo 
bomber between the northeastern end of Minami Jima and 
the southern tip of Chichi Jima. The four diesel engines 
of the Finback roared to life, and the boat headed out to 
recover the crew of the plane. 

To stay out of the range of Japanese shore batteries the 
Finback maintained a distance of seven and a half miles 
away from shore. It took slightly more than two hours to 
get to the site where a crew member had bailed out. The 
crew of the Finback managed to fish out the pilot, Lt. (jg) 
George Herbert Walker Bush of Torpedo Squadron 51 
from the USS San Jacinto. Bush told his rescuers he had not 
seen the parachutes of his crew and thought that they ei- 
ther jumped while the plane was over Chichi Jima or went 
down with the plane. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert R. Williams, the boat’s commanding 
officer, started the Finback on a search pattern to look for 
Bush's crew members on the chance that they had jumped 


out over water. 


Rescuing a Downed Pilot 
Under Japanese Fire 
The search, however, was cut short by another report 


that came in at 12:36 p.m. of a yellow rubber raft spotted 


Mission: Lifeguard 


near Haha Jima. Aircraft in the area confirmed the loca- 
tion of the raft, and a plane circled overhead to mark the 
location. The situation for the downed pilot looked grim; 
the raft was a mile and a half from shore, and the Japanese 
were firing at it. 

Williams expressed his feelings about the stranded pilot’s 
situation in the war patrol report: “Spirits of all hands went 
to 300 feet.” This rescue would need to be creative because 
the shore batteries threatened to hit the Finback on the sur- 
face if she tried to pick up the survivor there. The solution 
was to approach the raft submerged. But then how would 
they get the aviator? 

It took three hours to locate the raft and approach ict. 
The Finback submerged to 55 feet, and with the periscope 
up, she “roared” past the raft to let the pilot know that a 
submarine had arrived to get him. Then the Finback went 
into reverse and tried to meet up with the raft. 

About a half-hour later, but almost four hours after the 
initial report, the pilot hooked his arms around the peri- 
scope. The Finback started away from the island at two- 
thirds speed, but when Williams looked through the peri- 
scope he saw the pilot, “with one arm around the periscope 
and the other around the life raft with a bailing bucket 
bringing up the rear.” 

The submarine came to a stop so the pilot could get back 
into his raft, and then tried again. Going at two-thirds 
speed continued to fill the raft with water and dump the 
pilot. Once the pilot was again back in his raft, the Finback 
raised to 38 feet to keep the pilot out of the water, giving 
him more of the periscope shear to hold on to but not 
overly expose the submarine to Japanese guns. 

When the Finback and the life raft were five miles from 
shore, the submarine surfaced, and the crew helped the rat- 
tled and waterlogged pilot aboard. Ens. James W. Beckman 
was the pilot of a Hellcat from the USS Enterprise. He was 


the last aviator rescued on this operation 


Opposite, top: Rescued pilots and the crew and officers of the Finback. 
Lt. (jg) George Herbert Walker Bush is second from the left in the 
front row. Bottom: The crew of the Finback rescues a downed pilot, 
Lieutenant Bush of Torpedo Squadron 51 on September 2, 1944. 
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The next day, the Finback was released 
from lifeguard duty to continue her war pa- 
trol around the area. The carrier task force 
rendezvoused near Saipan before sailing on 
to participate in the invasion of the Palaus. 

Beckman, Bush, and the others remained 
on the Finback as “guests” while she tracked 
and attacked convoys, endured depth charges 
from Japanese escort ships, and sank two ships 
(an oiler and small cargo ship). The five ended 
their stay on the Finback on Midway Island on 
September 29, after 29 days aboard the subma- 


rine (and crossing the international date line). 


U.S.S. FINBACK 


CECLASSIFIED 


C-O~-N-F-I-D-E-N-T-I-A-L 


0645 
island. . 
position. 
0933 
JIMA. 


Lifeguard Rescue Mission 
Dangerous for Submarines 

The stories of the lifeguard rescue of the 
future President of the United States and the 
others highlight a little-known mission of 
the U.S. submarine fleet during World War 
II: rescuing downed pilots. 

This duty, of course, was in addition to the 
primary mission of U.S. submarines in the 
Pacific, which was to attack and sink Japanese 
ships and constrict the flow of resources, in- 
cluding troops, necessary for Japan to con- 


tinue to fight. They also conducted missions 


(SS230) 


Two F6F's overhea’ as escort. Headed east for 
Closed to 9 miles and maintained this 


Received word o:" nlane down 9 miles NE of MINAMI - 
Started <.cund southern end of CHICHI JIA, 


maintaining minimum range of 74 miles to island. 


1156 


Picked: un Lt.(je) George-H.d. BUSH, File No. 


173464, USNR, pilot of plane T-3 of VT-51, U33.S. 
SAN JaCINTO, who stated that he failed to see his 
crew's parachutes and believed they had junped 
when plane was still over CHICHI JIMA, or they 


had gone down with ovlane, 


Commenced search of area 


on chance they had juuped over water, 


1236 


Received word of rubber boat seen fron air, 


Position 


_ &iven was in hills of HAHA JIMA but started south 
a anyway, asking for ji_s, repetitions, and gonfor- 
-mations, until we heard one plane state he was 


circling over te boat. 


circuit was hec::. 


to mention a spot 


An unlcnown plane on the 
'west of HAHA", 


This was at lec-. as good as any dope we had, so 
headed for a position about 9 miles west of HAHA’ 
JiuA. This seomed to make our cover feel better, 
although tney tried to con us through the island 


a few tines, 


Plane’reported that the raft, about 
14 miles from beach,. was being shelled. 


Syirits 


cf all hands went to 300 feet. 


1505 


1530 
1550 


Signted rubber boat, 


making & knots. 
head height a bit, 
stalking hin. 

1620 


Dived to 55 fect with planes in signt zooming 
a spot in water 1 mile ViSW of WoOGsit iA, ; 


Roared by the rut er boat, backing full and still 
We must have misjudged his nast- 
We twisted arcund and started 


Pilot hooked on aud we headed out away from beach, 


Tried to make two-thirds sveed, but the pilot 
had one arm arou..i the periscope and the other 
around the life raft with a bailing bucket bringing 


up tne rear, 
the boat, 


Stonvped to see if ne would get in 
This took about 10 minutes, during which 


a discussion devcloned below concerning the prece-: 
dence of siaultaneous orders to blow, pump, and flood, 


Hinally got way on towing pilot in his boat. 


Two-= 


thirds speed filled the boat, and there he was in 


tae weter again. 


Finally cane un to 38 feet to 


keep him out of tue water until at range of 5 miles 
from beach, plared up and opened the hatch, 


to resupply guerrillas in the Philippines, de- 
liver Marine raiders and Army scouts behind 
enemy lines, and conduct photographic re- 
connaissance of enemy outposts. 

The primary mission of the submarines 
was hazardous enough, and the lifeguard 
missions posed their own hazards—placing 
many sailors in harm's way to save a downed 
pilot. Submarine crews had to come up with 
creative means to bring back the pilots. 

During World War II, U.S. submarines 
rescued 504 airmen from all services. These 
pilots and aircrews were highly trained and 
had hours of combat experience, and rescu- 
ing them made it possible to return these 
experienced air crews to their duties and 
continue the fight. 

The commander of submarine forces in 
the Pacific, Rear Adm. Charles Lockwood, 
described lifeguard missions in Submarine 
Tactical Information Bulletin No. 8: “It is 
realized that this duty seldom gives a sub- 
marine the opportunity to perform its major 
mission of sinking enemy ships. It is fur- 
ther realized that the duty is arduous and 
dangerous.” 

As practical and clearly useful as rescuing 
pilots from the ocean, the origins of life- 
guard missions began as an afterthought to 
another type of mission, which was to help 
guide Army Air Force bombers to Japanese- 


held islands across the wide-open Pacific. 


First Lifeguard Mission 
Involved Bombing of Wake Island 
The story of submarine lifeguard missions 
began in December 1942 with the planned 
bombing of Wake Island. The U.S. military 
was not prepared to recapture Wake Island, 
but they were not going to stand by and ler 
the Japanese use it as an airbase to project 


their airpower into the Central Pacific either. 


The Finback’s report records the rescue of Lt. 
George Herbert Walker Bush and, nine miles away. 
the towing by periscope and rescue of another pilot 
near Haha Jima while under fire from the Japanese. 
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U. 8 NAVAL OPERATING BASE 
MIDWAY ISLAND 


December 10, 1942. 


The Commenénnt, Maval Operating Base, Miduay. 


Prams 
To 3 The Ocmmender Hewaiien Sea Frentier. 
Subject: Aray operations fren this base. 


1. Calomel Metheny, U.S. Aruy Air Force, of the Bomber Osment, 


Guring a resent vicit te Miduny intimated thet en er about December 2204 
there would be a large seale air attesk en Wake Island with KMiduay corving 
ef 


operatiens. 
PP 


Adm. Chester Nimitz, Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific, coordinated with Brig. Gen. 
Howard Ramey, Seventh Air Force, to plan 
the attack on Wake Island on the night 
of December 22-23, 1942—the first an- 
niversary of the fall of Wake Island to the 
Japanese. 

Flying over the open ocean using a mag- 
netic compass and a map is risky because, 
unlike flying over land, the bombers have 
no roads or other landmarks to help guide 
them to their target. Being a fraction of a de- 
gree off from the correct bearing could put a 
bomber several miles away from the target. 

A solution to the problem was to have 
the Navy guide the Army bombers across 
the ocean to the target. The USS Wikon, 
an American destroyer, was stationed about 
halfway between Midway Island, where the 
bombers of the 307th Bombardment Group 
took off, and Wake Island. Three subma- 
rines, USS Finback, USS Triton, and USS 
Pike, were stationed on the north, south, 
and east points around Wake Island to pro- 


vide navigational aid. Three of the bombers 


Mission: Lifeguard 


had Navy radar receivers so that they could 
follow the signals that were transmitted 
from the submarines. 

Since Midway Island naval air facilities 
were going to be made available to the 307th 
Bombardment Group to launch the attack on 
Wake Island, the commandant of the Naval 
Operating Base, Capt. H. M. Martin, shared 
his thoughts on the mission. In his letter dat- 
ed December 10, 1942, to the commander of 
the Hawaiian Sea Frontier, he wrote: 

It is strongly recommended that two 
submarines be stationed in the vicinity 
of Wake Island on approximately the 
Midway bearing and that the pilots of 
the flights be notified of the positions 
so that in case of damage by antiaircraft 
or enemy aircraft the damaged planes 
could land and the personnel will be 
picked up by these vessels. 

This was at its core the basic concept of 
the lifeguard mission. In Operational Order 
49-42 dated December 17, 1942, both the 
orders for the destroyer and the submarines 


on station included “rescuing personnel as 


Capt. H. M. Martin described the basic concept of 
the submarines’ lifeguard mission in his December 
10, 1942 memo, recommending that two subma- 
rines stand by at Wake Island to potentially rescue 
airmen downed by enemy fire. 


necessary, but the primary mission was be- 
ing a navigational aide to the bombers. 

The mission was successful. Wake Island was 
bombed with 24 B-24s, and although there 
were searchlights and antiaircraft fire ranging 
from light machine-guns to five-inch antiair- 
craft fire, all the bombers returned home. 

Although the submarines were unneeded, 
this action marked the beginning of what 
would evolve into an independent subma- 
rine mission to lifeguard downed aviators. 

During spring 1943, the Army Air Force 
conducted several bombing raids on Wake 
Island and the Gilbert Islands in which sub- 
marines guided the bombers in with radar and 
were stationed in the area to help any bomber 
crews in need of assistance. Fortunately, the 
submarines were not needed as lifeguards dur- 
ing these missions, but the submarines and the 
Air Force still needed to work on coordinating 
their efforts. The Zarpon actually showed up 
a day late due to a misunderstanding of the 
orders. The officers on deck witnessed what 
they thought were American B-24 Liberators 
flying over and did not realize their mistake 
until they returned to Pearl Harbor. The com- 
manding officer wrote in his report, “It is 
rather ironical that planes we assumed were 
Liberators on April 20 off Nauru were actually 
Jap heavy bombers—and we were up there on 


the surface cheering them on!” 


An Admiral Asks a Favor: 
Could We Borrow a Submarine? 

In early 1943, several events changed the 
course of the war, the submarine force, and 
aviators. 

In January 1943, the submarine force 
in the Pacific got a new commander, Rear 
Adm. Charles Lockwood, an innovative and 


“gung ho” officer. 
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Under Lockwood, a number of pro-sub- 
marine initiatives were started, including 
encouraging the improvement of torpedoes; 
radical changes to submarine doctrine, strat- 
egy, and tactics, making them more aggres- 
sive; and new missions like photographic 
reconnaissance and lifeguard duties. 

At the same time, American industry was 
producing a plethora of new destroyers, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, amphibious ships, 
and submarines, all of which were all pour- 
ing into the Pacific. With this dramatic rise 
in material and men, the Allies could take 
the offensive and begin to dive into the 
Central Pacific, beginning with the Gilbert 
and Marshall island groups. 

In the late summer, preliminary attacks 
on the Gilberts were being planned to soften 
the islands prior to their invasion, and two 
other attacks on Marcus and Wake Islands 
were being planned to give new pilots some 
experience while harassing the enemy. The 
first strike was to be on Marcus Island in 
September 1943. 

Prior to the attack, in August, Lockwood 
received a call from Rear Adm. Charles A. 
Pownall, commander of the carrier strike 
group that would be conducting these air 
strikes. Lockwood and his force opera- 
tions officer, Capt. Richard Voge, went to 
Pownall’s office and were met not only by 
Pownall but also a group of eager pilots. 
The odd encounter continued to develop 
when Pownall explained about the upcom- 
ing mission to Marcus Island and asked 
Lockwood if he could have one of his sub- 
marines on surface near the target area to 
retrieve any pilots and crew who were shot 
down. Lockwood was at first concerned 
about having a submarine on the surface 
in the middle of an ongoing air battle. His 
concerns: Japanese planes could attack it, 
friendly planes might mistake it for an 
enemy, or it might be close enough to be 
shelled. 

Pownall explained that a submarine on 


station in the target area would provide 
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not only care for the pilots who did get 
shot down, but it would also provide a 
boost in their morale to know that some- 
body was out there to get them if they 
needed help. Lockwood finally agreed to 
proceed with the operation. It was an in- 
surance policy for pilots and crew to think 
that they could be recovered rather than 
be on a one-way suicide mission or, if they 
survived the crash, be left to the fate of 
the sea. 

Because a submarine’s war patrol was 
longer than any air strike, submarines were 
pulled off their designated offensive patrol 
against Japanese shipping for the period of 
the air strike. The first two missions, the air 
strikes on Marcus Island and Tarawa Island 
in September 1943, were covered by the USS 
Snook and the USS Steelhead. Fortunately, 
their services were not needed. 

The air strikes on Wake Island took place 
on October 6-7, 1943, commanded by 
Adm. A. E. Montgomery of Task Force 14. 
The USS Skate was assigned to lifeguard sta- 
tion on this attack. It would not only be the 
first successful mission, but it would also be 


the first to have growing pains. 


Rear Adm. Charles Lockwood (right), commander 
of submarine forces in the Pacific, talks with res- 
cued airmen near Truk Island. Lockwood improved 
submarine capabilities and initiated more aggres- 
sive strategies and tactics. 


First Rescues 
And First Blood 

The Skate was on her first war patrol, ar- 
riving at Wake Island on October 4 to re- 
connoiter the island and make weather re- 
ports for the arriving task force. Through 
the next couple of days before the strike, 
the Skate witnessed several incoming and 
outgoing Japanese bombers. The island was 
manned, and the Japanese were well armed 
and fighting with zeal. 

In the early hours of October 6, the 
American air strike began. Without any in- 
structions on how to conduct a lifeguarding 
mission, the Skate remained on the surface 
in opposition to normal submarine doc- 
trine, which was to submerge in the presence 
of enemy aircraft. 

The Skate witnessed many dogfights and 
large amounts of antiaircraft fire. The look- 
outs in the watch stations on the conning 
tower were watching the skies for American 


“zoomies.” 
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A plane crashed, and the Skate was re- 


sponding to it at around 5:45 a.m. when a 
Japanese Zero strafed the submarine. The 
commander cleared the bridge and called for 
a crash dive. Not until they were below was 
it discovered that Lt. (jg) Willis E. Maxson 
had been wounded. He received medical 
treatment, and the crew of the submarine 
continued with their mission. The Skate was 
bombed and strafed again with minor dam- 
age to the submarine, but no one was res- 
cued the first day. 

The next day seemed to be a continuation 
of the first, with attacks and dogfights. At 
11:28 a.m., there was a report of three avia- 
tors in the water, and the Skate went to their 


rescue. [wo were saved. 
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In the following days, October 8 to 10, 
the Skate stayed on station around Wake 
looking for more aviators and rescued four 
more. During that time, in the early morn- 
ing of October 8, Maxson died from his 
wounds. 

The balance of lives saved versus lives lost 
could have been questioned. A casualty on 
a submarine is significant, especially with a 
group as closely knit as their crew. But the 
elation of the rescue of several aviators was re- 
ceived with great gratitude on the part of the 
USS Lexington, the home of the “zoomies.” In 
a dispatch to the Skate, the Lexington oftered, 
“Anything on the Lexington is yours for the 
asking. If it's too big to carry away, we will cut 


. . ” 
it up into small parts. 


The hand-cranked Gibson Girl radio was provided 
on most life rafts. At 30 to 40 pounds, it had a bal- 
loon or kite to raise the antenna and could transmit 
30 to 300 miles depending on weather conditions. 


In addition to the reward offered by the 
Lexington, the Skates commander, E. B. 
McKinney, was awarded the Navy Cross. 
An officer and two sailors received the Silver 
Star for exposing themselves to enemy fire 
on the deck and in the water as they rescued 
the aviators. 

The next lifeguard mission came under 
heavy enemy attack. The USS Plunger and 
the USS Nautilus were assigned in November 
1943 to an air strike on Mili, a Japanese air 
base in the Gilbert Islands important to over- 
all U.S. strategy in the Pacific. The Nautilus 
was badly damaged after being shelled by a 
“friendly” destroyer. The Plunger did rescue 
one aviator, but while trying to rescue him, 
a Japanese Zero attacked while there were 
a dozen men on the bridge, including the 
rescue party. The executive officer and five 


other sailors were wounded. 


Communications Problems: 
Developing a Secret Code 

Lifeguarding was proving to be a risky 
business, and communication and protection 
were key problems. In early lifeguarding mis- 
sions, the submarine surfaced, and lookouts 
searched the skies for falling airplanes, or 
radiomen listened to chatter between planes 
and aircraft carriers or for radio beacons from 
pilots’ life rafts. 

Crews needed to process a lot of information 
to locate a downed flyer in a large ocean. And 
while sorting this information, the submarine 
had to navigate her way through attacks from 
enemy and sometimes friendly elements. 

From the beginning, naval aviators had 
several devices to help them be located in a 
life raft. 

Most life rafts came equipped with a 
hand-cranked radio transmitter named the 


Gibson Girl. It weighed 30 to 40 pounds, 
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Crew of the submarine USS Tang rescue downed pilots near Truk Island in late April 1944. Navy fighters 
strafed Japanese positions, enabling the vessel to surface and rescue 22 pilots in life rafts. Below: Rescued 
pilots and crew and officers of the Tang. 
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and it had a balloon or kite to raise the 
antenna, which gave the radio transmitter 
a range of 30 to 300 miles depending on 
weather conditions. 

Toward the end of the war, battery-powered 
radios were being considered, but because of 
the difference in battery life in transmitting 
(3 hours) and receiving (13 hours), the Navy 
still considered the Gibson Girl more reliable 
because “the energy for the transmission is 
furnished by ‘elbow grease.” 

Another device was referred to as “cor- 
ner reflectors.” They were simply two-foot 
squares of wire mesh bent in half at a right 
angle. Because rafts are low to the water and 
made from rubber, they are difficult to pick 
up on surface radar. The two-foot metal ex- 
tension provided a reflective surface for ra- 
dar waves to bounce off and allow the raft 
to show up on radar of nearby surface ships. 

Yet another device was the lowest technol- 
ogy of all: a light reflector of some type—a 
mirror, a piece of metal, or glass. Basically, a 
“zoomie” could use anything shiny to attract 
the attention of a passing plane or ship. 

Toward the end of the war, some new 
technology was used to help locate downed 
pilots. The Navy began to use Identification 
Friend or Foe (IFF) transponders in aircraft 
to distinguish Allied planes from the en- 
emys. The instruments that receive these 
transmissions could also be used to locate 
pilots if they stayed near their aircraft and 
if the aircraft stayed above water for a while. 

Another device, named “Walter,” first de- 
veloped by the British, was a three-pound 
radar transmitter with a battery life of 18 
hours. At the end of the war, Walter was still 
used only on a trial basis because of its trans- 
mission range. Airborne radar could pick up 
the transmissions from 20 miles, while sur- 
face radar could pick up the transmissions 
from only 5 or 6 miles. 

For the next major operation after the 
Gilberts, the Navy worked a communica- 
tion scheme so the pilot or crew of the plane 


did not have to make lengthy encryptions 
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to transmit their coordinates while crashing. 
It was easier to transmit in plain English, 
but to do this would give the pilot’s position 


away to the enemy. 


Air Support Is More Vital 
To Subs’ Lifeguard Mission 

In January 1944, during the planning for 
the Marshall Islands campaign, a series of 
navigation points were determined and given 
code names using the names of cartoon char- 
acters. All the pilot had to do was transmit 
how many miles he was off a point, the point’s 
code name, and what bearing off that point. 

For example, “14 Papa Bugs 135” would 
mean 14 miles off of Point Papa Bugs at 
bearing 135 degrees. This became known as 
the Reference Point method. This method 
later had to be refined because the Japanese 
began to figure out the purpose of the trans- 
missions, and they started to call submarines 
on red herrings. 

In later engagements, the cartoon char- 
acters chosen to name reference points had 
to include an “L” sound. The change made 
it easier to detect who was making the call 
because it is difficult for a native Japanese 
speaker to make a proper English “L” sound. 

The Reference Point method solved many 
of the communications issues between 
crashing pilots and lifeguarding submarines, 
but the question of protecting the subma- 
rines on the surface remained. 

Since the death of Lieutenant Maxson, 
other incidents had damaged lifeguarding 
submarines and resulted in crew casualties. 
The need for fighter cover was raised but not 
realized until the historic lifeguarding mis- 
sion of the USS Tang near Truk Island in late 
April 1944. 

During this mission, the Zang was able to 
rescue 22 airmen. Comdr. Richard O’Kane, 
commanding officer of the Zang, urgently 
requested the assistance of Navy fighters to 
hold off the enemy so the Zang could rescue 
three downed pilots in the water. Because 


the life rafts were so close to shore, O'Kane 
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thought he would have to submerge and 
abandon the downed airmen. 

The Navy fighters that came in and 
strafed the Japanese positions allowed the 
Tang to complete her rescue. The Submarine 
Combat Air Patrols not only kept the enemy 
from attacking the lifeguard submarine, but 
they also assisted in locating downed pilots. 

An April 1945 review of 74 lifeguarding 
missions conducted in 1944 showed that 
with air support in 60 calls for help, 51 were 
rescues. Seventy-five calls for help with une- 
scorted submarines responding resulted in 
only seven rescues. 

The analysis, done for the commander- 
in-chief of the U.S. fleet, also emphasized 
that escorting aircraft increased the search 
capabilities and communication between 
rescuers and the rest of the task force. In ad- 
dition, the escorts widened radar and radio 
reception and increased protection of both 
the submarine and downed pilot. 

During the war, Navy pilots found them- 
selves either crashing near or drifting toward 
enemy-held islands, complicating the life- 
guarding submarines’ missions. If the pilot 
was too close to shore, would the submarine 
run aground? Would the Japanese fire on the 
submarine when it was on the surface rescu- 
ing the pilots? These problems led to some 


innovative solutions. 


Subs Create New Ways 
For Rescues Under Fire 
The USS Harder off Woleai in the Marshall 
Islands was sent on to rescue an aviator on 
April 1, 1944. Ens. John R. Galvin had 
reached the beach on the northeast corner 
of Woleai. 


To learn more about 


Fighter planes gave the Harder reports on 
the condition of the pilot, and the submarine 
sailed to about 1,200 to 1,500 yards away 
from the beach. What made the rescue tricky 
was a coral reef that began just about where 
the Harder was trying to hold her position. 

The skipper, Comdr. Samuel Dealey, 
was constantly maneuvering the submarine 
against the surf to prevent it from turning 
broadside and crashing against the reef. 
Three volunteers swam a rubber raft con- 
nected with a tow line to the Harder over the 
reef toward the beach. 

In the meantime, a passing plane dropped 
a rubber raft to the stranded airman, who 
then got into the surf and began to paddle. 

After some time, the two rafts met up. 
Unfortunately, a seaplane trying to assist in 
the rescue cut the tow line, and one of the 
men had to swim back to Harder to get a 
new one. Eventually, the tow line was set up, 
and the Harder was able to drag all four men, 
the aviator and three submariners, to safety. 
The skipper was grateful for the air cover 
provided by the Navy fighters, who fended 
off Japanese attacks during the rescue. 

Another method to rescue pilots that was 
developed, and which has already been in- 
troduced, was “scoping.” 

“Scoping” an aviator was a bit more 
than looking at a pilot; it was literally us- 
ing the periscope to rescue the pilot instead 
of exposing the whole submarine to enemy 
shore batteries. Only two submarines used 
this method of rescue. The first was the 
USS Stingray and the second, as already de- 
scribed, was the USS Finback. 

The concept of using a periscope had been 
discussed but had not been put into practice 


* How the Japanese were preparing for a decisive naval battle in the South Pacific, go to 
“The Z Plan Story” at www.archives.gov/publications/prologue!/2005/fall/. 

* Treatment of American World War II POWs, go to “American POWs on Japanese 
Ships Take a Voyage into Hell” at www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2003/winter/. 


* How Japanese kamikazes attacked U.S. submarines in World War II, go to www.archives.gov/pub- 


lications/prologue/2014/spring/. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
Subject _ _ 3 Y.3.8._HARDER (88257) - Report_of Fourth War Petro)._ 


Acril let 


1304 (L) 


ont)- 


They put him {n the raft anc by alternately puehing cnd 
et ee headed beok toward their rutber boat fron which 
a line led to the submarine sbout 80C yerds away. 

while a float plane, (aleo ctiempting the reacue) taxied 
over the line tothe rart and it varted! - The entire reg- 
cue varty Wae now etranded, 
anc managed to swim back to the eubd after a hard batile 
eguinet the tide. 
SAWJET, Jr., GMlc, then dove over the side and finally 
Menased to swim a line to the three men etanding just in- 
shore of the heavy breakers. 
the rait and, little by little, the four men were pulled 
through the breakers an¢ brought back to the ship. 


Throushout the entire reacue, the cooperation of the 
evittors vase sucerb. - They keot up a continuous peunalaz 
Oo: the islance by docbe snd flew in low to strrre the Jans 
and .ivert their atte.:tion from the rescue. ; 
this, Jeo enipere concealed in the tresa zlong t-e deech 
eccrrenced shooting et the ship rnd rescue nervy .nd ‘ullete 
whines over the briize, uncosforta>ly close. 
coulé never hse been attempted withsut the orotection 
aficrdsc by the olance, 
to the ofricer nnd the three men who er‘tected thie rescue. 
Ite dering execution, under the nooser of the Jace snd subd— 
ject to s.inver fire from ths teaoh, can be classified as 

a truly courageous eccor lishment, end the reacuec aviator 
- (Ensien John R. SALVIN 
shov'c:: a character tret refused to acmit defeat. 
privilecse to serve with men such ee chcse. 


Tris eccount hes been written in conelcer-2le detril partly 
to vo.tray tke succtoculer alr emashin;. of a Jep base, and 
eee ln sheer orice of the voluntecre who oarrled out 

ne roercue. 


With eviator and rescue party recovered, the eub was backed 
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Sub joots 


U.SeSe STINGRAY (SS 186) 


USS STINGRAY - Report of EXcvonth War Patrol, 


13 Juno 194 mtd, 


Heard another closer che. : 

Heard another close shell, 

Hoard two mords 

Hoard one sholl. 

Hoard ond sew 8 sploshos dlose nboard, 


Pllot cissoc tho boxt serin, On this try, ho 
BShowsd the first signs of uttampting to ranch 
eriscepo, Maybe 3hceil firc hig mode him think 
hat a rido om a porisoops might be all right 
uftor ell, 

I om actting damecd disgusted, plus p otiff 

neok anc a blind cya, 


Hoord another sholl, 


Fourth try. Ran into pilot with poriscopo cnd 
ho hung on? 13°35", GN 144°.41's, 


Towed him for one hour during which timo he 
frantleclly siaollec for us to lot him up. 

His hand was cut badly cnu it must hvo bacon 
tough going hanging onto the bittor onc of tha 
ling with one hund whilo bumping tlous in the 
whito ocps, Mcking 2 knots. Howcvir, ct 

this staze of tho gamo, I wusn'tt foullng one bit 
sorry for him, . . 


Lowereé towing socopo, watohing pilot's amazed 
oxprossion wi other pariscopo.e 


clear of the reef nd heaced out to eea,. 


030 (L) Made trim dive. 
1551 (L) Surfaced. 


1650 (L) (Nineteenth aircraft contact) - 8D ra¢ar contact on plane 
Flrne clceed to 6 miles. 


at GS tiles. 


140 feet. No bo--s Crosped. 


1309 (L) Conducted patroi at p-riscoze depth. 


Mean- 1436 
; 1436 
THO.-SON was then recelled 
14 8 
Another volunteer swimrer, Fraeman sds 
1438 
This line wes mace fat to 1440 
1453 
In spite of 
The rescue 
Too much srcise crn not be ~iven 
1616 
~ thoush vhysically exhsusted, 
Tt isa 
1611 
1613 
1618 


Hace quick Cive to 
Remeinec deep until 1800, 


Surfnood, 


Pioksd up Ensign Donald Onrol BRANDT, &-V(N), 

U.S.N.R., Filo fo. 315147, sufforing from doep 
wound in loft hand, : 
cbhoard, 
cpproaches he wes efr:ic poriscopos wera going 


e 


Glad tc finclly got him 
Saic that during first end third 


to hit him cnd he tricd to got out of tho way 
end como in estarn of tham,. Ho knd boon 


Left: A report from the USS Harder details the submarine’s dramatic rescue of a pilot off Woleai in the Marshall Islands. Three volunteers swam a rubber raft connected 
with a tow line to meet the stranded airman. Navy air cover enabled the volunteers to bring the flyer on board. Right: The USS Stingray rescued a pilot near Guam 
in June 1944 by ‘scoping.’ First avoiding the periscope for fear of injury, the pilot was able to hold on to the scope for an hour and be towed at two knots to safety. 


until June 13, 1944, during the invasion of 
Guam. The USS Stingray was on lifeguard 
station and received a call about a downed 
pilot. The fighters providing air cover report- 
ed that the pilot was adrift near the shore. 
Japanese antiaircraft batteries were targeting 
the raft-bound pilot. 

As the Stingray approached, the shore 
batteries retrained their guns on to the sub- 
marine. The skipper decided to dive and ap- 
proach the pilot submerged. 

For the next two hours the Stingray at- 
tempted to “scope” the pilot, who seemed 
confused about the situation because dur- 
ing some passes he swam away from the 
periscope. At other times he communicated 
with the submarine by showing that his left 
hand was cut. 

On the fourth attempt, the pilor finally 
grabbed onto the scope. The Stingray made 
two knots and headed away from the island 
with the poor pilot skipping along the white 
caps of waves for about an hour before the 


crew pulled him out of the water. 
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What Is Good for The Navy 
Is Good for The Air Force 

Even though lifeguard missions had their 
origins in guiding Army Air Force bomb- 
ers to remote islands and being ready if the 
crews were shot down and needed help, once 
lifeguard missions became official in late 
1943, the Army Air Force was still skeptical. 
They questioned whether Navy submarines 
could really be helpful in recovering B-24 
Liberators and B-29 Superfortress crews if 
they had to make water landings. 

It was the USS Jangs April 1944 mission 
near Truk Island that changed the Army Air 
Forces mind. During the two-day strike on 
Truk, 35 men were shot down, and the Zang 
rescued 22 of them. The remaining 13 were 
either shot down over land or within the 
lagoon of the atoll and thereby out of the 
reach of submarine. 

After that mission, the Army Air Force 
requested submarines for lifeguard duty 
in all parts of the Pacific campaign. Until 


then, bomber pilots distrusted submarines 


because they could not be sure that a subma- 
rine could know where they were when they 
crashed. B-29 pilots would rather fly a dam- 
aged plane back to base rather than ditch it 
in the ocean and wait for a submarine. 

The Navy and Army Air Force created a 
number of plans to help ensure the safety 
of the bombers. Before taking off, bomb- 
ers were given specific radio designations 
to identify zones where submarines would 
be waiting. Even with the well-thought-out 
plans, there were initially some complica- 
tions due to the differences in terminology 
used by Army Air Force pilots and Navy 
submariners. But as the two services contin- 
ued to work together, these communication 
issues were worked out. 

From late 1944, the majority of B-29 
bombers took off from the Marianas, and the 
control lifeguard submarines were also from 
the Marianas from an advanced base in Saipan. 

The commander of Task Force Group 
17.7, the advanced base for submarines, re- 


ferred to submarines going out on lifeguard 
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missions for B-29s bombing Japan as the 
“Lifeguard League.” The first rescue of a 
B-29 crew by a lifeguard submarine did not 
occur until December 19, 1944. The USS 
Spearfish rescued seven airmen in the Bonin 


Islands Area. The next rescue was not until 


March 31, 1945. 


A Postscript: 
Stories and Gratitude 

These few of the many stories of lifeguard 
submarines during World War II illustrate the 
flexibility of submarine warfare and the inno- 
vative thinking of the American Navy to look 
out for others and save lives of those in need. 

In concept, it seemed simple to place a sub- 
marine between the aircraft carriers and their 
target area to scoop up any pilots that should 
get shot down. In practice, some situations 
could harm the pilot in need of rescue and 
the submarine coming to the rescue. Like any 
concept, experience guided its evolution as 
each new problem found a solution. 

Not every submarine sent on a lifeguard 
mission was needed, and many command- 
ers weighed the time used on lifeguard duty 
versus the time that they could have used to 
attack Japanese shipping. Some of them may 
have felt cheated, while others may have felt 
that they were there only as a precaution. 

The 504 airmen who were rescued were 
surely glad they were rescued. The submarine 
force also had the gratitude of the countless 
other pilots and crew who had not needed 
their assistance, but who were made more 
confident in flying their missions knowing 
they were there—just in case. 

Admiral Lockwood praised the submarine 
force. “This outstanding performance of life- 
guard duty by our submarines,” he said, “has 
been a very important factor in giving a rea- 
sonable assurance of rescue to our flyers.” 

These actions are not forgotten, and good 
deeds are rewarded. Between September 2, 
1944, and January 20, 1989, Lt. (jg) George 
H. W. Bush came home, became a success- 


ful businessman, got involved with politics, 
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and was elected President of the United 
States. He was able to express the gratitude 
that probably every pilot and aircrew wished 
they could express to the submarine crews 
that rescued them from an uncertain fate. 
At Bush's invitation, the remaining of- 
ficers and sailors who had been aboard the 
USS Finback on her 10th War Patrol the day 
they plucked him out of the water walked 


with him in his inauguration parade in 
January 1989. 

After being rescued, all the “zoomies” 
were also able to contribute both to the war 
effort and to their families and communities 
when they returned home. The crews of life- 
guard submarines deserve acknowledgment 
in being instrumental in giving those people 


a second chance. £¢ 


Notre ON SOURCES 


When I was in high school, George H. W. 
Bush was elected President of the United States. 
My father, Cephas T. Patch, became quite agi- 
tated a few weeks before the inauguration because 
he had read in the paper that they were going to 
include former crew members of his submarine, 
the USS Finback, but only those who were on- 
board during the 10th War Patrol. He had lit- 
erally missed Bush by nine days (give or take a 
day for the International Date Line) when Bush 
was deposited on Midway on September 29, and 
my father was received aboard the Finback on 
October 7 at Pearl Harbor. 

Keeping this story in my mind over the years, I 
chose to investigate lifeguard missions as a topic for 
a paper during my master's degree program. The 
secondary sources of Theodore Roscoe's book U. S. 
Submarine Operations during World War II and 
Adm. Charles Lockwood's book Zoomies, Subs 
and Zeros provided the outline for the evolution of 
lifeguard missions. Additionally, my independent 
research on the USS Finback in Samuel Morison’s 
History of U.S. Naval Operations during World War 
I \ed me to the “pre-lifeguard” missions. 

The primary sources for researching this topic 
were the submarine war patrol reports, opera- 
tional orders, and plans; World War IT Command 
Files; and the administrative files of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet (CINCPAC) 
and Commander, Submarine Forces, Pacific 
(COMSUBPAC). The submarine war patrol re- 
ports can be found at the National Archives at 
College Park in Record Group 38, Records of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and in Record Group 
313, Records of Naval Operating Forces. They are 
a great resource into the application and experi- 
ence of submarine warfare between the chronol- 
ogy of events and the evaluation of equipment 
and crew while on patrol. 

Record Group 38 contains the operational or- 
ders and plans, the World War I] submarine war 


patrol reports, the World War II action reports 


and other operational records, and the World 
War If Command Files. The operational orders 
and plans provided information on what naval 
commanders wanted to happen and how they 
thought it should be done. This helped illustrate 
the evolution of lifeguard missions. Record Group 
38 holds the submarine war patrol reports and 
other submarine operations during World War 
Il, which provided the stories of valor and hero- 
ism on the part of the Submarine Force, Pacific to 
rescue downed pilots by putting themselves into 
harm's way. The patrol reports gave insight to the 
thoughts and feelings of the commanding officers 
of the submarines on duty, for better or for worse. 
Within the World War II Command Files in 
the portion relating to the Commander-in-Chief, 
US Fleet was the April 1945 Monthly Historical 
Summary of Submarine Operations, and the 
Submarine Tactical Bulletin No. 8. April 1945 
monthly summary gave a detailed description on 
the devices used to assist pilots to get rescued. The 
tactical bulletin gave a description of Lockwood’s 
point of view on the diverse missions that subma- 
rines can perform beyond sinking enemy ships. 
The records of Naval Operating Forces, also 
known as the Flag Files, are a great resource for 


understanding the commanders at various lev- 


els within the chain of command, especially 
CINCPAC and COMSUBPAC for the topic of 
lifeguard missions. 


specialist in the Reference Branch 
at the National Archives at College 
Park, Maryland, where he is on the 
Navy and Marine Corps Reference Team. He holds a 
B.A. in history from Purdue University and an M.A. 
degree in naval history with an emphasis on submarine 


warfare from American Military University. 
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n a set of historical “sketches” published shortly be- 


fore the Civil War, former Georgia governor George 
R. Gilmer wrote an endearing heroic account of fed- 
eral pensioner Austin Dabney. 

He told the tale of a young African American whose 
presumed master Richard Aycock admits that, because 
Dabney’s mother had been white and thereby free, the 
youth was by law not a slave. Aycock was forced to make 
this admission when he wanted to make Dabney his substi- 
tute for service in the militia during the Revolutionary War. 


“No soldier under [Lt. Col. Elijah] Clark was braver, or did better service,” Gilmer 
wrote of Dabney. 

The former governor also wrote that after the battle of Kettle Creek on February 
14, 1779, Dabney lay gravely wounded until a comrade named Harris rescued him 
and took him home and cared for him. The black patriot attached himself to this 
family and eventually paid to send William Harris, the son of his benefactor, through 
college and to study law. 

Subsequent publications of this tale, often paraphrased with fictional embellish- 
ments and other literary license, did not use the available federal records that could 


have supported or refuted details from this story. 


Opposite: Site of the February 14, 1779, Battle of Kettle Creek.A monument erected in 1930, at the 
request of the Kettle Creek Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, marks the loca- 
tion. Above: A 1952 Application for a Headstone or Marker by the Pulaski Chapter of the DAR for 
“Osten” Dabney. Earlier markers had disappeared. 
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Gilmer wrote a reviewer that he wanted 
to use original documents as source material 
in his writings but failed to find any. He had 
to resort to tracking down hundreds of indi- 
viduals, usually by mail, and ask what they 
had heard or remembered. His research was 
thus particularly open to mistakes. 

Like the famous confessions of Nat Turner, 
however, Gilmer’s account also suffered from 
errors and from potential misinterpretation 
and conjectures by a white writer, problems 
amplified by appearing in print almost 20 
years after the subject's death. Gilmer and 
William Harris had, at different times, read 
law under Stephen Upson, a prominent pol- 
itician who later managed to obtain life oc- 


cupancy of a tract of state land for Dabney. 


First Accounts of Dabney’s Story 
Appear Anonymously in Print 

The story appeared in the decade before 
the Civil War, a time when public attitudes 
in support of human bondage, in Georgia 
and other slave states, were often racist and 
sometimes violent. 

Gilmer published the first of his accounts 
of Austin Dabney anonymously in George 
White's Statistics of the State of Georgia 
(1849). He clearly used (and even invented) 
some details in this account as metaphors 
for his own conflicted views as a slave owner 
who had doubts about racial inequality and 
the morality of the peculiar institution. 

During Gilmer’s time as governor of 
Georgia in 1829-1830, he faced crises 
about race that he did not mention directly 
in his 1855 memoirs. The legislature disen- 
franchised Indians as legal entities and even 
human beings as a means of encouraging 
the removal of the Cherokees and Creeks 
to the West. North Carolina—born African 
American David Walker’s pamphlet calling 
for slave insurrection and resistance caused 
a panic among the state's white popula- 
tion. Patty Cannon kidnapping non-slave 
African Americans in Philadelphia for sale 


as slaves in states like Georgia compelled 
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Gilmer and the legislature to reinstate laws 
that forbade an African American from be- 
ing sold into slavery or being brought to 
Georgia. 

Gilmer, however, used the story of Austin 
Dabney as a parable to explore these issues 
to argue that nobility is not exclusive to 
any race. In Gilmer’s story, the free North 
Carolina—born Austin Dabney is the op- 
posite of an insurrectionist. He describes 
Dabney as the son of a white woman and 
the grandson of a morally degraded white 
planter, who was brought to Georgia by 
Richard Aycock, who treated him as a slave. 
A reviewer of that book proclaimed it a work 
“by the hand of a lover of his race,” however. 

Not surprisingly, because of the issues it 
raised about race and freedom, Gilmer’s four 
publications of Dabney’s story went ignored 
for generations without any public discus- 
sion in print. Early abolitionist scholars 
William C. Nell (in 1851), William Lloyd 
Garrison (in 1862), and George H. Moore 
(in 1862) wrote works extolling the role of 
African Americans in the founding of the 


United States but missed this story. 


Memorials to Dabney Appeared 
Over the Years, Including 2013 
Dabney’s service only reemerged in print 

during the first African American renais- 
sance in the late 1890s. It has appeared con- 
tinuously thereafter but especially during 
the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s, the 
bicentennial of the American Revolution in 
1976, and the modern efforts to preserve the 
Kettle Creek battlefield. 

The Lafayette Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution (DAR) marked 
Dabney’s grave in Pike County, Georgia, as 
early as 1933, although the marker subse- 
quently disappeared, possibly a victim of the 
World War II scrap metal drive. The Pulaski 
Chapter of the DAR placed a marker on the 
grave in 1952, but it too has disappeared. 

John Thomas Riddle, Jr.’s sculpture 
Expelled Because of Their Color (1976) on the 


grounds of the Georgia Capitol Building in- 
cludes a faceless representation of Dabney in 
the context of the struggle of black Georgians 
for freedom. The black veteran’s story entered 
the Congressional Record in 1998 through 
the efforts of disabled Vietnam veteran and 
United States senator Max Cleland. 

On January 30, 2010, descendants of 
the Giles Harris family, whose ancestor 
had saved the crippled soldier; local politi- 
cal leaders, black and white; and the public 
attended a symbolic marking of the graves 
of Austin Dabney and his friend William 
Harris in Zebulon, Georgia. 

In 2013, the city of Washington, Georgia, 
included the story of Austin Dabney on its 
Black Revolutionary Patriot Monument, the 
first memorial to African American Patriots. 
The monument stands a few miles east of 
the Kettle Creek battlefield, where, accord- 
ing to the traditional tale, Dabney received 
his crippling wounds. 

Extensive attempts to document this 
story of the black soldier befriended by a 
white family began in the 1970s separately 
with research by Frank Parker Hudson and 
Kenneth H. Thomas, Jr. Researchers looked 
in private, local, state, and federal records, 
especially for the documents that should 
have proven most accessible—the papers 
relating to the disabled soldier's federal pen- 
sion. In Gilmer’s account, Dabney traveled 


to Savannah each year to collect his payment. 


Federal Agencies Insist 
Dabney Received No Pension 

Requests made over the years to the Pension 
Bureau, the Veterans Administration, and 
the National Archives for copies of the pen- 
sion record received the response: Austin 
Dabney did not receive a federal pension. 

Many records, however, had been lost 
in the War Department fire of November 
6, 1800; the Treasury Department fire of 
January 20, 1801; the British army's burning 
of Washington on August 24, 1814; and the 
Treasury Department fire of March 1833. 


Fall 2014 


Above: The city of Washington, Georgia, included the story of Austin Dabney on its Black Revolutionary Patri- 
ot Monument in 2010, the first memorial to African American Patriots. The monument stands a few miles east 
of the Kettle Creek battlefield. Below: The signed report on the emancipation of “Osten” Dabney, September 
4, 1786, notes his purchase cies an act of the state peat from the estate of Richard Aycock. 
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Nothing on Dabney’s pension remains in 
the few surviving items of correspondence 
from the early federal court in Georgia. The 
records of the Savannah pension agency 
have also not survived. 

By 1814, the War Department handled 
the pensions, but Dabney and his friend 
William Harris do not appear in the surviv- 
ing correspondence of the secretary of war. 
No copy of a claim for the crippled veteran 
has turned up in the local court records of 
the counties where he lived. 

Federal agencies filed pension claim docu- 
ments by act or pension agency. With some 
exceptions, what survives largely came under 
the act of 1818 or later, now the easiest— 
and usually the only—source to search for a 
record of a pension file. 

If Austin Dabney did receive a state and 
later a federal pension as a crippled soldier 
of the American Revolution, he was likely 
the first African American to receive either. 

Dabney’s pension would have been award- 
ed through acts of Congress no later than 
1816. Searching what remains of the frag- 
mentary miscellaneous records for the ear- 
lier acts proves problematic as they have only 
vague generic dates assigned to them and no 
indexes for an individual pensioner. An ex- 
tensive search of those documents failed to 


find any mention of Austin Dabney. 


State Pension Lists Reveal 
Records on Dabney History 
The first step in reconstructing Dabney’s 
complete pension history is searching state 
sources. The state of Georgia granted the 
petitions filed by Richard Aycock and 
Austin Dabney for state military bounty 
land. Because African Americans in Georgia 
could not own land in Georgia before 1865, 
Dabney’s claim passed to Aycock, and the 
paperwork made no mention of his race. 
Georgia granted both men’s petitions on 
February 2, 1784. Dabney also appeared 
on the state pension list on November 20, 


1786, after the state’s inspector of invalids 
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certified the veteran's injuries on September 
29, 1786. Dabney received an invalid pay- 
ment of $80 a year with payments back to 
the presumed date of his wounds—May 25, 
1782, through September 29, 1786—and 
later a payment through February 4, 1788. 

On August 14, 1786, he received his 
emancipation by act when the state pur- 
chased him from Aycock’s estate. Dabney’s 
Revolutionary War commander, Elijah 
Clark, petitioned for the act. The emancipa- 
tion referred to his service in many battles, 
not joining the British as other slaves had 
done, and his mixed racial ancestry. Gilmer 
could have made a mistake in his “sketches” 
when he referred to Dabney as born free, but 
no law would have prevented Aycock, upon 
bringing Dabney to Georgia, to have desig- 
nated him as a slave at any time. 

The United States government took over 
the state pensions by an act of September 29, 
1789, for only one year but then offered a 
one-year extension by an act of July 16, 1790. 
Permanent federal pensions to replace state 
pensions for disabled veterans, widows, and 
orphans started under the act of May 8, 1792. 

Before the act of April 10, 1806, the na- 
tional government officially honored only 
claims for service by Continental soldiers 
and sailors, but three of Dabney’s crippled 
comrades received federal invalid pensions 
for state militia service. The act of February 
28, 1793, ordered a federal district judge 
to rule on each applicant's qualifications. 
Dabney did not even apply to Georgia feder- 
al Judge Nathaniel Pendleton as late as 1795. 


Dabney Gets His Pension, 
Qualifies Under Several Acts 

Austin Dabney began drawing his federal 
pension by 1801 and under the act of 1792. 
An 1835 published report on past pension 
claims identifies him as an invalid private of 
the American Revolution who received $60 a 
year under the act of September 29, 1789, for 
a total of $1,628.45 and, at $96 per year under 
the act of April 24, 1816, totaling $1,426.89. 
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4 Statement showing the names, rank, §., of Invalid Pensioners, residing in the county ef Burke, in the Salted 


Annual | Sums re- | Description of ser- | When placed noement 
allow- | ceived. vies on the pen- ‘ef pasion. 
sion roll. 


Laws under which inserbed in- 


ber 29, 1789. 
é Ret Apu 24, 1816. 


Austin Dabney® - | Private 60 
Do : April 24, 1816 


~_ 


Statement, §c. of the county of Chatham, Georgia. 


Annual | Sums re- at ae 00 ee When placed | Commencemen’ Laws under which they were in- 
or 


Wake. allow-| ceived, on the pen-| of i : ecribed, increased, or reduced; 
sion roll. cas E and remarks. 
Herman Bird® - | Private - - Sept. 4, 1794 
° -| Do : A 1816| —- | ActA 1816. 
James P. Edmondston Do 1,095 08 ° - si - | Act es re 1785. 
ro Virginia. Died March 18, 
Do . Do 261 68 : - - - | Act June 7, 1785. 
Do - Do 312 13 « - April 34, 1816] - | Act April 34, 1816. 
Seybert Odum® -} Do 205 33 ° ° March 1,1801 | ~ | Acts military establishment, 
Do - Do 329 60 - ° Oct. 97,1810 | ~ | Act March 3, 1811. 
Do . Do 706 92 ° - April 24 1816} - | Act April 24, 1816. 
James Shirley - Do 655 65 ° Jan. 21, 1808 | April 1, 1805 | - | Act March 16, 1802, Died March 


10, 1816. 


Above: An 1835 published report on past pension claims identifies Dabney as an invalid private of the American 
Revolution who received $60 a year under the act of September 29, 1789, for a total of $1,628.45. Below: 
Dabney’s final pension payment voucher of March 4, 1830, signed with his mark, quotes the deposition of his 
former commander Elijah Clark that Dabney was injured at Augusta on May 25, | 782. Gilmer's story gave the 
site of his injury as the Battle of Kettle Creek in February 1779. 
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Col. Elijah Clark (above) along with Cols.Andrew Pickens and John Dooly led over 300 Georgia militiamen in 
the Battle of Kettle Creek. Clark later petitioned the state assembly for Dabney's emancipation. 


The fractions come from reconciling the 
amounts paid with the dates of the different 
acts. He received pension payments for time 
counted back to the act of May 8, 1792. For 
no discernible reason, that report listed him as 
a resident of Burke County, Georgia, a place 
Dabney did not list as anywhere he had lived. 

Dabney appears on the manuscript pay- 
ment lists as early as 1801. A register of pay- 
ments for 1809-1815 shows him paid $60 per 
annum in two payments each year. He appears 
in published federal pension lists for 1813 and 
1818 but not on the printed 1820 list. 

The latter record, however, includes only 


veterans qualifying under the act of March 


To learn more about 


falllrice. html. 
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18, 1818, not persons already receiving pen- 
sions under earlier laws. Under the federal 
legislation passed in 1818, pensions went 
only to veterans with financial need. 
Although some veterans lost their pen- 
sions under that act, Dabney did not. He 
appears in a ledger of quarterly payments 
for 1818-1872 as receiving his pension for 
March 1820—March 1822 and March 1824- 
March 1830, although a certificate signed 
by Dabney shows that he received benefits 
counted as going back to March 4, 1818. 
When he acquired life control of land in 
Newton Country from the state of Georgia 
in 1821, he stopped applying for his annual 


pension. In 1824, after he gave up that prop- 
erty, he renewed his claim under the act of 
April 24, 1816, but through the terms of the 
act of May 1, 1820, which restored pensions 
to veterans who by then had become in need 


of financial aid. 


Questions Arise on How 
Dabney Received Wounds 

Austin Dabney’s final pension payment 
vouchers at the National Archives include 
personal information. Gilmer implied that 
the black soldier had been born in North 
Carolina. Dabney attested that he had lived 
in Wake County, North Carolina, and lat- 
er in Wilkes, Madison, Newton, and Pike 
counties in Georgia. 

The former governor related that Dabney 
had received his crippling wounds at the 
battle of Kettle Creek. The soldier's file, 
however, includes a quote from a signed 
deposition by Elijah Clark stating that the 
wounds were received at Augusta, Georgia, 
on May 25, 1782. This was the date from 
which Dabney would receive backdated 
state pension payments. No known military 
action occurred at that place or date, but a 
year earlier, between May 23 and 24, Elijah 
Clark launched a successful attack on Fort 
Grierson in Augusta. 

The battle of Kettle Creek that took place 
on February 14, 1779, had become so fa- 
mous by the time of Gilmer’s publications 
of Dabney’s life that it could have replaced 
Augusta in legend as the place where he fell. 

Depositions in the 1850s in two federal 
pension files (Micajah Brooks and Benjamin 
Nordyke) provide a third possibility for how 
Dabney acquired his wounds. 

Another battle of Kettle Creek allegedly 
occurred at night after May 6, 1782, and 
before July 1, 1783. Led by then Col. Elijah 


* Tracking Revolutionary War army pension payments, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2008/winter/. 
¢ Using pension records to discover the truth about another Revolutionary War soldier, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2010/ 


° The story of soldier who escaped slavery to serve as a free soldier in the Civil War, go to www.archives.gou/publications/prologue/l999WCinier:. 
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Clark and including Capt. George Barber, 
the 
Wilkes County militia attacked hundreds of 


under whom Dabney also served, 


Loyalist Americans where the creek empties 
into the Little River near Wrightsborough. 
No record of this battle has turned up except 
in these two depositions. Dabney could have 
been injured in that fighting. 

In which of these three battles did Dabney 
receive his wounds? The answer depends upon 
whether the illiterate Clark, in his deposition, 
erred in the year or location of when and 
where the equally illiterate African American 


soldier received his crippling wounds. 


Thurmond, Cloud 

Give Depositions 
Statements in another pension file offer 
an alternative identification of the man who 


rescued Dabney on the battlefield. Contrary 
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to Gilmer’s account, Giles Harris likely did 
not save the wounded soldier. Harris does 
not even appear in Georgia records un- 
til 1794, and he likely did not serve in the 
American Revolution. 

David H. Thurmond, Giles’s later broth- 
er-in-law, however, was in the right places, 
including the battles of Kettle Creek and 
Augusta, to have recovered his fallen black 
comrade. They likely served together under 
Clark in Barber's company. Thurmond’s 
sister Elizabeth, then hardly more than an 
infant, could have nursed the wounded 
Dabney back to health, a job traditionally 
given to small children. 

In his own pension application, Thurmond 
stated that when Clark led an unsuccessful 
attack on the royalist garrison in Augusta 
in September 1780, Indians and Loyalist 
Americans devastated Wilkes County in 


The 1820 federal census for Madison County shows 
the household of William Harris with one elderly 
free African American, surely Austin Dabney. Harris's 
father, Giles, may have rescued the injured Dabney 
from the battlefield and cared for him. 


retaliation. Hundreds of people—men, 
women, and children, free white and black 
slave—fled together to what is today east- 
ern Tennessee in a two-week march through 
snow ina wintery exile. When their food ran 
out, even their children starved. Among the 
refugees were the Thurmonds and likely the 
Aycocks and Dabney. 

The pursuit of Clark and his refugees in 
the autumn of 1780 by the British-restored 
colonial militia and Loyalist provincials be- 
came one of the events that led to the signifi- 
cant American victory at Kings Mountain, 
South Carolina, on October 7, 1780. The 
later Georgia act that emancipated Austin 
Dabney referred to his bravery in many bat- 
tles, likely all in this campaign. 

The detailed depositions made in the pre- 
viously mentioned Thurmond’s pension ap- 
plication, made by Thurmond himself and 
his former comrades-in-arms in 1832-1833, 
do not mention Dabney. Dabney had died 
in 1830, and there would have been no 
need to mention him even though Burwell 
Aycock, a son of Dabney’s former owner, 
was a witness in the claim. 

Giles Harris moved into the same Wilkes 
County, Georgia, militia district as the 
Thurmonds by 1794, married Elizabeth, 
David Thurmond’s sister, and bought the 
land of the deceased Richard Aycock, in 
1796. Dabney deeded all of his own prop- 
erty, including a boy named Reuben, to the 
Harris's infant son William that same year, 
likely to protect himself from creditors dur- 
ing an economic downturn or otherwise 
make himself a ward of the Harrises. 

In 1800, Giles purchased 23 acres on 
Chickasaw Creek for Dabney; African 
Americans, free or slave, in the new state of 
Georgia could not own land, although they 


could own slaves. 
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The Final Years 
Of Austin Debney 

Federal records also tell of the later life 
of Austin Dabney. The 1820 federal census 
shows William Harris living near his father, 
Giles, in Madison County. The persons in 
William’s household besides himself were 
an elderly free African American born be- 
fore 1775 (surely Dabney) and one young 
male slave, likely Reuben. According to 
census records, Giles Harris had 14 slaves 
by 1820 and 20 by 1830. He should not 
have needed financial help from anyone, 
including Dabney, contrary to Gilmer’s 
account. 

The crippled veteran supplemented his 
pension by trading in rum and tobacco 
and collecting rent when he controlled land 
through third parties. No record has turned 
up to confirm or deny Gilmer’s statement 
that Dabney raised horses or had inherited 
his white Virginia grandfather's “dissolute 
practices” as a gambler. 

Officially, he had to pay special an- 
nual taxes and fees for being a free 
African American in Georgia, an expen- 
sive discrimination of people who, under 
Georgia law, were hardly free except that 
they were no longer in bondage. Dabney 
chose to meet that obligation only when 
he had life control of land in Newton 
County. For the other years, he risked 
possible sale by the county tax collectors 
back into slavery by not paying the spe- 
cial taxes and fees. 

Because William Harris, Dabney’s legal 
guardian, made no claim for a final pension 
payment, Dabney must have died not long 
after he signed his last voucher by mark on 
March 24, 1830. Had he lived a couple of 
more years, he could have filed for a pension 
under the act of 1832. 

Austin Dabney did receive a pension from 
the new United States that he sacrificed to 
create, benefits that helped the disabled vet- 
eran to survive as free and black after the 


American Revolution. 


Tribute for a Black Patriot 


Those records document George R. 
Gilmer’s account of his courage and sacrifice 
in the war for American liberty. The docu- 


ments also give historians a greater certainty 


of the facts of his life as they pursue the true 
meaning of black, free, and slave in the age 
of the Enlightenment. La 
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NOTE ON SOURCES 


The author acknowledges the help provided 
by Kenneth H. Thomas, Jr., Janet McElroy, 
and Paul Heinegg. 

George R. Gilmer published the same story 
of Austin Dabney four times between 1849 
and 1855, most notably in Sketches of Some 
of the First Settlers of Upper Georgia of the 
Cherokees, and the Author (New York, 1855). 
The next original account of Dabney’s life was 
Kenneth H. Thomas, Jr., “Austin Dabney,” in 
Kenneth Coleman and Charles Stephen Gurr, 
eds. Dictionary of Georgia Biography, 2 vols. 
(Athens, GA, 1983) 1: 239-240. 

Almost all that remains of the original re- 
cords of Austin Dabney’s pre-Act of 1818 
pension is found in Austin Dabney, Pension 
Payment Roll of Veterans of the Revolutionary 
War and the Regular Army and Navy, 
March 1801-September 1815, pp. 61-62, 
129-130, entry 5, Records of the Veterans 
Administration, Record Group (RG) 15; 
Invalid Pension Payments, 1809-1815, Ledgers 
of Payments, 1818-1872 (National Archives 
Microfilm T718, roll 3), Records of the 
Accounting Officers of the Department of the 
Treasury, RG 217; and Austin Dabney, Final 
Revolutionary War Pension Payment Vouchers, 
Georgia (National Archives Microfilm M1746, 
roll 2) RG 217. 

For descriptions of the major records for 
the pensions before the Act of 1818, see Claire 
Prechtel-Kluskens, “Tracking Revolutionary 
War Army Pension Payments,” Prologue: 
Quarterly of the National Archives 40 (Winter 
2008): 46-55; and Lloyd de Witt Bockstruck, 
Revolutionary War Pensions Awarded by State 
Governments 1775-1874, the General and 
Federal Governments Prior to 1814, and by 
Private Acts of Congress to 1905 (Baltimore, 
2011). Available information on the surviving 
pension records in the National Archives be- 
fore 1816 is too imprecise and generic to allow 
for more than an individual review of the thou- 
sands of documents; see Evelyn Wade, comp., 
Preliminary Inventory of the Financial Records 
and Pension Control Registers of the Bureau 
of Pensions and the Veterans Administration, 
1805-1933 (NM-21) (Washington, 1964) 


and Preliminary Inventory of Bureau of Pensions 
Correspondence and Pension and Bounty- 
Land Case Files Relating to Military Service 
Performed Between 1775 and 1861 (NM-22) 
(Washington, 1964); and William F. Sherman, 
comp., Records of the Accounting Officers of 
the Department of the Treasury Inventory 14 
(Washington, 1987). 

For the published pension lists for before 
1832 see Murtie June Clark, comp., The Pension 
Lists of 1792-1795 with Other Revolutionary 
War Pension Records (Baltimore, MD, 1991) and 
Index to U. S. Invalid Pension Records, 1801- 
1815 (Baltimore, 1991), p. 93; Report from the 
Secretary of War, in obedience to Resolutions of the 
Senate of the 5th and 30th June, 1834, and the 
3d of March, 1835, in relation to the pension es- 
tablishment of the United States (June 30, 1834), 
p. 514, Serial Set Vol. No. 251 (volume IID), 
Senate Document 514, pt. 3. 

For pensions under the Act of 1818 and 
later, see Revolutionary War Pension and Bounty 
Land Warrant Application Files, 1800-1900 
(National Archives Microfilm M804), Records 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs, RG 15. 
These pension files are on the subscription 
websites Fold3 and HeritageQuest; access to 
both are free at a National Archives facility. 
Transcripts of many of the pensions are on 
the free website of Southern Campaigns of the 
American Revolution: /ttp://revwarapps.org. 
For a list of the pensions, see Virgil D, White, 
comp., Genealogical Abstracts of Revolutionary 
War Pension Files, 4 vols. (Waynesboro, 
Tennessee, 1990). 


Robert Scott Davis is director of 
the Family and Regional History 
Program at Wallace State College 
in Hanceville, Alabama. His nu- 
merous publications include Requiem for a Lost City: 
Sallie Claytons Memoirs of Civil War Atlanta and Ghosts 
and Shadows of Andersonville published by Mercer 
University Press. For his biography and bibliography 


see: www3.wallacestate.edu/bobdavis/index.html. 
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Pi ith the 100th anniversary of the United States’ entry into 
| ; World War I just three years away, the National Archives 


has begun a massive project to digitize the largest collec- 
tion of motion picture footage from that war. 

Already, the index to the agency's Army Signal Corps moving picture 
holdings has been organized and rehoused, and certain deteriorating 
video copies of the film are no longer used. The videotapes were digi- 
tized for immediate low-resolution access in NARA’s online catalog. 
These low-resolution files will be replaced with higher-resolution files 
as the film scanning project is completed. | 


Phase three of the three-year project has begun in the Motion Picture Preservation 
Lab, as the lab assesses, repairs, and preserves the entire U.S. Army Signal Corps 
Historical Collection (111 H). The lab will then scan the films in high definition 
with a new scanner and staff funded by a generous gift from an anonymous donor. 

The specific goal of the donation is to provide greater online accessibility to the 
National Archives’ World War I and World War II film collections. This goal fits well 
with one of the agency’s four strategic goals for 2014-2018: “Make Access Happen.” 

Already, researchers and documentary filmmakers are seeking footage of conflicts 
in Europe from the start of the war, and the National Archives has seen an incredible 
increase in demand for World War I footage in all formats. 

Certain items or titles will receive full digital restorations including removing dirt 
and scratches, making gamma corrections, and returning to original frame rates. The 
lab will then load the content onto the Archives’ YouTube channel, where the public 
will have the ability to tag and add additional information to increase description 


and improve access. 


WWI Moving Image Collections 
Focus on Lives of Troops 

The National Archives is the largest repository of World War I material in the 
United States. The moving image materials are scattered throughout multiple collec- 
tions, with the majority of the content held in four record groups. 

The U.S. Army Signal Corps Historical Collection contains approximately 473 
unique titles (871 reels), and the CBS World War I Collection contains approxi- 
mately 663 unique titles (751 reels). These collections each contain more than one 
million linear feet (or 390 miles) of motion picture film dedicated to documenting 
“The Great War,” inclusive of all aspects of U.S. military activities as well as materials 
from foreign sources. 

The Signal Corps and CBS film collections focus on training soldiers (stateside and 
abroad), combat activities, life in military camps, troop inspections, and significant 
U.S. and foreign personalities (for example, high-ranking officers, heads of state). 
They also include early newsreel coverage of activities across Europe. 


The Ford Film Collection contains a great deal of World War I coverage, including 


Opposite top: Training Activities at Fort Lewis, Washington. Opposite bottom: President Wilson addresses 
the naval personnel aboard the USS George Washington docked in New York Harbor after returning 
from the Paris Peace Conference in France, July 8, 1919. 
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Above: Ford manufactured Liberty engines and tested them in various aircraft at their Dearborn, Michigan 
airfield. Below: German civilians, held as spy suspects at Fort Oglethorpe in Georgia, are sent back to Germany 
with their families. Bottom: Theodore Roosevelt reviews a military parade in New York City."*Teddy Says They 
Will Do ALL and MORE Than Is Asked of Them—And They WILL.” 


activities related to airplane manufacturing, 
the Red Cross, Armistice Day celebrations, 
awards ceremonies, troop movements, trucks 
and other mechanical equipment, and pub- 
lic announcements regarding Liberty Loan 
Drives, raw materials rationing, and anti- 
Bolshevik campaigns. 

The Durborough War Pictures contain 
13 unique reels of the combined surviving 
early World War I footage shot by Wilbur 
H. Durborough. He was an American press 
photographer, and the footage documents 
his journeys across Europe observing the 


military conflict prior to U.S. involvement. 


Military Footage Given 
To Archives in 1939 
The U.S. Army Signal Corps Historical 
Collection is a good example of the com- 
plexity of the collections. 
The Army War College, Department of 


War, Army Signal Corps transferred more 


than a million feet of original negatives, 
negative copies, and prints to the National 
Archives in December 1939. The majority of 
the content was shot in France (68 percent) 
and in the United States (23 percent), while 
the remainder of the footage was taken “in 
other places where military operations were 
carried on.” 

The film was accompanied by 850 folders 
containing the original shooting scripts and 
title sheets sent in from the field along with 
about 130,000 3-by-5-inch index cards, 
which have already been reorganized and re- 
housed. The cards give a detailed description 
of each scene, when and where the footage 
was shot, and the name of the cameraman. 
The cards were further cross-referenced by 
names of officers, enlisted men, persons of 
importance, and Army Service Division 
down to the smallest unit level (e.g., First 
Trench Mortar Battery). 

The index cards had been stored in 77 de- 
teriorating cardboard boxes; they were then 
organized into Hollinger boxes clearly stat- 
ing the headings and subheadings for each 


index card range. Finding aids were created 
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to match the scene numbers at the top of 
the index cards that correlate to the com- 
piled Army Edited Footage (AEF number), 
which further references the item/reel—level 
number. 

Until recently, the vast majority of ac- 
cessible research room material was on 270 
failing 34-inch U-matic video and VHS 
videotapes. In phase two of the project, the 
U-matic videos were digitized in the Audio/ 
Video Preservation Laboratory. Access cop- 
ies were made available on hard drives in 
the research room, and lower-resolution files 
will eventually be uploaded into the Online 
Public Access (OPA) catalog on Archives. gov. 

Before the United States entered World 
War I in 1917, the Signal Corps spent be- 
tween $2 million and $3 million ($36.5 mil- 
lion to $54.8 million today) gearing up to 
document activities at home and abroad re- 
lating to the conflict. Nearly a thousand em- 
ployees were trained under government su- 
pervision to shoot, develop, edit, and print 
the reels, and a considerable investment was 
made in equipment and raw film stock. 

After World War I, the Department of 
War continued to put money into storage, 
personnel, and reprinting the collection. In 
1935 Congress appropriated $35,000, and 
the Department of War spent an additional 
$15,000 ($768,000 today) on reediting 
some of the content. 

It is unclear when, or why, but based on 
notes made by John G. Bradley, the National 
Archives’ chief of motion pictures, the over- 
all collection “dwindled from an estimated 
6,000,000 feet to its present footage” prior 
to its transfer to the Archives. 

According to Bradley, the Department 
of War wanted to deposit the film with 
the National Archives in 1939 because of 


the “present international unrest [and] the 
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Above: A boxing competition is staged for President and Mrs.Wilson aboard the USS George Washington on July 
8, 1919. Below: Training activities at Fort Lewis, Washington. 


Department of War has indicated that it 


wants to be relieved of further custodial re- 
sponsibility for this film and has asked that 
The National Archives take it over and per- 
petuate it.” 

At the time of the accession, the edited 


films’ condition was noted to be fair, but the 


unedited content was assessed as “none too 
good.” In October 1939 Bradley wrote: 
[P]reliminary study of this film on 
the basis of its physical condition in- 
dicates that perhaps 75% of the total 
footage is approximately twenty years 


old and has reached an age, therefore, 


¢ The most requested documents relating to World War I, go to www.archives.gov/research/militaryhwwl/. 
¢ How the art world contributed to the World War I effort by coming up with camouflage to protect U.S. troops, go to www.archives.gov/ 


¢ An overview of National Archives film holdings of World War I, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2008/summer!/. 
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when normal losses may be expected 


unless the necessary corrective measures 

are taken . . . considerable duplication 
work will be necessary. . . . [WJe will 
have to do the necessary inspecting, 
reviewing, evaluating, indexing, and 
vaulting work, together with the corre- 
sponding statistical and paper work on 
the entire collection—all of which indi- 
cates the need for additional personnel 
and equipment. 

Bradley went on to note that accept- 
ing this collection would mean that the 
Archives would be forced to intermingle its 
nitrate and acetate collections. In addition, 


the World War I collection “would occupy 
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approximately 100 percent of our present 
available storage space. . . . Finally, it is rec- 
ommended that every reasonable effort be 
made to expedite the installation of an air- 
conditioning system, so that this film and 
other film in our custody may be given ade- 
quate protection.” Given that film archiving 
was a fledgling concept in 1939, Bradley was 
ahead of his time. 

After the collection was deposited at the 
Archives, how the film was stored long term 
or if Bradley received the additional equip- 
ment and staff needed to properly process 
the collection remains unclear. 

Over the past 75 years, the films have been 


used heavily, particularly during anniversary 
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Above: The SAMMA automated robot systematically 
digitizes 44 %4-inch U-matic videotapes at a time. Left: 
Audrey Amidon, motion picture preservation spe- 
cialist, inspects 35mm film to prepare for preserva- 
tion and access of moving image collections. 


events in the 1960s and early 1990s. The 
films have been printed and reprinted over 
the decades, and any surviving nitrate mate- 
rial was reformatted after a 1978 fire in the 
nitrate vaults. Most of the preservation and 
master elements are now on polyester film 
stock, with only the Durborogh Collection 
surviving on nitrate deposited with the 
Library of Congress. 

Much like Bradley, current Archives staff 
will continue to struggle with the volume of 
material, condition, and future storage op- 
tions for the amount of digital data that will 
be produced as part of this project. 


History is bound to repeat itself—even 


film preservation history. Ed 


Criss Kovac is the head of the 


Motion Picture Preservation Lab at 


are 


projects including Nine From Little Rock and With the 


the National Archives. For the last 


decade she has overseen preservation 


Marines at Tarawa, and digital restoration projects in- 
cluding Let There Be Light and The True Glory. She is an 
active participant in moving image professional organi- 
zations and in creating technical guidelines for archives, 
libraries, and museums. She holds degrees from Oberlin 
College, Nottingham Trent University, and the L. Jeffrey 


Selznick School of Film Preservation. 
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FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, Prologue: Quarterly of the National Archives and 
Records Administration has been telling readers about the rich resources and programs of the 
National Archives, its regional facilities, and the presidential libraries. 


In every issue you will find thought-provoking and entertain- 
ing articles—based on research in the Archives’ magnificent 
holdings of original documents—on American history and 
on the activities of the agency. 


OFF ee -SOMERECENT ARTICLES IN Prologue INCLUDE: 
= ~ ee —s %& What happened when the “Monuments Men” discovered 
= THE TIP 3 ae pT == treasures of the Third Reich after World War II. 


= = aE ag | %® What was the politics behind the creation of the 
“3 = AL Faulkner murals in the Rotunda of the National Archives 
Building? Which Founding Father stood where? 


%& A look at the new “Records of Rights” permanent exhibit 
in the David M. Rubenstein Gallery in the National Archives 
Building in downtown Washington, D.C. 


%& What was it like being German American in America 
while the nation was fighting Germany in World War I? 


COMING UP: Prologue will have articles on an important 
: Sass film collection, the 150th anniversary of the end of the 
gap ag from rams , Civil War, the last will and testament of Adolf Hitler, and a 


bloody Christmas on Guam during World War II. 


VISIT US ONLINE AT: www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/. 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATE IS $24 ($30 OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES). 


To start your subscription, mail this form to the National Archives and Records Administration, Prologue Subscriptions, 
National Archives Trust Fund, Cashier, 8601 Adelphi Road, College Park, MD 20740-6001. 
Make checks payable to the National Archives Trust Fund. Credit card orders may also call toll free 1-800-234-8861 
or 202-357-5482 weekdays, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. eastern time. 


Prologue Quarterly of the National Archives and Records Administration 
1 year (4 issues) is $24. Subscriptions outside the United States are $30. 
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WET, CO LD. and 
THOROUGHLY 
MISERABLE 


Surviving Aboard Revenue Cutters Was Challenging 
While Pursuing Pirates and Protecting U.S. Interests at Sea 
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BY WILLIAM R. WELLS II 


he popular historical image of the antebellum U.S. 


Revenue Cutter Service is one of a fast cutter chasing 


oR: smugglers, slavers, and other scoundrels. | 

Speed remained an important quality for the cutters. “It 

Bs Sac | 
ee is indispensably necessary that the Revenue Cutters in the 


Service of the United States should be fast sailers, so as to 
enable them to overhaul any vessels they may fall in with,” 


Treasury Secretary Samuel Ingham noted in an 1830 letter 


©)» Sto Boston Collector of Customs David Bleasha ut the 


"axa construction of a 107-t ne 
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However, the cutters were very small and 
wet in the sense of taking on water from 
above and below. Because of tight fiscal 
concerns within the Treasury Department, 
the cutters received little maintenance other 
than what the crew could do. 

Congressional funding for them did not 
exist, and any monies expended on them 
came out of the duties or tariffs assessed at 
the individual ports. Minimal expenditures 
were the rule, and most individual collectors 
of customs overlooked maintenance of hab- 
itability for the comfort and health of those 
serving in them. 

The U.S. Revenue Cutter Service 
(USRCS) was formed in 1790 at the direc- 
tion of the first treasury secretary, Alexander 
Hamilton. The service’s job was to enforce 
the laws and protect U.S. maritime assets, 
such as merchant ships that became targets 
for pirates, privateers, and home-grown 
shipwreckers. During the War of 1812, the 
cutters went to war to fight the British. 

In 1915, established the 
U.S. Coast Guard within the Treasury 


Congress 


Department and included the Revenue 
Cutter Service and the Life-Saving Service. 
The two bureaus remained as separate in 
culture and tasks as they had been before 
passage of the law. No complete merger oc- 


curred until after World War II. 


EARLY CUTTERS POSED 
TIGHT SQUEEZE FOR CREW 

Cutters built in the antebellum period 
were 75 feet long, 20 feet wide, and an aver- 
age of 7 to 8 feet deep—an external, not an 
internal measurement. The internal depth of 
the hold was measured from the spar deck to 
the top of the keel, and few measured more 
than 6!2 feet. The lowest deck—the “berth 
deck,” or orlop deck—sat 2 feet above the 
keel, making space below deck sparse, dark, 
cold, or hot depending upon the season. 

A few cutter captains understood the great 
discomfort of the narrow confines for officers 


and men alike. The poor living conditions 
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aboard the cutters became one cause of com- 
plaint in an 1889 petition submitted by a 
fed-up revenue cutter officer corps asking for 
wholesale transfer to the Navy Department. 

House of Representatives Report Number 
76 of February 15, 1890, reflects this 
concern: 

On the other hand, the officer of 
the Revenue Marine has no settled 
home or habitation; he is, by force of 
circumstances, a nomad; he has two 
separate and distinct establishments to 
maintain—his temporary resting place 
on shipboard and the equally transi- 
tory lodgings of his wife and family on 
shore; he is confined to cramped and 
inconvenient quarters, in which, for 
the most part, decent privacy is denied 
him; he inhabits, with a half dozen oth- 
ers, aroom 10 feet by 18 feet—here he 
must eat, sleep, perform his ablutions, 
receive and entertain friends, and break 
his daily bread with the congenial and 
uncongenial alike; his sleeping berth is 
barely big enough to contain his person; 
his comforts are such as he can catch as 
his life wears on. 

Other captains raised the issue of their 
crew's welfare to the local collectors. In 1828, 
Capt. Samuel Trevett, commanding the cut- 
ter Search at Boston, recommended the in- 
stallation of an iron water tank to replace 
the traditional water kegs. Trevett claimed a 
tank 70 inches tall with sides of 52 and 40 
inches could hold as much water as 61% stan- 
dard 30-gallon kegs. The United States and 
British navies used these water tanks and re- 
ported that the water “keeps sweeter and is 
more salubrious.” The tank cost $400, held 
a 30-day supply of water, and at one ton, 
also served as a substitute for the iron ballast. 

Henry A. S. Dearborn, collector at 
Boston, suggested to Treasury Secretary 
Richard Rush that removing the “pig iron” 
ballast would make more space for the crew. 
No record exists of Rush’s approval of the 


request. Search was then eight years old and 


near the end of her career as a revenue cutter. 
However, the water tank idea went forward, 
and the Treasury Department installed four 
aboard the cutter Van Buren in 1839. The 
logs of 1841-1842 show as much as 1,850 
gallons of water could be carried. 

In March 1830, Capt. John Cahoone 
echoed Dearborn’s space-saving sugges- 
tion; Cahoone suggested replacing the cut- 
ter Vigilant’s ballast stone on the berth deck 
to “make room for the addition of Stores 
and crew.” Cahoone wanted clean iron bal- 
last because he now had to move his four 
4-pounder guns and carriages back on deck. 
Revenue cutters that had little need for 
guns—such as Vigilant—commonly used 
the guns and shot for ballast. In 1845, Van 
Buren held 289 pieces of kentdedge (iron 
pigs), 384 12-pound shot, and 96 odd pieces 
of iron for ballast—all of it painted white. 


Portsmouths OFFICERS 

COMPLAIN ABOUT QUARTERS 

The below-decks space became more con- 
stricted with the advent of winter cruising to 
assist distressed vessels. On December 16, 
1831, Treasury Secretary Louis McLane or- 
dered the collector of customs at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, to have the cutter 
Portsmouth “furnished without delay, with 
such quantities of provisions, water, wood, 
and other necessary supplies as can be con- 
veniently stowed in the vessel and to cruise 
between Cape Ann and Cape Elizabeth” to 
assist vessels as well as fulfill normal duties. 
McLane ordered Capt. Thomas Shaw not 
to return to “port until forced to do so from 
stress of weather and want of supplies.” This 
arduous and uncomfortable duty severely 
tasked the crew and the 11-year-old cutter, 
which had been built as a pilot-boat and pur- 
chased by Treasury in 1829. 

The officers straightaway complained that 
the Portsmouth was too small. There was no 
wardroom, and with a 10-foot draft, it sat 
low in the water, making it a “very wet ves- 


sel” in heavy weather and uncomfortable to 
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sail and live aboard. In 1832 Shaw wrote 
that the cutter’s small size required him to 
“carry all provisions and part of her bal- 
last,” including four cannon, on the berth 
deck, which measured 3! feet in height and 
where a crew of at least 12 lived. “With the 
necessary wood, water, provisions, peoples’ 
dunnage [term for the crew] &c there is lit- 
tle room for much else,” Shaw wrote. 
Added to this were the 30 tons of ballast and 


the additional winter cruising supplies, which 
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Revenue Cutter Morris (Taney Class) 


Howard I. Chapelle. The History of American Sailing Ships. 
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included 6 barrels of beef, 400 pounds of 
bread, 6 barrels of water, 50 pounds of candles, 
10 pounds of tea, and 1 cord of dry hardwood. 

These materials provided convenient hid- 
ing and breeding places for rats, mice, and 
insects. At least once a year, the captain of 
the cutter ordered the holds cleaned out and 
the hatches and openings sealed. All officers 
and men moved ashore to temporary quar- 
ters and then for two days used smoke to 


remove the vermin. 


In July 1833, Capt. Andrew Mather com- 
plained of the cabin, wardroom, staterooms, 
and the inadequacy for the physical needs of the 
officers and crews aboard the Wolcott. Mather 
requested to alter the captains cabin and ward- 
room while at New Haven. The Wolcott's cabin, 
he wrote, was smaller than those of other cutters 
of the same type, built at the same place and at 
about the same time. One had a cabin two feet 
wider and “somewhat longer,” and another had 


been lengthened “from three to four feet.” 


Wolcott's cabin, Mather added, had been 
constructed with no place to hang clothes 
or store books or other items. Therefore, he 
had drawers made, but the “sharpness” of 
the cutter’s hull was such that these drawers 
could not be placed under his bed. Mather's 
cabin had two berths, one of which he re- 


moved to install more storage drawers. 


SOLVING PROBLEMS 
ABOARD THE Wolcott 

Mather said that other alterations solved 
another problem. During the winter, the 
cutter officers placed a heating stove in the 
wardroom (the crew forward had no heating 
stove). When the stove was in place, the for- 
ward gangway into the wardroom had to be 
closed. This meant the officers had to use the 
gangway in the cabin to access the wardroom. 

Mather suggested adding two feet to the 
wardroom forward into the trunk. That 
way, the wardroom gangway could be used 
when the winter stove was in place and re- 
lieve Mather of the annoying tramping of 
officers through his cabin. Stoves were not 
allowed in the crew's quarters because of 
the potential of fires. 

In 1836 living space became a concern 
for the cutter Madison at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Captain Shaw, now command- 
ing the Madison, wished to put right the 
“very great inconvenience” suffered by the 
cutters crewmen: 16 men and 4 boys who 
lived in a berth deck just three feet, seven 
inches high. 

As a comparison, Shaw measured the 
height of the cutter Hamilton’s berth deck 
and found a comfortable five feet, seven 
inches at maximum height. The Madison 
ship's carpenter estimated it would cost 
$275 to lower the deck and add bulkheads 
and lockers for the crew. 

However, replacing the ballast to accom- 
modate a lowered deck might require ad- 
ditional costs. In a remarkable seven days, 
Treasury Secretary Levi Woodbury respond- 
ed with approval to lower the berth deck 
but did not approve the new ballast. It is 
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unknown how Shaw was able to rearrange 
the old ballast, but cuttermen had learned to 
make do with less or what was given. 

Officers’ quarters often contained more 
luxurious articles. In 1840, New Haven 
Collector William H. Ellis purchased for 
Wolcott a “hair mattress,” one three-pound 
feather pillow, one “hair” pillow, four sheets, 
four pillow cases, one “Double Comfortable 
[comforter],” a pair of Rose Blankets, and 20 
yards of “3 ply” carpet and binding to make 
four carpets. The purchase also included 10 
yards of damask-style fabric with 26 yards of 
silk binding to make bunk curtains hung on 
three brass rods and eyes. 

The cutter crews made the hammocks, 
mess cloths, and bags from cotton canvas. 
In 1844, Van Buren’ crew made these new 
items and then blackened the hammocks 


and mess clothes with a mixture of black 


paint. The paint sealed the canvas and made 


for easier cleaning and longer wear. 


“CORPOREAL PUNISHMENT 
TO DISCIPLINE THE CREW 
Although crew comfort was a concern 
for some cutter captains, others inflicted 
punishments that guaranteed discomfort. 
Flogging did not become an official form 
of punishment by regulation on the revenue 
cutters until the 1843 Rules and Regulations 
of the U.S. Revenue Marine (taken from 
U.S. Navy Regulations of the same year). 
Even then, the term flogging or “lashes” saw 
no use, but the ubiquitous “corporeal pun- 
ishment” was administered, and only then 
by the authority of the cutter captain. 
A scan of cutter logs indicates that the 
personal experiences of the individual cap- 


tains played a large part in the choice of 
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punishment type. Those officers with U.S. 
Navy experience were more prone to use 
flogging, but those coming from the mer- 
chant service tended to use lesser means of 
physical discipline. 

Causes for flogging consisted of insolence, 
disobedience to orders, threats toward ofh- 
cers and warrant officers, and drunkenness, 
and the first three served to be most often 
caused by the latter. The number of lashes 
with the cat o’ nine tails numbered no more 
than 12. Unlike the U.S. Navy, the Revenue 
Cutter Service had no courts-martial system 
that allowed more lashes. 

There were other forms of punishments, 
however, not specified in the regulations. 


The use of the “colt” (sometimes called the 


“starter’) was common for minor offenses 
and for boys. The colt was a piece of manila 
rope spliced backwards to form a club that 
was one inch or less in diameter and two to 
three feet long. 

A description of the colt is given in the tes- 
timony of Alexander Slidell Mackenzie dur- 
ing his 1844 court-marital. “A colt is a piece 
of rope larger than a quill, and not so large as 
your little finger. . . . [T]hey were punished 
over the clothes they happened to have on, 
with the exception of the jacket,” he said. 

Boys in common practice received 6-12 
strokes and, in general, not laid heavy. Use 
of the “rattan,” a cane, was more common 
in the U.S. Navy, where it was used, as was 


the colt, for informal punishment. However, 


cutter service captains formalized the use of 
the colt. A common practice was to secure a 
boy or midshipman to the length of a can- 
non barrel, known as “kissing the Gunner's 


daughter,” and deliver strokes across the 


back. 

Use of “irons” during short periods of 
confinement was frequently mentioned in 
the cutter logs. The irons consisted of single 
irons, hand restraints (later known as Lilly- 
irons), and double irons consisting of leg re- 
straints with a sliding bar with ankle loops 
attached to the deck. 

Despite the cruel nature of such punish- 
ments, they did not normally prevent the 
men on the cutters from working. Those 


flogged received basic treatment, but they 


Below: In July 1833, Capt Andrew Mather of the Wolcott complained in a letter of the inadequacy of the cabin, wardroom, and staterooms for the physical needs of the officers 
and crew. Opposite: He enclosed a drawing with measurements and highlighted in red ink some suggested alterations to add two feet to the wardroom forward into the trunk. 
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PUNISHMENT AND PRAISE 
Excerpts from logbooks 


Revenue Cutter Crawford 
April 18, 1846. “Lectured Francis Boriere (steward) Robert James & Samuel Brown 


(sea{man]) for insubordination.” 


Revenue Cutter Wolcott 
May 6, 1846. “William Summers (sea[man]) on board who was taken by the 
Constable from on board the Steamer Creole where he was secreted for the purpose of 
deserting from this vessel and deposited by them in the Guard House for safe keeping 
for desertion and Bail [illegible], placed in single Irons on Board.” 


Revenue Cutter Van Buren 
October 27, 1843. “Punished George Thompson with twelve lashes with the Catt for 
disobedience of orders from 3rd Lt. C. L. Collier.” 


October 31, 1843. “at 11 of 40 A. M. the Warrants of this vessel were duly installed 
on their respective warrants assigned them by the Department as warrant officers & 


their warrants handed them in presence of those who were Mustered for this occasion.” 


February 3, 1846. “James Callahan, Augustus Osmon & John Brown (Seaman) took 
the dingy [sic] during the night and went ashore without leave. . 
brought on board by a Constable. Put all three in Irons.” 


. . [They] were 


Lss.jOzs.| Pounps or OuKcEs oF 


Days of THE WEEK. 


Hatr Pints or 


were able to return to regular duties the next 
day or the same day. The small crew size of 16 
men made losing one man a burden to the 
other crew members. Crewman in irons could 
be physically away from work for several days. 

In May 1855, Treasury Secretary James 
Guthrie issued revised regulations for the 
USRCS. He ceased publishing the regula- 
tions as a separate volume and included 
them within the general regulations of the 
Treasury Department. Guthrie removed 
most of naval-like rules and reverted to the 
regulations of 1841. In addition, the new 
regulations removed all mention of “corpo- 
real punishment.” 

Prescribed punishment returned to the 
1862 USRCS regulations in unspecific and 
vague terms, referring to punishment “ac- 
cording to the laws and usages of the sea 
service.” Confinement in single irons was 
codified in the USRCS regulations in 1894 
and made a last appearance as an authorized 
punishment in 1907. The Navy abolished 
the use of “confinement in irons,” single or 


double, in 1909. 


RATIONS FOR CREWS IMPROVED 
BUT “SPIRITS” ONLY WEEKLY 


Vinegar. 


One improvement in attention to the 
crew's health was the 1834 removal of the 
“spirits” portion from the daily ration, 


but the daily diet of high fat and salt re- 


mained unchanged from the Revolutionary 


Sunday, - 


onday, 


nceday, - War. Because there was no national navy 


Wednesday, 


Opposite: A rejection of Capt. Levy C. Harby’s July 1848 
requisition for medicines identifies those products not 
allowed in the Revenue Service's medicine chests. They 
included one bottle Sands Sarsaparilla, one galvanic 
bracelet, six bottles magnesia, twelve boxes Seidlitz 
Powders, and more. Left: A Revenue Cutter Service 
rations chart for the period, adopted from the U.S. 
Navy.A diet high in fat and salt, this ration, with few 
modifications, became the constant for the revenue 
cutters for decades. 


hursday, - 


friday, - - 


Four ounces per week. 


Saturday, 


¢ The Life-Saving Service during World War I, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2009/falll. 
° Capt. Michael Healy of the Revenue Cutter Service, go to www.archives.gouv/publications/prologue/1997/fall/. 
¢ The records of the Coast Guard, go to www.archives.gov/research/military/coast-guardl. 


% To learn more about 
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in existence when the Revenue Cutter 
Service was created in 1790, the Treasury 
Department followed the ration scheme of 
the U.S. Army. The ration was not healthy 
by any culinary standard. A 1792 advertise- 
ment for purchasing 1793 Army rations 
specified that 
The rations to be supplied are to con- 
sist of the following articles, viz. 
One pound of bread or flour; 
One pound of beef, or 34 pound of 
pork; 
Half a gill [four onces] of rum, bran- 


dy or whiskey; 


Per 100 rations 
One quart of salt, 
Two quarts of vinegar, 
Two pounds of soap, 
One pound of candles. 
Treasury 


Congress authorized the 


Department to contract for rations for the 


revenue cutters for the first time on March 
2, 1793. The individual cutter captains 
purchased rations locally without standard 
amounts. Although Congress did not au- 
thorize a federal navy in the 1794 “Act to 
Provide a Naval Armament,’section 8 of the 


act contained a provision for rations: 


Friday, one pound of bread, one 
pound of salt fish, two ounces of but- 
ter or one gill of oil, and one pound of 
potatoes. 

Saturday, one pound of bread, one 
pound of pork, half pint of peas or 


beans, and four ounces of cheese. 


Sunday, one pound of bread, one 
pound and a half of beef, and half a 
pint of rice. 

Monday, one pound of bread, one 
pound of pork, half pint of peas or 
beans, and four ounces of cheese. 

Tuesday, one pound of bread, one 
pound and a half beef, and one pound 
of potatoes or turnips, and pudding. 

Wednesday, one pound of bread, two 
ounces of butter, or, in lieu thereof, 
six ounces of molasses, four ounces of 
cheese, and a half pint of rice. 

Thursday, one pound of bread, one 
pound of pork, half pint of peas or 


beans. 


There will also be allowed, one half- 
pint of distilled spirits per day, or, in 
lieu thereof, one quart of beer per day, 


to each ration. 


The revenue cutters began cooperating 
with the U.S. Navy in 1798 and adopted 
the naval ration in 1799. With few modif- 
cations, this ration became the constant for 
the revenue cutters for decades. The 1834 
USRCS regulations allowed the navy ration 
without the “spirits.” 

This ration allowance continued into the 
1894 Revenue Cutter Service regulations. 
Although additional food items, pickles, dried 


raisins, and cranberries are included during 


The U.S. Revenue Cutter Gallatin, shown here in the oldest-known photograph of a cutter, was a 78-foot topsail schooner commissioned in 1830. She served off Charleston, 
South Carolina, starting in November |832, to enforce federal tariff law during the Nullification Crisis. 


the 1840s, the basic weekly menu did not vary 
much from that of the late 18th century. 


A HEALTH CARE PLAN 
MANDATORY FOR CREW 

The health of the crew was important, and 
crews spent many hours a week cleaning the 
“berth deck.” A ship's requisitions record 
the purchase of 12 to 18 hickory or corn 
brooms. However, the living conditions, in- 
adequate diet, and hard labor for both ofh- 
cers and seamen often produced long-lasting 
illness and disease. 

By law, each man paid a tax, or fee, of 
20 cents a month for individual health care 
at the marine hospitals, but these hospitals 
were few and distant from the cutter’s loca- 
tions. The cutters carried neither surgeon 
nor surgeon's mate, and whatever treatments 
and remedies used came from the cutter’s al- 
lowed medicine chest. 

If a man became too incapacitated to 
serve, the captain discharged him. Such 
was the case in 1844 with the cook, James 
Murphy, aboard the cutter Crawford at 
Savannah, Georgia. Murphy's rheumatism 
could not be treated with patent medicines. 
Hired slave Linus Olmstead took his place 
as cook. Some illnesses proved incurable. In 
1841 had four men aboard Crawford died 
from unspecified fevers, and another died 
from yellow fever. Van Buren had one sea- 
man die in 1845, and Ist Lt. William Norris 
died in 1846. 

Medicine chests mirrored those of the 
merchant marine and contained patent 
medicines, many of which were alcohol- 
based or opiate-based, or both; others were 
benign and useless, while still others such as 
the “Mercurial Ointment” were poisonous. 
The cutter's officers were as susceptible to 
fads in medicines as in any generation then 
or since. Capt. Levy C. Harby, command- 
ing the Wolcott and stationed in Mobile, 
Alabama, submitted bills for replenish- 
ing the medicine chest. Treasury Secretary 


Robert J. Walker questioned the expenses 
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A contract for provisions and fuel for the Revenue Cutter Madison dated November 27, 1839, at Portsmouth, 


New Hampshire. Wm. Fernald Jr, & Co. agreed to furnish the vessel regularly with the required food supplies 
and the necessary fuel and oil. 


Galvanic Bracelet $1.50, One Galvanic 


Bracelet $3, six bottles magnesia at 


for items not allowed in the chest and disal- 
lowed the payment. This made Harby per- 
sonally responsible for payment. The doubt- $1 per bottle, 2 prescriptions at 40¢. 
Coleman's bitters 8, Two bottles Tonic 
mixture $2, Twelve boxes Seidlitz 


Powders $6, Six boxes Capsules 8, 


ful items enumerated by Walker included: 
One bottle Sands Sarsaparilla, six 


bottles Townsend's Sarsaparilla, One 
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One bottle Syrup of Wild Cherry 8, 
Two bottles Lime juice 2$, Ten bottles 
Woods Mixture $10, 2 gallons Blue 
Lick water 8 and jug 4. 

Walker checked contemporary books 
listing medicines for seagoing vessels and 
remarked that even if listed, they “would 
not be allowed in those of the revenue ser- 
vice.” In December, Mobile Collector James 
Saunders intervened in the discussion. He 
asserted that his “special order” authorized 
the purchased items, adding that the largest 
outlay, for Dr. Wood’s Brown Mixture, was 
for treatment of Lt. Osmond Peters’s rheu- 
matism. Saunders was under the impression 
there was no “regulation confining all medi- 
cines,” but he noted that those procured for 
Wolcott he “deemed useful in this climate.” 
Saunders asked that the “rejected articles” 
be paid for because it was difficult to de- 
termine just what proportion of medicines 
were for which officer. Secretary Walker re- 
lented and authorized payment of the bill to 
the patiently waiting Mobile druggist Joseph 
Jackson. 

The Treasury Department continued its ar- 
bitrary application of regulations and customs 
for habitability, rations, and various medicines 
and general health care and pursued whatever 
it deemed worthy or necessary for the revenue 
cutters. However, these factors, including pun- 
ishments, cannot be viewed separately but as 
parts of the overall service culture. They all in- 
fluenced how the cutters operated and main- 
tained responsible crews. 

The constant rotation of treasury secretar- 
ies and collectors of customs guaranteed the 
loss of any continuity for the administra- 
tion of the revenue cutters for the next half 
century. What did continue was the near 
constant flow of correspondence over trivial 
matters, but trivial was the watchword of the 
Treasury Department over expenses. 

The eventual result was a near revolt of 
the revenue cutter officers in 1889 when 
they petitioned to transfer to the Navy 


Department, where management for officers 
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and men was far superior to that of the 
Treasury Department. 

Nonetheless, the Coast Guard remained in 
the Treasury Department until 1967, except 
for temporary transfer to the Navy during 


World Wars I and II. In 1967, it became part 
of the new Department of Transportation, 
and in 2003 was merged into the new 
Department of Homeland Security. 

© 2014 by William R. Wells I] 


Notre ON SOURCES 


Archival sources used in this article are 
mainly drawn from the Records of the U.S. 
Coast Guard, Record Group (RG) 26, and 
Records of the U.S. Customs Service, RG 36, 
at the National Archives in Washington, D.C. 
In addition, Letters Received by the Secretary 
of the Treasury from Collectors of Customs 
(“G,” “H,” “I,” Series), 1833-1869, General 
Records of the Department of the Treasury, RG 
56 (Microfilm Publication M174), provided ad- 
ditional information. 

The correspondence in RG 26 and RG 36 
between the various cutter captains, the col- 
lectors of customs, and the sitting treasury sec- 
retaries provide sporadic comments about the 
needs and concerns toward cutter material con- 
ditions and the overall health and welfare of the 
officers and men serving cutters. These logs are 
useful in understanding the daily routine and 
material culture of the revenue cutters. 

The 1833 comments of Capt. Andrew 
Mather (RG 56, M174) of the proposed chang- 
es to the cutter Wolcott cabin and wardroom are 
marked in red in the original. The interesting 
parts of his letters involved showing the non- 
standardization of the cutters although built at 
the same place and at near same time. 

The most complete information came from 
the logs of the cutter Van Buren, Entry 159A, 
RG 26. These log entries are the transcribed 
transcripts of reports sent to the Treasury 
Department. This was a requirement and was 
used as a check on the activities of the cutters. 
There was no standard for making the entries. 
What was included depended upon the activ- 
ity of the individual captains. Some were very 
complete in their notations; other not so. The 
amount of provisions, water, punishments, de- 
sertions, the sick list, hiring, discharges, deaths, 
and minutia deemed necessary by the individu- 
al captain as worthy of mentioning, or perhaps 
justification, varied. Not all men were punished 
for infractions. It was common for deserters 
to return to the cutter and give a plausible ex- 
planation that the captain found satisfactory 
and persuaded him to suspend punishment. 
However, desertion caused by drunkenness was 


noc tolerated. 


Between 1841 and 1842, Van Buren had 
four captains and one first lieutenant as acting 
captain. In the period between 1841 and 1842 
Van Buren was under Navy control and was not 
particularly active in the Florida campaigns. 
However, this period provides details of the cut- 
ter not previously known. 

The deaths of men from Van Buren are re- 
corded in Miscellaneous Correspondence, 
1841-1842, August 3, 1841, Entry 155, RG 26. 

William N. Brady, The Kedge Anchor, or, 
Young Sailor's Assistant, 18th ed., (New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1872; originally pub- 
lished in 1847; retrieved from Google Books) 
is an excellent source for the description of 
naval life and details in the 19th century. 
Brady was a sailing master and had intimate 
knowledge of naval service that is not seen in 
many biographies. It is practical information 
that could remain of service in the present. 
He does explain the use of red ochre and, in 
turn, provides a reason the cutter Van Buren 
noted in one log entry that red ochre was used 
on the cannon and other metal parts. On the 
blackening of hammocks, Brady provides the 
procedure but not the purpose. Painting can- 
vas can make it more durable and easier to 
clean. 

The model for the illustration of the schoo- 
ner frame was adopted with permission from 
in the Age of Sail Workshop (website) www. 
cindyvallar.com/ageofsail.html. Photograph of 


museum display from Mystic Seaport. 


William R. Wells II, a retired mas- 
ter chief petty officer, has researched 
and written Revenue Cutter Service 
history for more than 30 years. He 
is a former adjunct instructor of history at Augusta 
State University (now Georgia Regents University) at 
Augusta, Georgia. He has published articles in aca- 
demic and popular journals and has acted as an adviser 
with the U.S. Coast Guard on historical subjects. The 
latest has been the research of the 1853 wreck of U.S. 


Revenue Cutter Hamilton. 
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Washington, D.C. Prisons 
Become an American Disgrace 


BY ALISON M. GAVIN 


- 
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ust east of the U.S. Capitol, beyond a green area of grass, flowers, and 


trees, and across First Street, sits the stately white building that is the home 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The marble, west-facing neoclassical style building, com- 
pleted in 1935, is where nine justices pass judgment on the 
laws enacted by the members of Congress who work in the 
Capitol. 

The justices’ mission is carved into the marble on the 
west facade, above the columns and the long flight of steps 
so many have climbed seeking redress for legal transgres- 
sions: Equal Justice Under Law. 

The site of this building, where the high court meets, was 
once the site of a prison, where prisoners lived in squalor, 
unspeakable punishments were meted out, and disease ran 
rampant. In it, neither justice nor equality prevailed. 

The first building on this site went up in 1815 as a con- 
venient, temporary meeting place for Congress after the 
British burned the Capitol building in August 1814. It 
came to be known as “Old Brick Capitol.” Congress even- 
tually returned to its rebuilt Capitol quarters, and “Old 
Brick Capitol” became a fashionable boardinghouse, then 
a prison. 

The Old Capitol Prison, as it was known between 1861 
and 1865, was the subject of a famous exposé during the Civil 
War describing atrocities imposed on African Americans 
imprisoned there; the confinement of Confederate spies (in- 
cluding some famous women); and the lot of those arrested 
for the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

However, a closer look at reform efforts during the ad- 
ministrations of Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt 
shows that penal reform in the District of Columbia was 


well intentioned, even if it was not always effective. 


A PRISON IN WASHINGTON, D.C:: 
A BUILDING IN TRANSITION 

The history of the correctional facilities in the District is 
as colorful as the early days of the nation. The first Congress 
wasted no time in creating a marshal for a freestanding jail 
on September 24, 1789. The Washington Asylum and Jail 
was a log building replaced in 1800 with a three-room 
brick building. 

But problems soon arose. 

As early as March 29, 1802, President Thomas Jefferson 
complained of the “distressed condition of persons commit- 


ted to [the marshal’s] custody on civil or criminal process.” 
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What was really needed, Jefferson wrote in an early 1803 
message to Congress, was a professional warden with a set 
salary who could devote his whole attention to the needs 
of the prisoners. 

In the 1803 message, Jefferson issued instructions regard- 
ing construction expenses incurred and concluded that “[t] 
he portion [of the jail] actually compleated has rendered 
the situation of the persons confined much more comfort- 
able & secure than it had been heretofore.” He obviously 
had inspected the structure, or had advisers who did, much 
to his satisfaction. 

After the Capitol was rebuilt on its original site, the 
“Old Capitol” became a fashionable boardinghouse for 
legislators far from home, including many from the South. 
They enjoyed the comfortable lifestyle with its lavish en- 
tertainment, card playing, and delicious food. A young 
woman later to be known as Rose Greenhow, a spy for the 
Confederate cause, grew up there; she was friends with 
one of the most prominent Southern leaders, Senator John 
C. Calhoun of South Carolina, who died at the boarding 
house in 1850. 

By the start of the Civil War, however, the building that 
once had served Washington's elite fell into disrepair and was 
an abandoned eyesore. As other buildings arose from the 
muddy swamp that was to become “a city shining on a hill,” 
the federal government acquired the lot with the intention 
of turning it into a jail; thus the term, “Old Capitol Prison.” 

External changes were made, such as replacing wooden 
window bars with iron ones and employing 60 guards to 
patrol the site. It was this building that became the site 
of imprisonment for common vagrants, prostitutes, and 
infamous Confederate officers and sympathizers. Most 
of all, however, it was the prison for African Americans, 
both enslaved and free, who had often done little meriting 
imprisonment but who were treated harshly because they 


were black. 


Opposite: The Old Capitol Prison during the Civil War. The building 
had been a fashionable boarding house for legislators before it fell 
into disrepair and was converted into a jail during the war. Background: 
President Thomas Jefferson reported to Congress in January 1803 on 
construction of a new jail. He wrote that “the portion actually com- 
pleated has rendered the situation of the persons confined much 
more comfortable & secure than it has been heretofore.” 
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A CITY AT ODDS INSIDE THE PRISON: 
THE AFRICAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

The poor administration of the Old 
Capitol Prison reflected the tenuous status 
of the Union as a whole during the Civil 
War. As historian Robert Harrison states 
in Washington During the Civil War and 
Reconstruction: Race and Radicalism, “As the 
sectional crisis deepened in the years lead- 
ing up to 1860, the unfinished quality of 
Washington became a metaphor for the frac- 
tured condition of the nation itself.” 

Here, as inside the prison, free black in- 
mates were treated differently than runaway 
slaves (“contraband”), even though emanci- 
pation in the District of Columbia took place 
in April 1862. It was an era of severe neglect 
and abuse in the prison; reform was coming, 
but it would have to wait a half-century. 

Even though a middle-class African 
American population existed in Washington 
by the outbreak of the Civil War (the per- 
cent of slaves in the population declined 
from 19.4 in 1800 to 2.9 in 1860), most 
freed blacks lived in abject poverty. 

One eyewitness account came from 
Julia Wilbur, an agent from the New York 
Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society (as 
quoted in Jim Downs’ African-American 
Illness and Suffering during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction). Stationed 
Virginia, she visited the domiciles of African 


in Alexandria, 


Americans in the surrounding environs. After 
viewing the quarters of free blacks, including a 
“slave pen’—like shelter where 20 women and 
children lived with one window and a damp 
floor “where only few could get near the small 
fire. ... I had to leave . . . It was horrible! I 
went to the other room until I felt sick.” 

One day, after making a visit to the Old 
Capitol Prison to visit free blacks and con- 
traband runaway slaves, she stated in her 
diary: “What a place I have found. How 
can I stay here? It is too uncomfortable 
to sit and write.” Wilbur’s journal ac- 
counts show her humanity and bravery 


in wartime Washington and form a stark 
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eyewitness account of African American 
treatment there. 

Downs speculates that when smallpox 
broke out in Washington in 1862, at the 
time of emancipation in the District, it was 
“virtually impossible to determine if ex- 
slaves suffering and sickness were the direct 


result of the war or result of slavery.” 


After visiting the Capitol Prison, a brigade 
surgeon believed the outbreak originated 
from “Negroes.” He insisted that former 
slaves living in unsanitary conditions be 
“kept more apart from the respectable white 
people.” However, the Medical Society of 
Washington “realized the outbreak resulted 


from the Union army forcing former slaves 
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Left and right: Prisoners at the Old Capitol Prison, 
especially free blacks, faced horrid conditions, as 
revealed in shocking detail by Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper in December 1861. 


to live in unsanitary camps” and that build- 
ing barracks for the blacks would have pre- 
vented the outbreak. 

Little could stop the public belief among 
whites that blacks brought the smallpox epi- 
demic throughout the capital city. 


A REPORT, AN EXPOSE, AND 
AN INVESTIGATION 

On May 25, 1860, the Senate Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds reported 
to Congress: 

[T]he entire sentiment of the commu- 
nity of Washington is in favor of a new 
jail as being the humanity and character 
of the national metropolis: regarding 
the jail in its present condition as a dis- 
grace to humanity. 

An exposé in Frank Leslies Illustrated 
Newspaper in December 1861 revealed to 
the public just how horrid conditions were. 
The newspaper at the time was enormously 
popular, often featuring sensational reports 
of crimes or scandals. 

“Secrets of the Prison House,” followed a 
week later with “Persecution of Negroes in the 
Capitol—Astounding Revelations,” revealed 
in shocking detail the reality of life for blacks 
in the Old Capitol Prison, “for no other cause 
than their color.” Brought before Congress by 
Senator Henry Wilson of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia with instructions 
to make a report, the newspaper beat them to it. 

The Leslies feature criticizes the law in the 
District that allowed constables to 

arrest and confine negroes, fugitives 

from labor, or [those] unable to pres- 

ent free papers . . . other inhabitants of 
Washington, living peaceably at home, 
without any intention of departing . . . 
and locked up in the city prison... . 
[T]he motive alleged for the capture of 


these Negroes is a desire to have them 
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s 
4 
. 


kept in prison for a certain passage of 

time—we think a year—and then have 

them sold for the purpose of paying 

their costs. 

The articles also included illustrations of 
inmates; these illustrations were sworn as 
true likenesses by five journalists and a U.S. 


senator. 


es 


Several months later, during the height of 
the Civil War, the Senate responded with its 


own investigation, read on the Senate floor 


February 18, 1862. “Resolution of Instruction 

Concerning Washington Jail in the Senate” 

shed light on new and lingering problems: 
When we contemplate the scene pre- 


sented by 240 human beings of various 
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Prisoners’ names. 


rge 
Negro William 
John Alestock 
Joacph Tyler 
Henry Banks 
Joseph Specks 
Charles armcr 
Geo. Singleton 
Chas. Jackson 
Albert Mentgomery 
Abram Gibbs 
John Mathews 


| 
| Albert King 
| Wm. Thompson 


Runaway and larceny .... 


| Henry Reaver 

John D. Clark 

Wm. Thompson 

John D. Clark 

H. L. Chapin 

Wm. Thompson 

| Charles Walter .......-.- 
sas oe AGO vacate baer tone 


Negro Ben.......--.----- | John Hoover............ 


David T. Curtis 


James Hawkins ......... 


Henry Reaver 
(Dw Cs Donn as40426.0 ve" |. ..do 


Richard Shorter 
| James Jackson 


di 


Above: Mary Suratt and other conspirators in the Lincoln assassination were hanged in the Old Capitol Prison yard on July 7, 1865. Below: An 1861 report by Ward H. 
Lamon, warden of the Old Capitol Prison, listed the names of “persons of color committed as runaway slaves.” 


Peraons making arrests. 


C. Aicxander, (owner)... . - 
Jehan Dri 
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Patrick Gormley....-.... 
George 
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| J. B. Williams .......... 
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An act to construct a new prison was passed on July 25, 1866, but it took nearly a decade to me ae new prison located near the Capitol at ae Square. 


ages and both sexes, huddled together 
in cells and corridors capable of accom- 
modating not more than 80 or 100 
with tolerable decency, without ventila- 
tion, subsisted at the rate of $.11 each 
day, subjected to “cobbing” at the ca- 
price of an inhumane jailer. . . . Persons 
are confined in this manner as witnesses 
merely . . . while the greater numbers 
are charged only with petty offenses or 
misdemeanors. 

One of many witnesses, an Irish guard 
named Patrick Wilson, confirmed that dur- 
ing his tenure “cobbing” was inflicted upon 
free Negroes for running away from the jail. 
The Senate report continued: 

This punishment [cobbing], which is 

described by a number of witnesses, is 

inflicted by removing the clothes from 

the individual, placing him across a 

barrel laid upon its side with his face 

downwards, tying his hands and feet 


together under the barrel, and then 
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striking him with a piece of board, in 

the shape of a paddle, three feet long, 

six inches wide, and one inch thick, the 
blows being laid on with the full force 
of the person inflicting the punishment 

[usually Deputy Marshal John Wise, 

or Marshal Ward Lamon himself], the 

man [prisoner] writhing and screaming 
under the infliction. 

‘Two issues in the investigation infuriated the 
senators the most. The first was that Marshal 
Col. Ward Lamon, a veteran of the Mexican 
War and a Lincoln appointee, refused to ad- 
mit U.S. senators and representatives to the 
jail. (He did, however, allow slave owners en- 
trance to retrieve their runaways “when they 
pleased”; the marshal was paid directly by the 
owners when the slaves were returned.) 

Anxious “mothers of sons” and friends 
of the prisoners were denied visiting privi- 
leges as well. “If the jail may be closed 
against [Congress] in this manner, the city 


hall, courts, public gardens, Smithsonian 


Institution, etc. may be closed against them 
also, by the functionaries who hold the keys 
for the time being,” opined a city newspaper. 

The second outrage that emerged from 
the report was the treatment of free blacks at 
the jail. The punishment or torture known 
as cobbing was central to the case against 
Lamon when it was exposed by the guards 
in a Senate hearing in early 1862. 

Free blacks were chosen over fugitive 
slaves to work within the prison because 
slaves were still considered valuable property 
to be reclaimed for a price. Should a black 
cook so much as step out into the cool street 
off the kitchen, his action might be punish- 
able by a trip to “the dungeon” or to suffer 
a cobbing. 

Such treatment was in direct violation of 
the laws of the District of Columbia and even 
the laws of the jail itself. Here, in the middle of 
a war that raged throughout the country, law- 
makers wrestled with torture close to home. 


It was clear that the politics of the Civil War 
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- PLAN OF TRACT OCCUPIED BY JAIL, WORKHOUSE, ETC., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Opposite: President Theodore Roosevelt’s message to Congress on January |1, 1909, included the report of special commissioners on conditions at the city’s jail, 
workhouse, and alms house. The commissioners reported on the horrible conditions there but also urged, in keeping with Progressive-era ideals, a reformed system 
for prisoners that stressed rest, education, and exercise in a country landscape. Above: A 1909 plan in the report shows the grounds of the District's jail, alms house, 


and workhouse at 19th and B Streets Southeast. 


on Capitol Hill were intimately tied up with 
the policies of the District’s prison. Deputy 
marshals denounced would-be congressional 
visitors as “damned crazy abolitionists.” 
Paradoxically, however, Southern sym- 
pathizers such as Confederate officers and 


blockade-runners were subjected to the 


To learn more about 


vermin-ridden and horrible conditions of 
the Old Capitol Prison. Several notorious 
women spies, including Belle Boyd, who 
would taunt prison guards, and Greenhow, 
who kept her young daughter with her 
while continuing to spy within the prison, 


would write of their experiences later. 


Four Lincoln assassination conspirators, 
including Mary Surratt, were hanged at the 
gallows behind the prison on July 7, 1865, 
as was Andersonville prisoner of war camp 
commandant Henry Wirz, whose neck did 
not break at first while being hanged on 
November 10, 1865. 
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¢ Emancipation in the District of Columbia, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2010/spring/dcslavery.heml. 
¢ ‘The Emancipation Proclamation, go to www.archives.govlexhibits/featured_documents/emancipation_proclamation. 
¢ Records of the government of the District of Columbia, go to www.archives.gov/research/alicltools/record-group-clusters.html#dc. 
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JAIL, WORKHOUSE, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


MESSAGE 


PROX THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


TRANSMITTING 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO INVESTI- 
GATE THE JAIL. WORKHOUSE, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


JANUARY 11, 1909.—Rend; referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed, with IHustrations, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I herewith submit the report of the commissioners on the jail, 
workhouse, etc., in the District of Columbia. 

The report is of such exceptional importance that I ask the Con- 
gress to consider well all that is therein set forth. 

The Congress authorized the appointment of this commission, 
marked’ out the course of its inquiry, and invited its recornmenda- 
tions. The report, therefore, is to be treated not as offered advice or 
volunteered opinion, but as a direct answer to the questions put by 


the Congress, which, in substance, were as follows: 


A JUDICIAL RULING 
AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The building known as the Old Capitol 
Prison was eventually bought and razed to 
the ground, making way for the site of the 
U.S. Supreme Court building in 1929. The 
construction of a new jail for the District 
of Columbia was authorized by an act of 
Congress on July 25, 1866, but it took near- 
ly a decade before a newly constructed build- 
ing opened its doors in November 1875. 

In the intervening years, however, a court 
case was brought before the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia complaining 
about the presence of a new penal facility in 


Washington. 


Time and Punishment 


In the “Petitions of sundry citizens of 
Washington city, in relation to the loca- 
tion and erection of the new jail, pub- 
lished in 1868,” 110 citizens voiced their 
disagreement with having a new jail built 
in a residential area “on a lot known 
as Mint Lot, at the intersection of New 
Jersey and Virginia Avenues, south, about 
five blocks distant from the U.S. Capitol 

. not only because of its tendency to 
injure the property in the location... but 
the place is distant from the City Hall or 
Court-house.” 

Contracts were made on October 31, 
1867, that involved “an increased expen- 


diture of money and the suitableness of 


the building for the purposes for which it 
was authorized to be erected by Congress.” 

Petitioners before the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia claimed the secre- 
tary of the interior never had perfected plans 
for the jail but went ahead with an architect 
and engineer to serve as contractors for the 
maximum amount allowed by Congress: 
$200,000; District taxpayers argued the 
plans failed to meet the most basic of re- 
quirements for a jail in the city. 

Specifically, they argued that the external 
appearance would prove discreditable in the 
national capital. The architectural plan, they 
said, made no provision for the passage of air 


between the corridors. And the plans lacked 
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The shop buildings at the Lorton prison complex in 
Fairfax County, Virginia. The prison was founded in 
1916 to apply the new prison reform ideas of the 
Progressive Era. 


proper provisions for medical treatment and 
for distinctions among classes of prisoners. 

The taxpayers noted that “the chief contrac- 
tor, Mr. [Eben] Faxon, makes himself sole um- 
pire . .. without even consulting the Secretary 
of Interior, or any other officials—an unpro- 
fessional, unheard-of, and monstrous assump- 
tion of power . . . which in this case would re- 
sult in a direct overt expenditure of $72,000.” 

Chief Justice David Kellogg Cartter of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
struck down the case. It was the decision of 
the court, he stated, that whenever Congress 
entrusts the execution of a power to one of the 
heads of departments (in this case, Interior), 
they make that exercise of power amenable 
to law. One half of the $200,000 needed for 
building costs would be charged upon the 
District taxpayers and the other half by the 
federal government out of the Treasury. 

The attorneys for the petitioners consid- 
ered the decision a “wasteful, vagrant ap- 
propriation of money” and were angry that 
Faxon ultimately was the person who could 
interpret the contractual phrases “as may be 
directed,” etc. “Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,” the lawyers for the petition- 
ers concluded, bitterly. The jail would serve 
District prisoners from 1875 until 1916, 
with the opening of an experimental insti- 


tution outside the confines of District lines. 


PROGRESSIVE ERA REFORM: 
‘A MORAL HOSPITAL 

The Progressive Era in American history 
was a period of change in political, econom- 
ic, and cultural thought. Over a century 
ago, President Theodore Roosevelt’s report 
to Congress convinced a new generation of 
legislators of the necessity of prison reform 
for the District of Columbia. 

“The report, the President wrote, “is 


of such exceptional importance that I 
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ask Congress to consider well all chat 
is therein set forth.” The Report of the 
Commissioners Appointed to Investigate 
the Jail, Workhouse, etc. in the District of 
Columbia, January 11, 1909, was a turning 
point for penal reform in the GOth Congress, 
Second Session. It stated, 
In the cells there is no running water . . . 
but in each cell is a bucket which must 
be used instead . . . there is no dining 
room for the prisoners. They are fed out 
of tin cans thrust through the grating of 
the doors. In these cells [five by eight by 
nine and one-half feet, shared by two to 
three persons] they are obliged to stay all 
the time, day and night except for half 
an hour each day when they are marched 
. [they 
spend their time] in absolute idleness. 


through the inside corridor . . 


The report set forth vividly the “real con- 
ditions” in the jail, conditions that had been 
“brought to the attention of Congress re- 
peatedly,” but to no avail, Roosevelt wrote in 
the preface to the report. 

At this juncture, the concept of prison 
superintendency had changed. No longer 
under the jurisdiction of a marshal, but an- 
swering directly to the attorney general of 
the United States and the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, the jail and work- 
house were home to 900 men and women. 

The commissioners who wrote the re- 
port were “honorably associated” District 
resident John Joy Edson; the superintendent 
of federal prisons; and Wendell P. Stafford, 
judge and chair, District criminal court. 


They had six months to investigate jails and 


workhouses throughout the country and 


attend the American Prison Congress in 
Richmond, Virginia, in November 1908. 

Roosevelt prefaced the commissioners’ re- 
port by noting, “It is no longer a question 
as to whether something shall be done, but 
only a question as to what shall be done, for 
it is quite impossible that the existing situa- 
tion should continue.” 

“A moral hospital” as the commissioners 
put it, was not only a place, but a place of 
mind. They acted on the “moral system” of 
institutional philosophy that Dorothea Dix 
and other activists championed for the men- 
tally ill during the 19th century. Prisoners, 
also, the commissioners believed, had the 
right to be treated with rest, education, and 
exercise in a country landscape. 

The commissioners stressed that the re- 
formatory should be built “widely removed 
from any other penal institution . . . not 
only separated in mental fact, but likewise 
in point of mental association.” The prisoner 
should be able to shorten his sentence by 
faithful work and obedient behavior “[and] 
work out his own salvation.” “[H]is release is 
measurably in his own hands,” the commis- 
sioners wrote. “The system thus cultivates 
and fosters a manly spirit of independence.” 

The commissioners concluded, ironically 
perhaps, by paraphrasing the Bible, that the 
status of a correctional facility was a reflection 
of a nation as a whole; this was exactly the 
sentiment others voiced during the Civil War. 

“The capital of a nation... isa city set ona 
hill, ic cannot be hidden,” the commissioners 


opined. 
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There were less altruistic reasons for city 
planners to agree with the commissioners. 
They feared that valuable real estate east 
of the Anacostia River would lose its value 
if the prison complex remained near the 
Capitol building at Judiciary Square. 

Roosevelt's model American city would, 
instead, house its prisoners in a neighbor- 
ing state. Congress purchased 1,155 acres 
of Virginia farmland in 1910, one year after 
the commissioners’ report was made public. 

To save taxpayer dollars in the construc- 
tion of the new reformatory, “all those idle 
sentenced prisoners may be put to work with 
the opening of the coming spring.” Inmates 
would engage in a variety of agricultural and 
industrial pursuits, dairy and hog farming, 
and making bricks to build a workhouse, 
while women inmates sewed and worked 
in the gardens. The enlightened, Progressive 
attitude promoted the elimination of walls 
and fences on the Lorton complex. 

The commissioners’ report marked six 
specific recommendations: 

¢ The jail should be used exclusively as a 
house of detention for prisoners await- 
ing sentencing; 

¢ cases that do not require imprisonment 
should fall under a probation law; 

¢ those who must be imprisoned and yet 
are hopeful cases should be sentenced 
to a reformatory built by the prisoners 
themselves; 

¢ those who are not hopeful cases, yet are 
not bad enough to be sent to a peniten- 
tiary, should construct, live, and work 
in their own workhouse; 

* persons over 17 who are given a sen- 
tence exceeding one year should be sent 
to a state penitentiary with whose au- 
thorities the Department of Justice has 
a contract; and 

* prisoners who may be safely released at 
the expiration of their terms should fall 
under a carefully guarded parole law. 

The Lorton correctional complex in 


southern Fairfax County, Virginia, was 


Time and Punishment 


opened in 1916. Considered the ideal 
“moral hospital” of penal institutions 
throughout the country, new prison reform 
philosophies were tried there for nearly 
100 years. Eventually, there would be eight 
prisons on 3,000 acres of land, including a 
male and a female workhouse, a reforma- 
tory, and a penitentiary. 

Over the years, prisoners would do farm 
work or help make things like license plates 
and furniture or learn pursuits such as sew- 
ing and mechanics. At one point, the com- 
plex even hosted a Nike missile site. 

Significantly, one case greatly impacted the 
Lorton complex. It was the District Court 
of Appeals decision in Easter v. The District 
Columbia, 209A2d 625 (1965), wherein the 
appellant, De Witt Easter, argued successful- 
ly that public intoxication could no longer 
be considered a crime; instead, alcoholism 
should be viewed as a health problem and 
treated as such. 

This led to the termination of prison sen- 
tences for 60 percent of Lorton’s inmates. 
While initially lacking the labor to maintain 
the farms in the absence of working inmates, 
the number of inmates swelled. During the 
1970s and 1980s, the facilities became mas- 
sively overcrowded, but the District began 
sending prisoners to federal facilities, and 
the last inmates left in late 2001. Fairfax 
County received the title to the complex on 
July 15, 2002. Lorton now is the location of 
upscale single-family homes, schools, public 
buildings, and parks. 

From the earliest days of the republic, 
Washington's jails were not just about in- 
stitutions, but also about individuals. They 
involved the incarcerated, jailed for reasons 
just or unjust, as well as prison guards, archi- 
tects, senators, justices, and presidents. 

But each succeeding generation has seen 
justice tempered by mercy in a different way. 

Is it not ironic that the U.S. Supreme 
Court, with its mission to mete out “Equal 
Justice Under Law,” was built on the site of a 


former American disgrace? [a 


Note ON SOURCES 


The most significant sources used for this ar- 
ticle came from the Archives Library Information 
Center (ALIC), now housed at the National 
Archives in College Park, MD. Most helpful were 
two entries from the United States Congressional 
Serial Set: CIS#5407 S. doc 648, and CIS# 5836 
H. doc. 861, and from the American State Papers, 
January 24, 1803. 

The “Washington Jail” archive box at the 
Washingtoniana Room in the Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Public Library in Washington, DC, contains 
text and illustrations in the form of copies of reports 
and news clippings. They included “Persecution of 
Negroes at the Capitol—Astounding Revelation,” 
Frank Leslies Illustrated Newspaper, December 9, 
1861, and “Judiciary Square: Lovers Tryst, Is Also 
Historic Ground Named for Noted Court Trials,” 
Washington Post, August 7, 1921. 

A Hathi Trust Public Domain article from the 
Library of Congress, “Petitions of sundry citizens 
. . « published in 1868,” provided the needed 
“bridge” of materials from the Civil War to the 
Progressive Era. 

Online sources that proved especially helpful 
included rtp://workhousemuseums.orglindex, “A 
Short History of the DC Correctional Complex at 
Lorton”; Attp://civilwarhome.com/oldcapitolprison. 
htm, “The “Old Capitol Prison” (by an eyewitness) 
Col. N. T. Colby, ca. 1877-1879; and Attp://civil- 
warbluegrass.net, “Prisons, Paroles, and POWs- 
Old Capitol prison, “The American Bastille.” 

Finally, secondary material that served as ex- 
cellent background material included Robert 
Harrison’s Washington During the Civil War and 
Reconstruction: Race and Radicalism: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011; and Jim Downs's African 
American Illness and Suffering during the Civil 
War and Reconstruction: Oxford University Press, 
2012. The New Encyclopedia Britannica was used 


to confirm several facts. 
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GENEALOGY NOTES 


Broke. But Not Out of Luck 


Using Bankruptcy Records for Genealogical Research 


By Jake Ersland 


Opposite: Walt Disney 
founded Laugh-O-Gram 
Films, Inc.,in May 1922 in 
Kansas City, Missouri, to 
produce animated car- 
toons, but the company 
faced bankruptcy the 
next year. Court files like 
those for Disney, located 
in the National Archives 
in Kansas City, can yield 
insights for a deeper un- 
derstanding of one's an- 
cestors: who they were, 
what they did day to day, 
what they owned, and 
even how they enter- 
tained themselves. 


Broke, But Not Out of Luck 


he post-World War I business boom that swept the 

United States made its way to all parts of the nation, 
including the heartland—Kansas City, Missouri. 

In this city that had been a jumping-off place for west- 

bound explorers was a start-up in the entertainment industry, 


specializing in the fairly new medium of animated cartoons. 
Founded in May 1922, Laugh-O-Gram Films, Inc., had an 
initial capitalization of $15,000. 


Despite producing several short films, advertisements, and an information piece for 
a local dentist, Laugh-O-Gram Films struggled financially. Production costs proved 
higher than had been anticipated, and new revenues came in only upon completion 
of projects. 

As a result, the company was perpetually behind in meeting its payroll and paying 
its bills. Salaries for employees were paid only partially, and later than agreed upon. 
Utility bills at times were completely ignored, and needed supplies were acquired 
on steadily eroding credit. Things were bad enough at one point that the company’s 
founder and president could not meet with a potential client because he did not have 
a decent pair of shoes to wear. 

By August 1923, the company folded, and its president left Kansas City to start 
fresh in California. Bankruptcy proceedings began before the end of 1923. But the 
founder of Laugh-O-Gram Films, Inc., Walt Disney, who had grown up in the rural 


Missouri town of Marceline, was already well on his way to bouncing back. 


Bankruptcy Records 
Often Overlooked 

A certain negative connotation is generally associated with bankruptcy and the 
implied failure that accompanies the term. Genealogists are not normally excited 
to see such information associated with their ancestors. Often family stories allude 
to past financial difficulties, but rarely is it known whether bankruptcy proceedings 
occurred. As a result, genealogists often overlook opportunities to use bankruptcy 
records. 

Since 1790, the country has weathered as many as 47 separate recessions or depres- 
sions, depending on the economic historian you ask. Reasons for economic down- 
turns include wars, natural disasters, financial bubbles, or faulty foreign or domestic 
policy. The victims of financial crashes come from all walks of life—rich or poor, 
highly educated or illiterate, industrious entrepreneur or deadbeat. 

The federal government has responded to these downturns in many different ways, 
including the passage of bankruptcy laws, provided for under Article I, section 8, 
clause 4 of the U.S. Constitution, which gives Congress the power to legislate for 
“uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies.” By 1900, Congress had passed four 
separate bankruptcy laws—the Bankruptcy Acts of 1800, 1841, 1867, and 1898. 
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Various Bankruptcy Acts 
Responded to a Crisis 

To understand the potential genealogical use of bank- 
ruptcy records, it is helpful to understand what each 
bankruptcy act covered. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1800 resulted from the Panic 
of 1797, which was caused by the naval quasi-war with 
France, deflation from the Bank of England, and a land 
speculation bubble. This first bankruptcy act covered 
only merchants and involuntary bankruptcy. The system 
was rife with corruption and favoritism and was repealed 
in 1803. Asa result, there are not many records of genea- 
logical use from this bankruptcy act. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1841 was a result of the Panic 
of 1837, which was caused by massive bank failures and 
a collapse of the cotton market. This act allowed for vol- 
untary bankruptcy, which provided for a discharge of 
debt. Any individual could file for bankruptcy as well. 

Creditors felt that the law was too lenient on debtors, 
allowing them to discharge too many debts, and the act 
was repealed in 1843. Though containing more records 
of genealogical value than the Bankruptcy Act of 1800, 
there still is not a huge wealth of information available 
from this bankruptcy act. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1867 was a response to the 
economic depression caused by the devastation of the 
Civil War. This act provided for involuntary filings 
for any individual and created bankruptcy registers to 
help district court judges handle the large caseloads. 
Creditors once again thought that debtors were allowed 
to discharge too many debts, and the act was repealed in 
1878. The number of cases generated in the courts great- 
ly increased from the two previous acts, and genealogists 
have a much higher probability of locating bankruptcy 
records from this critical period of change and transition 
in American history. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1898 came about because of 
the Panic of 1893, which was caused by the failure of the 
Reading Railroad and a withdrawal of European invest- 
ment from American markets. Individuals could file for 
voluntary bankruptcy, and anyone owing at least $1,000 
could be adjudged an involuntary bankruptcy. This 
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Know All Men by These Presents, thee 


laugh-O-GRAM Films, Inc., a corporation, 


EXHIBIT D. 


of Kansas City im the County of Jackson and Stete of Missouri, 


for and in conederation of the debt and trust hereinafter mentioned, and the seam of One Dolla: 


to it in hand paid by Fred Schmelts 


of Kansas in the County of 


Jackson and Stateef Missouri, 
the receipt of which ie hereby acknowledged, do ©&8 


Fred Schmel tg 


Bargain, Sef! and Convey unto the saic 


the following described property, to-wit: 


Roll top desk 

flat top stenorgrapher's desk 
stenographer chair 

office table 

Swivel office chairs 

Filing cabinet 

Book and magazine rack 

Office chairs 

Coat and Hat Rack 

Cuspidors and mts 

Tyoewriter 

Steel waste baskets 

Card index file 

Ink wells, blotter pads, eto. 

Cooper Hewitt Lights & Reostadts 

Still canera-lens-tripod, plate holder 
Movie camera, tripod 

Printer 

Cabinets, tables, chairs, etc. All said proverty loca 
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t the place of business of Ieugh-O-Gram Films, Inoc., 2nd floor 3239-41 | 


Avenue. 


ete ee ee eee = 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD THE SAME, Unto the said Fred Schnekts 
and unto his heire and assigne forever; PROVIDED, always that it is agreed and understood 
between the parties to these presente that if it the said Grantor : 
shall well and duly pay unto the said Fred Schmeltsz 
of SEVEN HUNDRED FIFTY DOLLARS ($750.00) DOLLARS 
which it owe 5 as evidenced by one (1) certain promissory note 
even date herewith, payable as follows, to-wit. Said note pay ee August 19th, 
at Kansas City, with interest at six per cent ( 2 per annum 


the sum 


of 
192; 


then these presents and everything herein shall cease and be void. But if the said Lauch -0-G: 
Films, Inc. shall default in the payment of said indebtedness, or any 
part thereof, when the same shell become due and payable, or if it shall eof or attempt 
to sell, remove or attempt to remove said property out of Jackson County, wissour2 
et any time before said indebtedness ie fully paid and diecharged, whether the same be due or not, 
then it shall be lawful! for the said Fred Schmelts or anyone in 
his name, to take possession of said property, wherever it may be found and sell the same 
in any manner he shall think fit and out of the proceeds arising from seid sale, pay off sarc 
indebtedness, or s0 much thereof as shall be unpaid, together with the costs and expenses of saic 
sale, and the overplus, if any there be, shall be paid to the said 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The eaid Laugh-O-Gram Films, Inc., 


hag set itg hand = and seal this 2néa. day of June 19273 
Laugh-O-Gram Filme, Ince (Sean 
Walter E. Disney, 
- -.. .., President. (Seal 


bankruptcy act remained in place, with a few amend- 


ments and adjustments, until 1978. Most cases that ge- 


nealogists will use are from this bankruptcy act. 


¢ The Bankruptuy Act of 180% go to www archives.govlpublications/prologue/1989/falll 


¢ How to order copies of bankruptcy files, go to wie. archives.goulresearch/court-records/bankruptcy. him. 


¢ How to find a National Archives location near vou, go to wiwie.archives.gorlocationss. 
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Schedule A. (3.) 


UNSECURED CREDITORS. 


N. B.—When the name and residence (or either) of any drawer, maker, endorser or holder of any 
bill or note, etc., are unknown, the fact must be stated, and also the name and residence of the last holder 
known to the debtor. The debt to each creditor must be stated in full, and any chim by way of set off 
stated in Schedule B. 


a List name, residence, occupation; amount; when and where contracted and consideration. 


_ Ore He C. House, srkansag City, Kansas, Dentist, November, 1927 
at Arkansas City, Kansas, a 


B. Ce Baker, Arkanans City, Kansas, Mechanic, 


Amount 
of Debt 


Work on Gar, 


January, 1952, at arkansas City, Kansas, 
: Fitch Musio Store, arkansas City, Kansas, Radio Tubes ani | 
Service, April, 1931, at arkansas City, Kansas, 1 40 
Peerless Grooery, arkansas City, Kansas, Groceries since 
January, 1930, at arkansis City, Kansas, 150 |00 
Star Wetmore, 215 Bast Central, arkansas City, Kansas, Por 
Rent, 1950-1931, at arkansas City, Kansas, 45 00 
C. D. Mohler, R.R.# 4 arkansas City, Kansas, For Cow, Jamary, | 
1932, at Arkansas City, Kansas, 13 ‘00 


M. Le Bacastow, R.R.# 4 arkansas City, Kansas, For Feed, 
May, 1932, at arkansas City, Xansas, 12 |60 
He Be Hammomi, 1606 South Pirst, arkansas City, Kansas, for 
Raleigh Products, april 15, 1932, at arkansas City,Yas 7 50 
June Fetrow, 417 Kast #ashington, arkansas City, Kansas, for 
Rent, 1929, at arkansas City, Kansas, 15 00 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co., srkansas City, Kansas, for Radio, 
January, 1929, at srkansas City, Kansas, 50 00 
8. Bigger, Geuda Springs, Kansas, for Mule, April, 1932, at 
G@euda Springs, Kansas, 3 00 
Dr. Le M. Beatson, Arkansas City, Kansas, Dootor services, 
: December, 1928, at arkansas City, Kansas, 20 00 
.Dre Me Me Miller, arkansas City, Kansas, Dootor services, 
January, 1928, arkansas City, Kansas, Pl 
_Dre He Mo Strioklen, Arkansas City, Kansas, Doctor services, 
March, 1932, arkansas City, Kansas, £ 00 
Dre V- Le Overstreet, Arkansas City, Kansas, Dental services 
September, 1931, arkansas City, Kansas, 1 00 
Gambrill-Bryant Hardware Co., arkansas City, Kansas, Meroharn 
dise, check given, June, 193°, arkansas City, Kansas, 3 $0 
4-A-Downing Hardware Oo., arkansas City, Kansas, Merchandise, 
April, 1931, Arkansas City, Kansas, 3 60 


Left: Bankruptcy Case 
Files often contain ex- 
hibits that document 
debts owed by the 
bankrupt. This chattel 
mortgage lists prop- 
erty Walt Disney used 
in operating Laugh-O- 
Gram Films, Inc. 


Above: Close examina- 
tions of debts owed 
disclose details of the 
bankrupt’s daily activi- 
ties. This list of unse- 
cured creditors sheds 
light on where the in- 
dividual shopped, which 
doctors he visited, and 
even what recreational 
activities he enjoyed. 


Broke, But Not Out of Luck 


Much Information Awaits 
In Bankruptcy Records 

Bankruptcy cases can contain an enormous amount 
of information. Much of the paperwork consists of stan- 
dard court orders, setting out dates and actions to be 
taken. Filings can include the petition for bankruptcy, 
schedule(s) of debts, lists of names and addresses of cred- 
itors, records of amounts due, inventories of real and 
personal property, notices to creditors, orders of bank- 
ruptcy, and final discharges. These records, which make 
up the bulk of the case file, can contain details that a 
genealogist cannot find anywhere else. 

One potential gold mine of information is the list 
of creditors. This document lays out the debts of the 
individual filing for bankruptcy. The identities of 


those to whom an individual owes money can be very 
revealing. 

For example, a list of creditors from a 1932 bankrupt- 
cy case file from Wichita, Kansas, shows that the debtor 
had racked up a $150 grocery bill at Peerless Grocery in 
Arkansas City, owed $170 on mortgaged furniture, was 
indebted to the Ernest Thompson Shell Station for $10 
worth of gasoline, and even owed a neighbor for $1.98 
worth of kerosene. Perhaps more revealing are the five 
separate doctor and dental bills owed. 

It is possible that physical ailments may have contrib- 
uted to hard times, both in debts owed, as well as pos- 
sibly limiting earning abilities. Another interesting note 
in the file is the debt both for the purchase of, and parts 
for, a radio. Reviewing this one document reveals much 
about the individual, providing details on their neigh- 
bors, where they shopped, which doctors provided care, 
and how they spent time at leisure. 

Equally telling are lists of property. 

The Dust Bowl era brought many farmers to financial 
ruin as drought conditions and poor farming circum- 
stances led to impossible economic situations. 

A look at a farm bankruptcy from western Kansas can 
reveal a wealth of information on what farm life in the 
Dust Bowl looked like. All ofa farmer's property is listed, 
including the amount of seed owned, acres of producing 
farmland, farm equipment, and farm animals. One list 
even noted the names of the horses that worked the fields 
for the family, which included a 7-year-old mare named 
“Blackie,” a 10-year-old mare named “Avis,” and a 5-year- 
old mare named “Sis.” It is doubtful there are many other 
sources for genealogists that provide the names of fam- 
ily animals. Additionally, analysis of equipment owned 
sheds light on how technologically up to date a farmer 
was. Information in the case file can also lead researchers 
to new paths of research, such as the legal description of 


where property was located. 


Statements of All Debts Provides 
Complete Picture of Business 
Case files of businesses that filed for bankruptcy of- 
ten contain “statements of all debts of bankrupt.” Most 
businesses that went under were small in nature, often 
operated by an individual or family. The bankruptcy and 
subsequent loss of such businesses could alter the course 
of a family’s life, causing people to uproot and move to 


look for new opportunities. 
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Statements of debt include debts incurred in general 
operation of the business, from supplies purchased to the 
furnishings. The statements can also open the door to 
new avenues of research, such as when money is owed 
for advertisements purchased in local newspapers. If 
digital or microfilm copies of the newspapers exist, a re- 
searcher can use information found on the statement of 
debt to locate and view the advertisements produced for 
an ancestor's company or business. 

Exhibits filed in bankruptcy cases add depth and un- 
derstanding to the environment in which a person lived 
and conducted business. 

Often creditor companies would submit inventories 
on colorful letterhead listing goods purchased on credit. 
Promissory notes and receipts for goods purchased fur- 
ther document the accumulation of debt and the finan- 
cial decisions that contributed to the bankruptcy. 

Walt Disney’s Laugh-O-Gram bankruptcy included 
exhibits of each of these types, as well as employee salary 
schedules, noting what was due on a regular basis, and 
what was actually paid. 

Disney tried to get through financially thin periods by 
paying employees a percentage of a salary, with the bal- 
ance to be paid once revenue came in. Unfortunately for 
Disney, the expected revenue to cover back pay never came 
in, and employees left the business rather than continue to 
work for greatly reduced, and uncertain, wages. Such de- 
tails provide a look into an individual’s decision making 
and how they tried to weather tough financial times. 

Despite the unique information found within the 
hundreds of thousands of files in the National Archives’ 
holdings, bankruptcy case files are grossly underused by 
genealogists. Those looking for new angles to research 
their family histories should strongly consider bankrupt- 
cy case files. 

Recently a researcher visited the National Archives at 
Kansas City to look at an ancestor's criminal case file. A 
background discussion revealed that the family had be- 
come involved in bootlegging to try to get by financially. 
A search through the bankruptcy indexes revealed two 
separate bankruptcy cases for the researcher's ancestors. 
The researcher found a wealth of information in the case 
files, from the legal description of the family’s property, 
to lists of household possessions, to lists of creditors that 
happened to include other family members. Researching 
the bankruptcy case file added an entirely new chapter to 


the family’s known past. 
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Comes now Hazel M. Jones and respectfully shows to the 


court: 


That she is the trustee herein, and that a portion of the 


APPLICATION FOR REJECTION OF BURDENS OME 
PROPERTY 


bankrupt's estate consists of the following property: 


SEE EE RPO OOH HP 


Jersey cows, 3 to 6 years old, average wt.1000 lbs.,with inc! 
red cow, 6 years old, wt. 1000 lbs., with increase, 
Holstein cow, 5 years old, weight 1000 lbs., 
Hastein cow, 3 years old. wei,zht 1100 lbs., 
Holstein cows. 2 years Old, av. wt. 90) lbs., with increase. 
Holstein heifers, 1 and 2 yrs. old, av. wt. 700 lbs,with ‘nm 
wnite face and 1] Holstein calves, 11 months old, 
spring and swunmer calves 

black mare, 7 years old, wt. 1550 1lbs., named Blackie, 
gray mare, 7 years old, wt. 1550 lbs., named Nance, 
black mare, 10 years old, wt. 1500 lbs., named Avis, 
gray mare. 5 years old, wt. 1350 los., named Sis, 
black filly, 2 years old, wt. 1000 lbs., 

black horse, 12 years old, wt. 1500 1bds., 

black mare, 2 years old, weight 800 lbs., 

black horse colt, 1 year old, 

wide tire farm warfon, 

Peoria grain drill, 

sets harness, complete with collars, 

McCormick mower, 

John Deere manure spreader, 

iron wr.eel low wagon, 

Oliver gang plow, 

John Deere 2-row machine, 


2-section harrow, 
TAHN iaarn liaeatan 


Right: Court exhibits 
can provide details 
on how an individual 
conducted a business. 
This form documents 
Walt Disney's efforts 
to hire employees at 
Laugh-O-Gram_ Films 
through classified ads 
in local Kansas City 
newspapers. 


Opposite, top: This bill 
from the Franz Wurm 
Hardware and Paint 
Company in Kansas 
City sheds light on the 
basic supplies Walt 
Disney needed to 
operate his animation 
studio. 


Opposite, bottom: Lists 
of property in the file 
can be very detailed, 
including specific in- 
formation on proper- 
ty owned. This list of 
the bankrupt's estate 
includes the names 
of the horses that 
worked a family farm. 
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Federal Records on Bankruptcies 
In Facilities Around the Country 

The federal government has had jurisdiction over ev- 
ery bankruptcy case since 1898, with proceedings held in 
United States district courts, bankruptcy courts, and terri- 
torial courts. To locate a bankruptcy case file, you need to 
know in which state or territory the proceedings occurred. 

The National Archives facility maintaining the federal 
records for a particular state will have the bankruptcy re- 
cords from the courts in that location. (A list of National 
Archives facilities is at the back of the magazine.) 
Archival coverage greatly varies by court. 

Generally, indexes are the first source to consult to lo- 
cate a specific case. Bankruptcy indexes are not always 
available, and researchers may need to search through 
bankruptcy dockets or journal books for cases in a spe- 
cific date range. Locating a bankruptcy case can be time 
consuming, but the potential rewards are well worth 
the effort. Consultation with an archivist to discuss the 
available resources is often the best course of action, 
though searches on the Online Public Access catalog on 
Archives.gov can reveal bankruptcy series for individual 
courts. 

Generally, genealogy research shows paths of lineage, 
with names and dates of ancestors. Researching records 
like bankruptcy files allows for a deeper understanding 
of one’s ancestors: who they were, what they did day to 
day, what they owned, and even how they entertained 
themselves. 

By showing everything an individual owned, and to 
whom they owed money, bankruptcy files open the door 
into the homes of our ancestors. The details revealed in 
the case files allows the researcher to understand so much 
more than what a name and a date alone provide. They 
help a researcher understand why a path guided an an- 


cestor in a particular direction. 


Researchers should not let the negative stigma associ- 
ated with bankruptcy deter them. Failures, both past 
and present, occur for myriad reasons. Often, individu- 
als fail due to outside circumstances, with little fault of 
their own. 

Even a failure that does rest solely with a person's poor 
choices and actions may not indicate that the bankrupt 
could not have bounced back to bigger and better things. 

Walt Disney's failure in his attempt to start a film com- 
pany in Kansas City served as a learning experience, which 
he used to guide him during an incredibly bright career. 

In fact, Disney’s most famous creation, Mickey Mouse, 
was a product of this trying time in his life. Disney 
claimed to have developed the idea of Mickey from a 
mouse that lived at his studio at Laugh-O-Gram Films. 

The bankruptcy of Laugh-O-Gram Films was not a 
black mark for Disney, but rather one chapter that de- 
scribes who he was and where he came from. The same 
is true for any other bankruptcy case file, waiting for a 


genealogist to open it up and peer into a family’s past. Ld 


NoTE ON SOURCES - 

Details on Walt Disney's time at Laugh-O-Gram Film 
Company, Inc., came from Timothy Susanin’s Walt Before 
Mickey: Disneys Early Years, 1919-1928 (Jackson: University 
Press of Mississippi, 201 1). Other sources consulted for historical 
information on federal court history included Erwin Surrency's 
History of the Federal Courts (New York: Oceana Publications, 
Inc., 1987) and David Skeel’s Debts Dominion: A History of 
Bankruptcy Law in America (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2001) for details on federal bankruptcy law. 

All bankruptcy records discussed in the article are part of 
the holdings of the National Archives at Kansas City in Record 
Group 21, Records of District Courts of the United States. 
Walt Disney’s Laugh-O-Gram Film Company, Inc., bankruptcy 
is from the records of the Western Division (Kansas City), of 
the Western District of Missouri, Bankruptcy Act of 1898 Case 
Files, 1898-1950 (National Archives Identifier 572819). Both 
the list of creditors and lists of property came from cases from the 
series Bankruptcy Act of 1898 Case File, 1898-1963 (National 
Archives Identifier 572982) from the Wichita Division of the 
District of Kansas. 


Jake Ersland is an archivist at the National Archives 
at Kansas City. He received both his bachelors and 
masters degrees in history from Pittsburg State 
University. He works extensively with records of the 
U.S. District Courts and has given numerous presentations on using 


court records for genealogical research. 
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AUTHORS ON THE RECORD 


THE ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


How Henry Ford’s Assembly Lines 
Switched from Automobiles to WWII Bombers 


BY JAMES WORSHAM 


the same sense of urgency, the same spirit st echtieen and sacrifice as we would show were we at war.” 4 
Roosevelt stressed the importance of building industrial capacity by converting existing plants and building new ones. “I want to _ 
make it clear that it is the purpose of the nation to build now with all possible speed every machine, every arsenal, every factory th at rE 
we need to manufacture our defense material,” he said “We have the men the skill, the wealth, and above all, the will.” eae | 


Long before the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on a sunny Sunday morning in early December 1941, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sought to paint a dark picture of the world unless America mobilized its indus 
capacity to stop Hitler and the Nazi war machine. i 

The President was concerned that America was complacent about the German and Japanese threats a n 
the nation’s lack of preparation for war should it come about. In a major radio address in late nber 
1940, he issued a battle cry and said the nation must me its ee in their apne against Come = a 


= 


4 
em 


In The Arsenal of Democracy, A. J. Baime focuses on one part of that arsenal—the Ford Motor Company's operations. He: re ake 


the inside story of how it was turned from a producer of tens of millions of automobiles into a mighty production line for the m: : 


chines of war for America and its allies. 


Baime is the author of Go Like Hell: Ford, Ferrari, and Their Battle for Speed and Glory at Le Mans, which is currently in 
for a major motion picture by 20th Century Fox. He is a regular contributor to 7he Wall Street Journal and an editor-at-l. 


Why did you choose to do a book on this topic? 

I saw an opportunity to write what I thought was an important 
book, and one that hadn't been written. I saw an opportunity to do 
a book that worked on many levels, as a business story, a father/son 
story, a World War II story, a piece of cultural history about the home 
front during the war, a story about Detroit, a car story, a story about 
the rise of American airpower, and a story that generally has great 
characters, from FDR to Lindbergh to Henry and Edsel Ford to the 
gangster Harry Bennett to the FBI’s John Bugas. The gang’s all here. 


Converting the auto industry into making the machines of war 
was quite an undertaking. How was it done? 

In 1940, World War II was shaping up in FDR’s eyes to be 
what he called “a new kind of war,” in which mass production 
would play a key role in the effort for victory. So naturally, the 
auto industry was the place to go. But converting an industry that 
had a bigger economy than every nation on earth except the USA, 
Britain, France, Germany, and the USSR to making things it had 
never made before (airplanes, tanks, field tents, gliders, canteens, 
helmets, guns, ammo, gyroscopes, etc.)—this was a colossal prob- 


lem. Machine tools had to be built from scratch by the thousands. 
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Labor was hard to come by. Aviation engineers were “rarer than 
y: g 

hen's teeth,” in the words of one general. Materials were short, es- 

pecially aluminum and rubber. So how was this conversion done? 


It would take a book to explain! 


Could it be done today, if necessary? Would the auto industry, 
or any industry or industries, be ones we would turn to to 


> « 


retool and produce today’s “machines of war”? 

In my opinion—no way. Times were simpler then. I can’t imag- 
ine our entire population of men, women, even children, setting 
aside their own interests to put our country first. Because in the 
end, that’s what happened. As FDR said, “Every man, woman, 
and child is a partner in the most tremendous undertaking of 
our American history.” As for industry, wars are fought with such 
amazingly technologically advanced tools these days. The idea 
that Ford could be building B-24s at a rate of one per hour in 
1944 is incredible. But today: Ford Motor Company tooling up 
quickly to build nuclear subs and laser-guided missile systems? | 
don't think that's possible. If our defense industry today needed 
to expand quickly, it would fall to the companies that are already 


our big defense contractors for the most part. 


Fall 2014 


Why did you choose to focus on Ford and what it did for the 
war effort? 

For three reasons: One is, for the first half of the 20th century, 
Henry Ford, more than any other human being, represented 
Americanism all over the world. Now if the war was going to be 
a contest of mass production—which in fact it was, among other 
things—Henry Ford seemed like a perfect character for what he 
symbolized as much as what he accomplished. 

Second, the Ford story, with the = 
Willow Run [Michigan] bomber plant, 
had everything in it. The story of the 


Ae ry " 
Jae 
“bomber an hour” adventure illuminates ia 
2S hi 
the story of the whole war effort on the T 


yl 


home front. In the war’s first few years f 


. 


C 
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re 
. 
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in this country, it was the most ambi- 


ie i 
ee: 


tious home front effort, and played 
out that way in the press. It’s about 
the bomber obsession (the Allies’ key 
weapon early in the war). It’s about la- 
bor strife, housing problems, material 
shortages, weaponry, Nazi infiltration, 
and the FBI investigations, the Treasury __ 
ii tape 78 


nies with divisions in Nazi-occupied ~ 


investigations into American compa- 


territory, and patriotism on the grand- 
est scale. So it sort of tells the complete 
story, all in one place. 

Third, there's the tragic father/son ele- 
ment here, a moving portrait of a father 
with his only son, Edsel Ford, who was dying. This part was the 
most important, for me, in terms of how these characters moved 
me, and how I identified with them. [Edsel Ford died of cancer 
in 1943.] 


The name “Edsel” reminds most people of a Ford product that 
failed. Just how important was Edsel Ford? 

Some critics, such as Arthur Herman in the Wall Street Journal, 
zeroed in on my portrait of Edsel Ford as the most compelling 
and unexpected part of this book. Edsel has always been misun- 
derstood. Even those who know of the man today—Henry Ford's 
only child—they think of him as unimportant, that he didn’t have 
a big effect on the course of American industry's history. That’s 
entirely wrong. He was an incredibly complex individual and he 
had an incredibly complex relationship with his father. In terms 
of his importance, that is to some degree what my book is about. 
The writer Charlie Duff called Edsel an obscure man “who might 
just have saved the world.” To me, that says it all. 


The Arsenal of Democracy 


HE ARSENAL OF 


FDR. DETROIT, 
AND AN EPIC QUEST TO ARM 
AN AMERICA AT WAR 


How did the company retrain the workforce to make ma- 
chines of war instead of automobiles? Did Henry Ford resist 
this much? 

I don’t think Henry Ford assisted or resisted. By the time the war 
started, he was nearly 80, quite old for that time period, and senility 
was setting in, according to the people around him. As for how the 
company retrained the workforce to make machines of war, that was 
a heroic battle all on its own, and it took years. The whole process be- 
gan in 1941 and really didn’t get moving 
at full speed until 1943—critical months 
during which, it appeared, there was a very 
good chance we were going to lose the war. 
The company built schools on the grounds 
of Willow Run, and each worker had to be 
trained. I cover this in the book at length 


by introducing a character who worked at 


In researching your book, how im- 
portant were records at the National 
Archives, and what kinds of records 
did you find at the Archives? 

I was looking for two very specific things 
at the Archives—which I was able to find 
very quickly with the help of archivist Greg 
Bradsher, with whom I was in touch long 
before I arrived. 1 needed to find the paper 
trail of the Treasury investigation into the 
Ford family's operations in Nazi-occupied 
territory during the war, and whether that relationship required any 
action due to the Trading with the Enemy Act. The files are fascinat- 
ing. They tell the whole story, which formed the most controversial 
part of The Arsenal of Democracy. The second thing I was looking 
for was a paper trail of an Army investigation into Ford operations 
in Cologne after Germany surrendered and the Allies swarmed in. 
These materials were equally fascinating, quite extensive, and ex- 


tremely helpful to me as I was constructing my narrative. 


What about doing research at the National Archives stands out 
most in your mind? 

The breadth of research materials at the National Archives is 
beyond amazing. The idea that I could find a paper trail, an im- 
portant and extensive one, into a little-known Army investigation 
that took place in Germany in 1945, and that all those materials 
had been so well cared for over all this time, and that I could walk 
in, request it, and have it at my fingertips for my research needs— 


now that’s what I love about this country. 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For up-to-date event information, consult 
our Calendar of Events. The free Calendar is 
available from National Archives and Records 
Administration, Calendar of Events (SC, 
Room G-1), 700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20408, or on the web at www. 
archives. gov/calendar/. 


Permanent exhibit. “The Public Vaults.” National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Permanent exhibit. “Records of Rights.” 
Rubenstein Gallery. National = Archives 
Building. 202-357-5000. 


Continuing exhibit: “Making Their Mark: Stories 
Through Signatures.” Lawrence F O’Brien 
Gallery. National Archives Building. 202-357- 
5000. 


Through December 16. Judiciary Act. David M. 
Rubenstein Gallery, National Archives Building. 
202-357-5000. 


Through November 3. Featured Document: 
Bicentennial Commemoration of the Burning 
of Washington and Battle of Baltimore. National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


November 4-—January 5: Featured Document: 
Gen. Anthony McAuliffe’s 1944 Christmas 
Message to his Troops. National Archives 
Building. 202-357-5000. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Continuing exhibit. “Be Ye Men of Valour: Allies 
of World War II.” Eisenhower Library. 785-263- 
6700. 


Continuing exhibit. “World War I] Remembered: 
Leaders, Battles & Heroes.” Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


October 11. Performance: “On the Air’—A trib- 
ute to Bob Hope and radio stars of the 1940s 
with a performance by Tony Orlando. $10 ad- 
mission. Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Continuing exhibit: “The Remarkable Life and 
Times of Gerald and Betty Ford.” Ford Library. 
734-205-0555. 


October 21. Discussion: “The Pardon of Richard 
Nixon.” Ford Library. 734-205-0555. 


November 13. Author lecture: Richard Norton 
Smith, On His Own Terms: The Life of Nelson 
Rockefeller. Ford Library. 734-205-0555. 


November 19, Lecture: Capt. John Meier of the 
USS Gerald R. Ford. Ford Library. 734-205- 
0555. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


October 8. Author lecture: Michael Ross, The 
Great New Orleans Kidnapping. Carter Library. 
404-865-7100. 


October 13. Author lecture: Bob Herbert, Losing 
Our Way: An Intimate Portrait of a Troubled 
America. Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


October 28. Author lecture: Nan Marshall, What 
Would George Do: Advice from Our Founding 
Father, Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


November 1. Author lecture: Ritu Sharma, 7each 
A Woman to Fish. Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


November 14. Author lecture: Rick Bragg, Jerry 
Lee Lewis. Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


November 17. Author lecture: Tom Chaffin, 
Giants Causeway: Frederick Douglasss Irish 
Odyssey and the Making of an American Visionary. 
Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 


November 19. Author lecture: Hugh Howard, 
Houses of Civil War America. Carter Library. 404- 
865-7 100. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Continuing exhibit: “Sixty from the 60s.” 
Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


Continuing exhibit: “On the Ball: A Collection 
of Head of State Signatures.” Johnson Library. 
512-721-0200. 


Continuing exhibit: “Civil Rights.” Johnson 
Library. 512-721-0200. 


Continuing exhibit: Civil War objects from the 
museum collection. Johnson Library. 512-721- 
0200. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Continuing exhibit: “Superman's Mission for 
President Kennedy.” Kennedy Library. 866- 
JFK-1960. 


_ Continuing exhibit: “To the Brink: JFK and the 


Cuban Missile Crisis.” Kennedy Library. 866- 
JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “In Her Voice: Jacqueline 
Kennedy, The White House Years.” Kennedy 
Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “Freedom 7 Space Capsule.” 
Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


Continuing exhibit: “Presidential Getaway—JFK 
on Cape Cod.” Kennedy Library. 866-JFK- 
1960. 


October 16. Lecture: “Why Doctors Fail,” Atul 
Gawande. Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


U.S. Liaison to China, George Bush, with Chinese of- 
ficials, 1975, in an exhibit at the George Bush Library. 


October 27. Author lecture: Richard Norton 
Smith, The Life of Nelson Rockefeller. Kennedy 
Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


November 5. Forum: Author Thomas Maier, 
When Lions Roar: The Churchills and the 
Kennedys. Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


November 9. Forum: “Created Equal: Striving 
Toward Justice for All.” Kennedy Library. 866- 
JFK-1960. 


November 18. Forum: “Civil Rights and the 
Black Power Movement.” Kennedy Library. 866- 
JFK-1960. 


November 20. Forum: A Conversation with 
President Jimmy Carter. Kennedy Library. 866- 
JFK-1960. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 


October 10. Lecture: Jeffrey A. Engel, The China 
Diary of George H. W. Bush: The Making of a 
Global President. Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


Continuing exhibit: “Offshore Drilling: The 
Promise of Discovery.” Bush Library. 979-69 1- 
4000. 


October 23. Issues Forum: “Offshore Safety,” 
with Charlie Williams. Bush Library. 979-69 1- 
4000. 


November 2. Lecture: “A Thanksgiving Parade: 
The Historical Tapestry of Gratitude,” Bush 
Library. 979-691-4000. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Through October 5. “Oscar de la Renta; Five 
Decades of Style.” Paid tickets required. George 
W. Bush Library. 214-346-1557. 


Continuing exhibit: “The Art of Leadership: A 
Presidents Personal Diplomacy.” George W. 
Bush Library. 214-346-1557. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Continuing exhibit: “Growing Up Grand.” Ford 
Museum. 616-254-0400. 


Fall 2014 


Continuing exhibit. “Taking the Seas: The Rise of 
the U.S. Aircraft Carrier.” Ford Museum. 616- 
254-0400. 


October 20. Conference: “The Constitution,” 
with the National Constitution Center. Call to 
reserve.” Ford Museum. 616-254-0400. 


November 12. Author lecture: Richard Norton 
Smith, On His Own Terms: The Life of Nelson 
Rockefeller. Ford Museum. 616-254-0400. 


November 17. Annual Outdoor Tree Lighting 
Ceremony. Ford Museum. 616-254-0400. 


November 18. Lecture: Capt. John Meier of the 
USS Gerald R. Ford. Ford Museum. 616-254- 
0400. 


HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


Through November 2: “Read My Pins: The 
Madeleine Albright Collection.” Henry A. 
Wallace Center. Roosevelt Library. 845-486- 
7745. 


October 4-12. Exhibit: National Archives Week, 
A behind-the-scenes view of Presidential Library 
operations. Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 


Ongoing exhibit: “Spies, Lies, and Paranoia: 
Americans in Fear.” Truman Library. 816-268- 
8200. 


October 11. “Talkin Truman,” Battle of 
Independence. Truman Library. 816-268-8200. 


November 8. “Talkin Truman,” Captain Harry in 
the Great War. Truman Library. 816-268-8200. 


Opening November 30. Exhibit: “Read My Pins: 
The Madeleine Albright Collection.” Truman 
Library. 816-268-8200. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Through October 25. “State of Deception: The 
Power of Nazi Propaganda.” National Archives 
at Kansas City. 816-268-8010. 


October 1. Lecture: “State Control and State 
Engagement with the News Media: From the 
Nazis to Edward Snowden.” At the National 
World War I Museum. National Archives at 
Kansas City. 816-268-8000. 


October 22. Lecture: “Trial of the Propagandists: 
Accessories to Genocide,” Harry Reicher. At 
the National World War I Museum. National 
Archives at Kansas City. 816-268-8000. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Continuing exhibit: “Artwork of Dale Chihuly.” 
Clinton Library. 501-374-4242. 


Events 


MORROW, GEORGIA 


September 17. American History for Home 
Schoolers: “The Atlantic Triangle: Three Worlds 
Collide” and “How to Do a National History 
Day Project.” National Archives at Adianta. 770- 
968-2100. 


October 15. American History for Home 
Schoolers: “Documents of the American 
Revolution” and “America Under the Articles 
of Confederation to the Constitutional 
Convention.” National Archives at Adanta. 770- 
968-2100. 


October 18. National History Day Research 
Roundup: An Open Invitation to NHD 
Scholars. National Archives at Atlanta. 770-968- 
2100. 


November 19. American History for Home 
Schoolers: “From President Washington to 
the Era of Good Feeling” and “The Rise of 
Sectionalism and Manifest Destiny.” National 
Archives at Atlanta. 770-968-2100. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Continuing exhibit: “New York on the Record: 
Markings and Signatures.” National Archives at 
New York City. 866-840-1752. 


Ongoing: Educational programs in the Learning 
Center. Contact newyork.archives@nara.gov for 
details. National Archives at New York City. 
866-840-1752. 


SIMI VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Continuing exhibit: “The Berlin Wall.” Reagan 
Library, 800-410-8354. 


Continuing exhibit: “Camp David.” Reagan 
Library, 800-410-8354. 


WEST BRANCH, IOWA 


Continuing exhibit: “America’s First Ladies.” 
Hoover Library. 319-643-5301 


October 4. Readers Theater: “Ladies First: The 
Letters of Martha Washington, Abigail Adams, 
and Dolley Madison,” by faculty members of 
Wartburg College. Hoover Library. 319-643- 
5301. 


A new exhibit on Camp David at the Reagan Library 


November 11. Veterans Day author lecture: Mark 
DePue, Origins of World War I. Hoover Library. 
319-643-5301. 


Opening November 15. Exhibit: “Shakespeare 
Christmas.” Trees decorated with Shakespearean 
themes. 


YORBA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 


Continuing exhibit: “Play Ball! Presidents and 
Baseball.” Nixon Library. 714-983-9120. 


Continuing exhibit: “Farewell, Mr. President.” 
Nixon Library. 714-983-9120. 


Continuing exhibit: “Watergate.” Nixon Library. 
714-983-9120. 


GENEALOGY EVENTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Genealogy workshops are conducted throughout 


the year. For up-to-date information, consult the 
monthly Calendar of Events and www.archives. 


gov/research/genealogylevents/. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


October 3. “Public Land Records at the National 
Archives.” National Archives at Fort Worth. 
817-831-5620. 


October 21-23. “Citizen Archivist.” National 
Archives at Fort Worth. 817-831-5620. 


November 7. “Finding Your World War | 
Relative.” National Archives at Fort Worth. 817- 
831-5620. 


December 5. “Ancestry's Native American Page.” 
National Archives at Fort Worth. 817-831-5620. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


October 14. “Introduction to Genealogy 
Resources at the National Archives.” Call to reg- 
ister. National Archives at New York City. 866- 
840-1752. 


November 13. “What Court Records Reveal 
about Your Ancestors.” Call to register. National 
Archives at New York City. 866-840-1752. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


October 3, November 7. “Genealogy Roundtable.” 
Call to register. National Archives at Philadelphia. 
215-606-0100. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


October 9. Brick Wall Genealogy Discussion 
Group. National Archives at Seattle. 206-330- 
5115. 
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NEWS & NOTICES 


Vice President Biden Announces 
Summit on Violence Against Women 
Speaking at the National Archives on the 20th anniver- 


sary of the Violence Against Women Act, Vice President 
Joe Biden announced he would hold a summit on civil 
rights and the equal protection of women. Among the 
topics would be the part of the legislation that was struck 
down by the U.S. Supreme Court in 2000. 

“We are not going to succeed until America embraces 
the notion, my father’s notion, that under no circumstance 
does a man ever have a right to raise a hand to a woman 
other than in self defense,” he said during a speech in the 
Rotunda, in front of the U.S. Constitution. 

Biden drafted the Violence Against Women Act as a senator 
in 1990. He has said its passage four years later was his greatest 
legislative achievement. The high court declared as unconsti- 
tutional a part of the act that permitted victims to bring a civil 
suit against those who committed domestic violence. 

Biden said the summit would bring together leading 
legal scholars, prosecutors, and Department of Justice of- 
ficials to revisit the civil rights portion of the law the court 
struck down. Biden said one of the most important things 
for a victim's recovery “is an actual conviction.” 

With the Charters of Freedom as a backdrop for the Vice 
President, an audience of around 250 invited guests gath- 
ered in the Rotunda. Many of them were instrumental in 
the creation and passage of the act. Archivist of the United 
States David S. Ferriero opened the event with remarks on 
the vital role the National Archives plays in maintaining 


the original records of the nation. 
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Vice President Joe Biden speaks in the Rotunda of the National Archives 
Building on September |7,2014. Behind him is the Constitution. 


NPRC Will Now Handle Medal 
Services for All Military Branches 

The National Personnel Records Center (NPRC) in St. 
Louis, Missouri, has agreed to handle medals verification 
requests for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
just as it already does for the Army and Air Force. 

This move will provide a “one-stop shop” for veterans 
seeking to replace lost or stolen medals, awards or decora- 
tions or those authorized but never awarded to the indi- 
vidual service member. 

“This consolidation will expedite the processing and de- 
livery of Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard medals,” 
said Scott Levins, NPRC director. He said the NPRC cur- 
rently processes 46,000 requests a year for Army and Air 
Force Medals and expects that number to climb now to 
60,000. He said he expects the transfer of this service to 
NPRC to be complete by January 2015. 

The NPRC holds 56 million official military personnel files 
for veterans who served in the armed forces in the 20th century. 


Archives to Host 2nd Annual 
Virtual Genealogy Fair 

The National Archives will host a live, three-day virtual 
Genealogy Fair, via webcast on YouTube, on October 28, 
29 and 30, starting daily at 10 a.m. eastern time. 

The free program offers family history research tools 
for all skill levels on federal records—census, American 
Indian, military, naturalization, and immigration, and 
more. Other topics include overviews of online genealogy 
resources and guidance on preserving personal records. 
For complete schedule and participation instructions, visit 
the Virtual Genealogy Fair’s website at www.archives.gov/ 
calendar/genealogy-fair/. 

Speakers will include experts from National Archives fa- 
cilities nationwide, as well as U.S. Citizen and Immigration 
Services, and representatives from genealogy websites. 

The webcast will include a captioning option. To request 
additional accommodations (for example, a transcript), 
email KYR@nara.gov or call 202-357-5260. Recorded ses- 
sions and handouts will be available free of charge after the 


event on the Virtual Genealogy Fair's website. 
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PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, pp. 36-37, courtesy of artist Robert 
Lavin and U.S. Coast Guard Historian’s Office; 
inside front cover: Records of the U.S. Customs 
Service, RG 36, National Archives at Boston; 
back cover, p. 23, Records of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, RG 92; pp. 1, 50-51, 
Library of Congress: pp. 6, 9, 10, 52 (bottom), 
Records of the U.S. House of Representatives, RG 
233; pp. 7, 8, author's collection; p. 11, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library; pp. 12. 66, George Bush 
Presidential Library; pp. 14, 20, Records of the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, RG 
38, p. 15, Records of Naval Operating Forces, 
RG 313; p. 16, 80-G-231008; p. 17, 80-G- 
290808; p. 18 (top), 80-G-227989; p. 18 (bor- 
tom), 80-G-227987; pp. 22, 25 (top), author's 
collection; pp. 25 (bottom), 27, Hargrett Rare 
Book and Manuscripts Library, University of 
Georgia Libraries; pp. 26 (top), 54-55, Records 
of the U.S. Senate, RG 46; pp. 26 (bottom), 
45, Records of the Accounting Officers of the 
Department of the Treasury, RG 217; p. 28, 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, RG 29; 
pp. 30, 32 (center, bottom), 33, U.S. Army 
Signal Corps Historic Collection, RG 111; p. 
32 (top), Ford Collection; p. 34 (left), photo 
by Richard Schneider; p. 34 (right), photo by 
Courtney Egan; p. 39 (top), Howard I. Chapelle, 
The History of American Sailing Ships; pp. 40-41, 
Letters Received by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from Collectors of Customs, 1833-1869 (National 
Archives Microfilm Publication M174), General 
Records of the Department of the Treasury, RG 
56; pp. 39, (bottom), 42, 43 (top), Records of 
the U.S. Coast Guard, RG 26; p. 43 (bottom), 
Instructions to Officers in the United States Revenue 
Cutter Service (Washington), October 3, 1834; p. 
44, U.S. Coast Guard Historian's Office; p. 48, 
111-B-2292; p. 48 (background), American State 
Papers, Jan. 24, 1803; p. 52 (top), 111-BA-2034; 
p. 53, General Records of the U.S. Government, 
RG 11; p. 56, District of Columbia Archives; p. 
58, 306-NT-274-A-3; pp. 60, 61, 62, 63, Records 
of District Courts of the United States, RG 21, 
National Archives at Kansas City; p. 64, au- 
thor; p. 65, Houghton Mifflin Harcourt; p. 67, 
Ronald Reagan Library; pp. 68. 71 (left), photo 
by Jeffrey Reed; p. 70, photo by Darrell Taylor; 
p. 71 (center and right), photos by National 
Archives Staff; p. 71 (bottom), Foundation for the 
National Archives; p. 72, Entry HF1-78121388; 
Ceremonial Letters from Great Britain, General 


Records of the Department of State, RG 59. 


News & Notices 


Documents on Loan 


National Archives documents and artifacts are on display in museums across 


the country—and not just in our own archives and presidential libraries. The 


documents described here are out on loan to museums and other institutions. 


1794 Treaty with the Six Nations 
The National Museum of the American 
Indian is displaying the 1794 Treaty with the 
Six Nations signed by George Washington. The 
treaties were between the United States and the 
six nations of the Haudenosaunee Confederacy. 
The six nations—Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, 
Oneida, Mohawk, and Tuscarora—wanted to re- 
cover lands in New York State they had lost to the 
U.S. Government in the Revolutionary War. The 
government wanted native lands in Ohio, with 
assurances that the confederacy would not fight 
to retain them. This treaty will be displayed in 
the exhibit “Nation to Nation: Treaties Between 
the United States and American Indians” in 
Washington, D.C., through February 2015. 


Other Loans 

Records relating to the history of Congress, ro- 
tated every six months. Capitol Visitor Center, 
Washington, D.C., “E Pluribus Unum.” Until 
March 7, 2015. 

Two George Washington letters, one pertaining to 
the Revolutionary War and the other his Presidency. 
Mount Vernon, Virginia. Until March 17, 2015. 

Civil Rights Act of 1968 (Fair Housing). 
Bullock Texas State History Museum, Austin, 
Texas. Until March 24, 2015. 

Naval Limitation Treaty of 1929 and other 
documents. Gerald R. Ford Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Until April 30, 2015. 

FBI Model of Dealey Plaza, 1964. Sixth 
Floor Museum, Dallas, Texas. Indefinitely. 

Watergate break-in tools, ca. 1972. Gerald 
R. Ford Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Until May 2015. 

Watergate break-in tools, ca. 1972. Richard Nixon 
Library, Yorba Linda, California. Until May 2015. 

Records relating to American constitutional history, 
including 1838 report of sick and wounded Cherokee 
on the Trail of Tears. National Constitution Center, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, “The Story of We the 
People.” Until June 30, 2015. 

Two letters from former slaves who escaped to 
Nova Scotia during the War of 1812. Maritime 
Museum of Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, “Prize and Prejudice: Nova 
Scotia’s War of 1812.” Until July 9, 2015. 

1803 Louisiana Purchase Treaty and nine re- 
lated documents. Missouri History Museum, 
St. Louis. Louisiana Purchase, October 25, 
2014—April 19, 2015. 

1816 letter from Andrew Jackson to Secretary 
of War on Indian matters and judges opinion 
in case against Jackson. Historic New Orleans 
Collection, “Andrew Jackson: Hero of New 
Orleans.” November 4, 2014—March 29, 2015. 

President John Tyler’ ratification of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842. Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, “1867.” 
November 27, 2014-September 13, 2015. 


Documents from the 
Presidential Libraries 
Harry S. Truman Library 

453 coins, representing nearly every type of coin 
minted by the U.S. Mint between the administra- 
tions of Washington and Carter. Money Museum 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Through December 31, 2014. 
Lyndon B. Johnson Library 

Two bill-signing pens. National Park Service, 
Lyndon Johnson National Historical Park, 
Stonewall, Texas. 
George Bush Library 

Cowboy boots and Stetson hat. Bullock Texas 
State History Museum, Austin, Texas. Until 
June 30, 2015. 
William J. Clinton Library 

Vintage bicycle. The Old State House 
Museum, Little Rock, Arkansas, “Different 
Spokes.” Until February 2016. 
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THE FOUNDATION for the National Archives 


Honoring a Contemporary Hero 


Each year, the Foundation for the National Archives bestows its 
highest honor, the Records of Achievement Award, to an individual 
whose life's work increases public awareness of 
the records of the National Archives and in- 
spires us to learn more about our shared history. 

This year, it's my pleasure to announce that 
the award will go to Robert Edsel, founder 
and chairman of the board of the Monuments 
Men Foundation for the Preservation of Art. 
Archivist of the United States David S. Ferriero 
and I will present the award to Robert this fall 
at the Foundation’s annual black-tie gala, which is made possible 


through the generosity of our longtime supporter, AT&T. 

We are honored to welcome Robert back to the National Archives 
and to recognize his outstanding work in bringing to life the stories 
of the men and women who served in the Monuments, Fine Arts, 
and Archives section of the Allies during World War II, known col- 
lectively as “the Monuments Men.” 

Robert has accomplished this through the not-for-profit 
Monuments Men Foundation, which continues the work and 
mission of the Monuments Men, recovering precious works of art 
looted by the Nazis during World War II, and working with the 
National Archives to preserve and make accessible to the public the 
records of Monuments Men as well as Nazi records and photo al- 
bums that catalogued the stolen artwork. In recognition of its work, 
Robert's foundation was awarded the National Humanities Medal 
by President George W. Bush in 2007. 

Robert has dedicated more than 12 years to painstaking and far- 
reaching research about the Monuments Men, leading to the publica- 
tion of his first book Rescuing Da Vinci, a detailed historical account 
that includes 460 photographs. Since then, he has co-produced the 
Emmy-nominated documentary film The Rape of Europa and created 
The Greatest Theft in History, an educational program that includes 
nine hours of video and a website of teaching resources. He also has 
written the introduction to Nancy H. Yeide's study of Nazi leader 
Hermann Goering’s stolen paintings collection, titled Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice: The Hermann Goering Collection. 

Robert also has written two other books, including 7he Monuments 
Men: Allied Heroes, Nazi Thieves, and the Greatest Treasure Hunt in 
History, which currently is being translated into 25 languages and 
was the inspiration for this year's popular movie 7he Monuments Men, 
directed by and starring George Clooney. 

It is fitting that we will pay tribute to Robert at the National Archives 
in Washington, D.C., home to so many records from the World War 
II era and the famous Nuremberg trials that held Nazi leaders account- 
able after the war. Among these valuable records are some that Robert 
himself delivered to the Archives as recently as this spring—photo al- 
bums created by the Nazis as a record of the stolen artwork and arti- 
facts. Thanks to Robert's work and the generosity of the Monuments 
Men Foundation, these albums will be preserved and made accessible 
to the public by the National Archives for generations to come. 


he ; 3 g f d, 
Alclia Bundles 


Chair 


Foundation for the National Archives 
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Foundation Partners with 
DC Fashion Week to Support 
“Making Their Mark” 


The Foundation for the National Archives is partnering 
with DC Fashion Week this fall to promote Washington, 
D.C.’s rich and diverse culture, including the National 
Archives Museum's ongoing “Making Their Mark: Stories 
Through Signatures” exhibition. On September 24, the 
Foundation hosts DC Fashion Week’s opening night with 
a fashion show in the National Archives Rotunda for the 
Charters of Freedom. The evening honors the organiza- 
tion's 10-year anniversary with a showcase of previous 
years’ collections and a debut of 2015 Spring/Summer de- 
signer collections. 

In the Lawrence FE O’Brien Gallery adjacent to the 
Rotunda, fashion show attendees will be invited to tour 
“Making Their Mark,” which features original signatures 
from National Archives holdings nationwide—including 
those from fashion, sports, politics, and entertainment— 
and the stories behind them. The exhibit explores the 
signature styles of Presidents and First Ladies, including 
Jacqueline Kennedy’s pillbox hat, President George H.W. 
Bush's cowboy boots, Michelle Obama's election night 
dress, and more. 

The Foundation organized a #SignatureStyle contest lead- 
ing up to DC Fashion Week, inviting local fashion enthusiasts 
to submit photos of their own signature style for the chance 
to win two tickets to DC Fashion Week’s opening event; two 
VIP seats at “Style and Influence: First Ladies Fashion” with 
Tim Gunn, Valerie Steele, Lisa Kathleen Graddy, and Tracy 
Reese the following week; and a year-long membership for 


two in the Foundation’s Young Founders Society. 


Foundation staff greets Newport Jazz Festival attendees in Rhode Is- 
land at the conclusion to the four-month-long “Jazz at the National 
Archives” programming series, which was made possible in part by the 
Foundation for the National Archives through the generous support of 
Natixis Global Asset Management. 


Left: Dan Rather, Sharon Malone, Peggy Wallace Kennedy, Jill Drew, and Michele Norris Johnson discuss Robert Drew's cinéma vérité work Crisis: 
Behind a Presidential Commitment, which chronicles how President John F. Kennedy, along with his brother Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 
clashed with Alabama Governor George Wallace over racial integration at the University of Alabama in 1963. Middle and right: After an exciting 
night of activities and adventures around the National Archives Museum, participants at the summer “History, Heroes & Treasures” sleepover settle 
in for a night in the Rotunda for the Charters of Freedom. “History, Heroes & Treasures” is supported by the Foundation for the National Archives; John 
Hancock Financial; Ridgewells Catering; Control Video; American Heritage Chocolate; Mars, Incorporated; The Coca-Cola Company; Minute Maid; and DASANI. 


Foundation to Honor Robert Edsel with Records of Achievement Award 


Robert Edsel, historian, author, and 
founder and chairman of the Monuments 
Men Foundation for the Preservation of 
Art, will be honored by the Foundation 
for the National Archives this fall with 
its 2014 Records of Achievement Award. 

Fdsel is being honored for increas- 
ing public awareness of the men and 
women who served in the Monuments, 
Fine Arts, and Archives section of the 
Allied Armies during World War II 
(known collectively as the Monuments 
Men) and the important work these 
individuals carried out to preserve our 
collective cultural heritage. Edsel’s 
book, The Monuments Men: Allied Heroes, Nazi Thieves, 
and the Greatest Treasure Hunt in History, was adapted for 
The Monuments Men motion picture earlier this year, with 
an all-star cast including George Clooney, who also di- 
rected; Matt Damon; Bill Murray; Cate Blanchett; and 
John Goodman. 

When Edsel first walked into the research room of 
the National Archives at College Park, he requested sev- 
eral boxes containing photographs and records about the 
Monuments Men, which he had heard were in the hold- 
ings. Six hours later, he still sat, unmoving, wholly en- 
grossed in their extraordinary story. Since that fateful day, 
the National Archives has worked extensively with Edsel 
and his Monuments Men Foundation to preserve and 
display records produced by both the Monuments Men 
and the Nazi forces they pursued. Just this past May, the 
Monuments Men Foundation donated “Hitler Album 6” 
to the National Archives. This is the last known original 
leather-bound album containing photographs of paint- 
ings looted by the Nazis and is the fourth such album 


Foundation News 


the Monuments Men Foundation has 
recovered and donated to the Archives. 

Foundation Chair A’Lelia Bundles and 
Archivist of the United States David S. 
Ferriero will present the award to Edsel 
at the Foundation’s annual black-tie gala 
on October 28 at the National Archives 
in Washington, D.C. This year's private 
event is sponsored by AT&T and will in- 
clude an awards ceremony in the William 
G. McGowan Theater and an elegant seat- 
ed dinner in the Rotunda Galleries near 
the original Declaration of Independence, 
U.S. Constitution, and Bill of Rights. 

“Robert Edsel’s work celebrates the ef- 
forts of an extraordinary group of men and women, ensur- 
ing that their legacy is never lost,” said Patrick M. Madden, 
executive director of the Foundation. “We applaud both 
his commitment to telling their story and his tireless efforts 
to complete their mission by seeking out and returning art 
that is still missing from the war.” 

The Records of Achievement Award honors an individu- 
al whose life's work increases the public’s understanding of 
the National Archives and its role in preserving and mak- 
ing accessible to the public billions of federal government 
records, including documents, photographs, maps, sound 
recordings, and films. Recipients of the award help inspire 
a deeper appreciation of the country and the rich heritage 
of its people. 

Previous recipients include Tom Brokaw, Ken Burns, 
the late John Hope Franklin, Annette Gordon-Reed, 
Brian Lamb and C-SPAN, David McCullough, James 
McPherson, David M. Rubenstein, and Steven Spielberg. 
The Foundation also honored philanthropist Jacqueline 
Badger Mars in 2012 with its prestigious Heritage Award. 
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Your Good Friend 
VICTORIA R 


he black-bordered letter sent to President Martin 

Van Buren relayed the official news that the king 

of the United Kingdom, His Majesty William IV, 
had died on June 20, 1837. The new monarch was the late 
king's niece, 18-year-old Victoria. 

Writing on June 23, the young new queen announced 
the passing of “Our Most Honoured and Beloved Uncle” 
and advised the President of her own accession to the 
throne. She assured him “that it will be Our most earnest 
desire to cultivate and maintain the Relations of Friendship 
and good Understanding which so happily subsist between 
the Two Countries.” 

At the end of the letter, she signed herself, “Your Good 
Friend, Victoria R.” Just three days into her nearly 64-year 


Letter from Queen Victoria to President Martin Van Buren, June 23, 1837. 
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reign, her signature is penned neatly and carefully. In later 
years, letters from the more mature queen show a looser, 
more flowing signature. 

Several other letters from Victoria and other 19th-centu- 
ry monarchs (in the series “Ceremonial Letters from Great 
Britain”) are available in the National Archives’ Online 
Public Access catalog on Archives.gov. They announce 
births, deaths, and weddings of members of the royal fam- 
ily and diplomatic appointments. The foreign minister's 
signature (Palmerston on this 1837 letter) appears below 
the monarch’s. Hid 
“Making Their Mark: Stories Through Signatures,” an exhibit 
at the National Archives in Washington, D.C., is on display 
through January 5, 2015. 
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National Archives and Records Administration 
700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20408-0001 

202-357-5400 

and 

8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park, MD 20740-4001 
301-837-2000 


National Archives at Atlanta 
5780 Jonesboro Road 
Morrow, GA 30260-3806 
770-968-2100 


Adantra Federal Records Center 
4712 Southpark Boulevard 
Ellenwood. GA 30294-3595 
404-736-2820 


National Archives ac Boston and 
Boston Federal Records Center 
380 Trapelo Road 

Waltham. MA 02452-6399 
866-406-2379 


National Archives at Chicago and 
Chicago Federal Records Center 
7358 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago, IL 60629-5898 
773-948-9001 


Dayton Federal Records Center 
3150 Springboro Road 
Dayton. OH 45439-1883 
937-425-0600 


Dayton-Kingsridge Federal Records Center 
8801 Kingsridge Drive 

Dayton, OH 45458-1617 

937-425-0601 


Herbert Hoover Library 

210 Parkside Drive 

P.O. Box 488 

West Branch, IA 52358-0488 
319-643-5301 


www.hoover.archives.gov 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
4079 Albany Post Road 

Hyde Park, NY 12538-1999 
845-486-7770 / 800-337-8474 
www. tdrlibrary.marist.cdu 


Harry S. Truman Library 

500 West U.S. Highway 24 
Independence. MO 64050-1798 
816-268-8200 / 800-833-1225 
www.trumanlibrary.org 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Library 
200 Southeast Fourth Street 
Abilene, KS 67410-2900 
785-263-6700 / 877-746-4453 


www.cisenhower.archives.gov 


John F. Kennedy Library 
Columbia Point 

Boston, MA 02125-3398 
617-514-1600 / 866-JFK-1960 
www. jfklibrary.org 
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National Archives at Denver and 
Denver Federal Records Center 
17101 Huron Street 
Broomfield, CO 80023-8909 
303-407-5740 


National Archives at Fort Worth and 
Fort Worth Federal Records Center 
1400 John Burgess Drive 

Fort Worth, TX 76140-6222 
817-551-2000 


Narional Archives at Fort Worth (microfilm) 
2600 West Seventh Street, Ste. 162 

Fort Worth. TX 76107-2244 
817-831-5620 


National Archives at Kansas City 
400 West Pershing Road 

Kansas City, MO 64108-4306 
816-268-8000 


Kansas City Federal Records Center 

8600 NE Underground Drive, Pillar 300-g 
Kansas City, MO 64161-9742 
816-994-1700 


Lee’s Summit Federal Records Center 
200 Space Center Drive 

Lee's Summit, MO 64064-1182 
816-288-8100 


Lenexa Federal Records Center 
17501 West 98th Street, Ste. 3150 
Lenexa, KS 66219-1735 
913-825-7600 


National Archives at New York City 
One Bowling Green 

New York, NY 10004-1415 
866-840-1752 


Presidential Libraries 


Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
2313 Red River Street 

Austin, TX 78705-5702 
512-721-0200 

www. |bjlibrary.org 


Richard Nixon Library 

18001 Yorba Linda Boulevard 
Yorba Linda, CA 92886-3903 
714-983-9120 


www. nixonlibrary.gov 


Richard Nixon Library—College Park 
8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park, MD 20740-6001 
301-837-3290 


Gerald R. Ford Library 

1000 Beal Avenue 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109-2114 
734-205-0555 


www. tordlibrarymuscum.gov 


Gerald R. Ford Museum 

303 Pearl Street, NW 

Grand Rapids. MI 49504-5353 
616-254-0400 
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National Archives at Philadelphia and 
Federal Records Center 

14700 Townsend Road 

Philadelphia. PA 19154-1096 
215-305-2000 


Pittsfield Federal Records Center 
10 Conte Drive 

Pittsfield, MA 01201-8230 
413-236-3610 


National Archives at Riverside and 
Riverside Federal Records Center 
23123 Cajalco Road 

Perris, CA 92572-7298 
951-956-2000 


National Archives at San Francisco and 
San Francisco Federal Records Center 
1000 Commodore Drive 

San Bruno, CA 94066-2350 
650-238-3500 


National Archives at Seattle and 
Seattle Federal Records Center 
6125 Sand Point Way, NE 
Seattle, WA 98115-7999 
206-336-5115 


National Archives at St. Louis and 

National Personnel Records Center (Military) 
1 Archives Drive 

St. Louis, MO 63138-1002 

314-801-0800 


National Personnel Records Center (Civilian) 
1411 Boulder Boulevard 

Valmeyer, IL 62295-2603 

618-935-3005 


Washington National Records Center 
4205 Suicdland Road 

Suidand, MD 20746-8001 
301-778-1600 


Jimmy Carter Library 

441 Freedom Parkway 
Atlanta. GA 30307-1498 
404-865-7100 

www. jimmycarterlibrary.org 


Ronald Reagan Library 

40 Presidential Drive 

Simi Valley. CA 93065-0600 
805-577-4000/ 800-4 10-8354 
www. reagan.utexas.cdu 


George Bush Library 

1000 George Bush Drive 

College Station, TX 77845-3906 
979-691-4000 
bushlibrary.tamu.edu 


William J. Clinton Library 
1200 President Clinton Avenue 
Little Rock, AR 72201-1749 
501-374-4242 
www.clintonlibrary.gov 


George W. Bush Library 
2943 SMU Boulevard 
Dallas. TX 75205-2563 
214-346-1557 


www.gcorgewbushlibrary.smu.edu 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


One of the issues in the American 
dialogue that was coming to a head 


a century ago was whether alcoholic 
beverages should be sold and 
consumed in the USA. 

In the early days of the republic, 
alcohol was part of everyday life. During the 1800s, however, prohibitionists 
gained strength. By 1919 they had the clout to get Congress to pass and 
the states to ratify an amendment to the Constitution banning alcohol. 

It was ratified by the requisite number of states on January 16, 


1919, as the 18th Amendment. But it gave rise to an era of crime, 
corruption, and noncompliance in the Roaring Twenties. In 1933, 
after the New Dealers swept into office, the 18th Amendment became 
the only Constitutional amendment repealed by another amendment. 
On December 5, 1933, in the depths of the Great Depression, alcohol 
became legal again. 

This story is told in an upcoming exhibition at the National 
Archives Building in Washington, D.C.: “Spirited Republic: Alcohol’s 
Evolving Role in U.S. History,” opening in the Lawrence F. O’Brien 
Gallery in March and running through January 2016. A preview 
begins on page 14. 

Bruce Bustard, the Archives’ senior curator, says the exhibition 
“uses National Archives documents and artifacts from the Archives 
and other museums and libraries to show how government programs 
and policies changed over time and to illustrate the wide variety of 
view Americans hold about alcohol.” Bustard also notes that in 
1830, each drinking-age person consumed an average of 7.1 gallons 
of absolute alcohol annually; today, the figure is down to 2.3 gallons. 

We also take note in this issue of the 70th anniversary of the Battle 
of the Bulge, fought in the harsh European winter of 1944-1945, 
This battle went a long way to ensuring the defeat of Nazi Germany 
and the Allied victory in Europe a few months later in May 1945. 

One of the best-known programs in Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal 
was the Civilian Conservation Corps, but you probably didn't know there 
was a CCC for Native Americans. Mattea Sanders, who was an intern at 
the Archives earlier this year, writes about how it worked for the Eastern 
Band of the Cherokee Nation in North Carolina. Mattea is now a doctoral 
student in history at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Join us on our blog at Attp://blogs.archives.gov/prologue and on our 
websidte at www.archives.gov/publications/prologue. 


JAMES WORSHAM 
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FROM THE ARCHIVIST 


MAXIMIZING OUR 
VALUE TO THE ‘NATION 


BY DAVID S. FERRIERO 


I’ two previous columns, I discussed the first two of four goals 
of the 2014-2018 Strategic Plan for the National Archives 
and Records Administration. 

The first was “Make Access Happen,” a review of how we're 
going to make as much of our holdings as possible accessible 
to everyone. The second was “Connect with Customers,” our 
plans to engage our customers more so we can respond to their 
needs more efficiently and more effectively. 

The third goal is “Maximize NARA’s Value to 
the Nation.” 

It means we recognize that “public access 
to government information creates mea- 
surable economic value, which adds to the 
enduring cultural and historical value of our 
records. . . . We will strive to implement 
new business practices to achieve greater 
efficiency and effectiveness in all we do and 
ensure institutional sustainability.” 
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To achieve this third goal, we are at work on a number of 
fronts. 

With a mandate from the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, we have directed government departments and agencies to 
get their recordkeeping in order in the next few years, and we 
have established deadlines for them to do so. We're also helping 
them with guidance and assistance. 

We must move more quickly toward digital recordkeeping, 
even as we reform records management, and develop 21st-cen- 
tury methods. 

This is especially important as we continue the transition to 
a digital government in which all records will be electronic, not 
on paper. That includes emails, too. And we have already begun 
the long, labor-intensive task of digitizing the 12 billion pieces 
of paper created since our government began. 

With records preserved in an orderly fashion, it’s easier for 
any private individual to use them for personal use. And it’s 
easier for businesses to use them for research or commercial use 
that creates economy activity. 

And were also at work seeking to develop a means to measure 
the economic impact of the repeated use of the records in our 


Join the Archivist at his own blog at 
htctp://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 


and visit NARA’ website at www.archives. gov 
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custody—especially to the local economies where our 40-plus 
facilities are located. 

But the heart of our efforts to “maximize NARA’ value to the 
nation” is our unshakable commitment to the cultural and his- 
toric values of the records, values likely to increase. It is a com- 
mitment not only to preserve them for generations to come but 
also to make them as accessible as possible to today’s generations. 

Actions we have taken, and will take, regarding the records 
will further enhance the ability of researchers to 
generate new scholarship and of families to trace 
their history. And we'll provide them with the 
records they need in whatever format they want, 
as quickly as possible anytime and anywhere. 

We are constantly striving for increased efh- 
ciency and effectiveness in all our work, both 
internally and externally. This, of course, is espe- 
cially important in an era of diminishing federal 
resources. 

One way to be more efficient and effective 
will be better utilization of our brick-and-mortar 
facilities to bring in revenue, just as we already do when we 
allow outside groups to use our downtown Washington, D.C., 
building for events. 

We also want to learn more about the effectiveness of our 
programs, products, and services, an intangible that is difficult 
to measure. But we are working on ways to help us do so. 

For our customers to appreciate “NARA's value to the nation,” 
they need to know more about us. That's what traveling exhibi- 
tions and loaned documents are all about—showing Americans 
what's in their national file cabinet, much as the Freedom Train 
did in the late 1940s when it crossed the nation. 
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To “maximize NARA%s value to the nation,” we will need to 
develop an entrepreneurial culture and make a business case for 
what we do, especially in these austere fiscal times. 

But we have the advantage of already being for Americans 
a trusted source—with those founding documents that guar- 
antee their rights, hold government officials accountable, and 
preserve the story of the nation. 

These records, then, make up part of the wealth of our nation. 
It is wealth to be treasured—and to be shared. 
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auto industry baron Henry Ford—a collection 
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14 Spirited Republic 
Bruce I. Bustard previews a new exhibit at the 
National Archives in Washington about alcohol’s 
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Front cover: Detail from a February 1864 patent drawing for Simon 
Crow's Pure White Wheat Whiskey designed for whiskey barrels in 
order to “protect the Consumer” from “the many worthless imita- 
tions now being forced on the market.” See a story about the new 
National Archives exhibit on the history of alcohol consumption in 
America on page 14. 


Inside front cover: Infantrymen move up to cut off the German coun- 
terthrust in Belgium, December 17, 1944, during the Battle of the 
Bulge. 


Back cover: A label for North Pole Beer submitted for a patent, Ca. 


1933, as breweries began to ramp up production when Prohibition 
ended. 
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\ X Then you remember Henry Ford. you probably 
think about the Ford Motor Company, cars, 


trucks, tractors. industry, Detroit, the five. dollar-a-day 


wage, or maybe the fact that Ford was the first to use the 


. * 7 | . 
assembly line in automobile production. 


However, there was a time between 1915 and the mid- 


1920s when Henry Ford was a movie mogul, overseeing 


. ‘ ’ . ° . . 
the largest motion picture production and distribution 
= a f ee iy 
operation on the planet. During those years, roughly one- 


seventh of Americas movie-going audience watched Ford 


. 


flms each week! The opening titles and subsequent subtitle 


cards of many of these silent movies were also translated 
into 11 different languages and shown around the world. 

Today, these motion pictures and other films produced 
or_acquired by the Ford Motor Company between about 
1914. and 1954 are preserved at the National Archives in 


College-Park, Maryland. 


These films have superb historical value 
because they depict a broad range of subject 
matter. Almost every facet of the American 
experience from the mid-1910s through the 
early 1920s is portrayed, including business, 
city life, farming, manufacturing, news events, 
recreation, rural life, sports, transportation, 
and VIPs. In addition, as you would expect, 
the evolution of all industrial processes related 
to the automobile is extensively documented. 
Overall, the moving images contained in these 


films are truly Americana in motion. 


Ford Buys Movie Camera, 
Consults with Edison 

How did Henry Ford get into the movie 
business? 

Well, that’s a story that began during the 
summer of 1913. Ford watched a movie pro- 
duction crew filming some of the operations 
of his Highland Park, Michigan, plant. He 
was in one of the scenes, which afforded him 
an up-close look at the movie-making pro- 
cess. Intrigued by the possibilities of using 
this technology to train his large workforce, 
Ford also thought it might be a way to com- 
municate the news of the day to the public, 
to educate them about the world in which 
they lived, and of course, to illustrate the 
wonders of Ford automobiles. 

In true Henry Ford style, he bought a 
movie camera that September, tinkered 
with it, started filming family and factory 
scenes, and consulted with visionaries like 
the inventor of the commercial motion pic- 
ture, Thomas A. Edison. 

In April 1914, Ford told Ambrose Jewett, 
head of the company’s advertising operation, 
to set up a “moving-picture” department. 
Within months, the department acquired 
modern 35mm cameras, and the initial two- 
man staff grew to a talented crew of over 
24. In addition, Ford built a state-of-the- 
art film-processing laboratory along with an 
equally impressive editing laboratory at the 
Highland Park plant. 

Overall, it did not take long before the 


production capability rivaled that of any 
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Hollywood studio. Thus, Henry Ford’s 
Motion Picture Laboratories were born, and 
Ford became the first American industrial 
firm to possess a full-service motion picture 
facility. The first film produced, How Henry 
Ford Makes One Thousand Cars a Day, was 
released later that summer. Sadly, this film is 
not part of the Ford film collection. 

For the next two years, the laboratories’ 
primary production effort was the Ford Ani- 
mated Weekly. Through the use of indepen- 
dent film distribution companies, and at no 
charge to the theater owners, movie houses 
around the country could show this 10- 
tol 5-minute informational newsreel. 

The Weekly consisted of three to five stories 
that featured news events of the day, general 
interest items, and an occasional Ford Motor 
Company feature. The theater-going public 
responded quite favorably to stories like Helen 
Keller Visits with Henry Ford (1914, FC-FC- 
440); Thomas A. Edison, Guest of Honor, Worlds 
Fair, San Francisco, California (1915, FC-FC- 
1172); Buffalo Bill Circus (1916, FC-FC- 
40), Galligan-Finney Wins Long Swim (1918, 
FC-FC-647); What Uncle Sam Had Up His 
Sleeve (1919, FC-FC-724); Between Friends— 
Juarez, Mexico (1920, FC-FC-291); and Henry 
Ford Pilots Big Locomotive (1921, FC-FC- 
2245). According to the July 1916 issue of the 
Ford Times, four million people in over 2,000 
theaters regularly viewed the Weekly. Although 
the reel contained no advertising, a rendering 
of a Ford Model T radiator was the background 
for the film's superimposed titles—subtle pro- 


motion at its best! 


Ford Motor Co. Becomes 
World’s Largest Film Distributor 
In late 1916, Henry Ford decided to slow 
down the hectic and expensive production 
pace required to make newsreels and replace 
the Animated Weekly with less costly “ever- 
green’ historic and educational films (but as 
you can tell by the production dates noted 
above, the newsreels never really disappeared). 
The Ford Educational Weekly which focused 


on short in-depth coverage of a single topic 


such as travel, industry, history, geography, 
and agriculture, was the result. The Detroit 
News reported that theater managers were 
very reluctant to show “dry, educational 
stuff” to their audiences. 

However, film titles like A Visit With 
Luther Burbank, The Great American Natu- 
ralist (1917, FC-FC-2439); The “Tail” of a 
Shirt (1917, FC-FC-21); Heroes of the Coast 
Guard (1918, FC-FC-6); Bubbles, Im For- 
ever Using Soap (1919, FC-FC-2461); From 
Mud to Mug—the Story of Pottery Making 
(1919, FC-FC-2450); Chu Chu—Making 
Chewing Gum (1920, FC-FC-2489); Home 
of the Seminole (1920, FC-FC-2481); and 
Hurry Slowly (1921, FC-FC-2405) proved 
to be popular. As with the Animated Weekly 
the Educational Weekly series was provided at 
no cost to the theater owners and was com- 
mercial free, except for a “Distributed by the 
Ford Motor Company” tagline on the bot- 
tom of the title cards. 

In the September 20, 1917, issue of Ford's 
in-house newspaper, Zhe Ford Man, it was 
reported, “Over 1,000 miles of Ford films 
in more than 3,500 


theaters in the United States alone—likewise 


are shown weekly .. . 


throughout the Dominions of Canada, the 
British Colonies, South Africa, India, Japan 
and most of the countries of Europe. It is a 
conservative estimate that between four and 
five millions of people are entertained by the 
pictures in this country every week.” 

By mid-1918, Ford Motor Company had 
become the largest motion picture distributor 
in the world, spending $600,000 a year—the 
equivalent of more than $9.4 million today— 
on film production and distribution. 

The production tempo of the Motion Pic- 
ture Laboratories considerably increased soon 
after America entered World War I in April 
1917. In addition to their usual tasks in sup- 
port of the two Weekly series and plant oper- 
ations, camera crews were now assigned to 
document Ford Motor Company's wartime 
efforts. A sample of these projects include the 
construction of the new River Rouge plant 


(1917); the training of recruits at the U.S. 
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Top: Ford movie staff set up a shot of the assembly 
line at the River Rouge plant, January [5, 1936. 


Center: Helen Keller and Henry Ford in Detroit as 
Keller listens with her hands. Anne Sullivan, Keller's 
teacher, is shown in the background. From Helen 
Keller Visits with Henry Ford, |9 1 4. 


Bottom: Thomas Edison greets the crowd from a train 
in Thomas A. Edison, Guest of Honor, Worlds Fair, San 
Francisco, California, 1915. 


Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, Illinois, 
which resulted in the multipart 7he Making of 
a Man-O-Warsman (1917); the building of a 
fleet of Ford-designed Navy submarine chas- 
ers, the Eagle Boar class, at the River Rouge 
plant (1918); che making and testing of the 
Liberty airplane motor (1918); and the test- 
ing of the Ford-designed three-ton Army tank 
(1918). The overall results from this wartime 
effort added 136 World War I-related titles 
to the laboratories’ film archive. Some of this 
footage was also used to produce stories for 
the Ford Animated Weekly. 


Theater Owners Object 
To Ford’s Fees, Opinions 

In an effort to increase its share of the the- 
ater-going audience, Ford hired the Gold- 
wyn Distribution Corporation to circulate 
the Ford Educational Weekly shortly after the 
Armistice in November 1918. 

By the end of 1919, the series appeared on 
over 5,200 movie screens every week. Soon 
thereafter, in an effort to offset production costs, 
Ford began to charge theaters a dollar a week 
to show the one-reeler. Theater owners noisily 
objected, and some stopped showing the reel. 

Then, in May 1920, with the publication 
of anti-Semitic stories in the Ford-owned 
newspaper the Dearborn Independent, more 
theaters discontinued the title in protest. By 
August, distribution numbers had dwindled 
to about 1,300 theaters, and the Educational 
Weekly ceased production in December 1921. 


Continuing Henry Ford’s focus on edu- 


cation, the newly formed Photographic 
Department, which combined motion pic- 
ture and still photography operations, was 
directed to develop and produce the Ford 
Educational Library in 1920. 
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Left, top to bottom: 
A factory worker helps produce soap in Bubbles, I’m 
Forever Using Soap, 1919. 


A Ford truck speeds work in the date harvest, from 
Date Palms—Los Angeles, California, 1920. 


Looking up Riverside Drive from 94th Street, from 
New York City from an Elevated Railroad, New York, N.Y., 
1916. 


Sailors stand ready for rifle drills on the parade 
ground of the U.S. Naval Training Station at Great 
Lakes, IL, from The Making of a Man-O-Warsman, |917. 


The films were designed for use in elemen- 
tary and high schools, universities, churches, 
and other nonprofit educational institutions. 
A committee of college professors identified 
appropriate topics for the series that included 
transportation, agriculture, geology, medicine, 
safety, and civics. 

A typical tide is Journeys Through “The Val- 
ley of Hearts Delight” (1921, FC-FC-2437), 
which covers, in just under 12 minutes, the 
regional geography, people, and businesses of 
the city of San Jose, California, as well as the 
surrounding county of Santa Clara. Another 
representative film is 7he Hawatian Islands 
(1924, FC-FC-484), which documents life in 
Honolulu, local Hawaiian and Japanese cul- 
tures, sugar cane production, and the mak- 
ing of poi. Altogether, roughly 50 titles were 
produced (and another 55 Educational Weekly 


films were later added) for the Library. 


They were sold for 5 cents per foot or rented 
for 50 cents a day per reel. Although the Ford 
Educational Library was extensively promoted, 
it was not widely accepted and faded from 
sight during the waning months of 1925. 

As noted earlier, while cameramen were 
busy creating informational and educational 
films, other Ford Photographic Depart- 
ment employees documented the activities 
of the company and captured Ford products 
in action. Some of this footage was used to 
produce public and workplace safety mes- 
sages as shown in titles such as All for Safety 
(1918, FC-FC-222) and Safety First— We're 
for Safety, Are You? (1926, FC-FC-4079). 

Considerable footage also documented 
Ford airport operations, the manufacture of 
the Ford Tri-Motor airliner, and the Ford 
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Top: A Ford Tri-Motor airliner from Ford Tri-Motor at 
Barcelona Square, 1926. 


Center: B-24 Liberator bomber manufacturing at 
Willow Run Plant, Ypsilanti, Michigan, from [Willow 
Run Liberator Bomber Plant], ca. 1943. 


Bottom: “The Four-Seasons Fordson Tractor,” 
1922, is an example of Ford’s distribution of films 
internationally. 


National Reliability Air Tours of 1925-1931. 
Wings of Progress—Commercial Airplane Reli- 
ability Tour for the Edsel B. Ford Trophy (1925, 
FC-FC-310) is a representative title. 


Ford Uses His Films 
To Sell Automobiles 

The largest percentage of the footage, 
however, was edited into promotional films 
for Ford branch sales managers and dealers 
throughout the country. An example is Keep 
the Boy on the Farm (1919, FC-FC-1514), 
which promoted the benefits of the new Ford- 
son tractor over doing things the old way. 

Other good examples are Golden Oppor- 
tunity (1923, FC-FC-174), which extols the 
virtues of the Ford Weekly Purchase Plan, 
and The Source of the New Ford Car (1931, 
FC-FC-2993), which introduces the new V-8 
engine and the latest production methods. 

While most films ran 20-30 minutes, some 
were longer. The Ford Age (1923, FC-FC-139), 
which highlighted Ford's worldwide indus- 
trial automotive prowess, is about an hour in 
length. These films were projected almost any- 
where prospective buyers could gather: deal- 
ership showrooms, fraternal lodges, schools, 
recreation halls, county fairs, and even out- 
doors using the side of a building as a screen. 

These films proved to be so popular, in 
both metropolitan and farming regions, that 
by the mid-1920s the Ford Motor Company 
estimated 2,500,000 people a month came 
to see them. In some of the more rural areas, 
the films were the first motion pictures that 
farmers and their families had ever seen. 

In addition to the variety of topics men- 
tioned above, a significant subject of the 
movie camera was Henry Ford himself. 
One man, George Ebling, shot most of the 


photographs and motion picture footage of 


Henry Ford: Movie Mogul? 
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film erée et distribue par les Laboratoires 
de Cinématographie de Ja Ford Motor Co. 
ey opyright, 1922 Ford Motor Company” 


Henry and Clara Ford, their house at Fair 
Lane, their son Edsel and his wife Eleanor, 
their grandchildren, Ford's close friends, vis- 
icing VIPs, camping trips, and travels. 

From 1918 until his retirement in 1946, 
Ebling, or a team of assistants under his per- 
sonal direction, captured the private and 
family life of Henry Ford. During those 
years, he filmed everything from the Ford 


grandchildren’s birthday parties to the fam- 
ily visit to the 1939 New York World's Fair. 
A fine example is Henry Ford and Grand- 
sons (1920, FC-FC-4678), which was filmed 
on June 9 and stars 10-month-old Benson 
and an almost 3-year-old Henry Ford II. The 
following word picture, based on the “dope” 
sheet of the film, reveals the softer side of 


Grandpa Ford: 
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Henry Ford plays with his 3-year-old grandson Henry 
Ford Il, from Henry Ford and Grandsons, |920. 
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In the garden at Fair Lane, Henry Ford 
carries Henry Ford II on his shoulders 
as Mrs. Ford stands alongside; Ford II 
enters and leaves the summer pavilion at 
Fair Lane; Ford II chases chickens in the 
chicken pen; Ford sits in the garden and 
plays with Ford II; Ford carries Ford II 
on his shoulders; . . . Ford I] chases cows 
in a pasture; Ford and Henry Ford II on 
a swing; ... Benson Ford sits on a table 


in the garden as Ford plays with him. 


Ebling’s keen eye, adaptability to an often 
changing environment, and patience with 
the Ford family created an unexcelled his- 
toric visual record of hundreds of titles on 
thousands of feet of celluloid. 

After suffering its worst sales numbers on 
record at the height of the Great Depres- 
sion in 1932, the Ford Motor Company was 
forced to drastically reduce costs. As a result, 
it shuttered its airplane business and some 
other non-core endeavors, including the 


motion picture production facilities. 


To learn more about... 
* Motion picture holdings in 


the National Archives, go 
to www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue/2010/summer/. 

* World War I films, go to www.archives. 
gov/publications/prologuel2008/summer/. 

* Film preservation at the National 
Archives, go to www.archives.gov/ 


publications/prologue/2014/fall/. 
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‘Thus, Henry Ford’s movie mogul days 


officially ended. 


Ford’s Film Collection 
Includes Edison Donations 

A greatly reduced Photographic Depart- 
ment staff continued to make films that 
documented the company’s products, opera- 
tions, and special projects for internal use, 
while outside motion picture production 
companies were contracted to produce pro- 
motional and sales films. 

Although the Ford Motor Company 
again established an in-house Motion Pic- 
ture Department in 1952, it never achieved 
the internal or external audience impact that 
it had possessed when Henry Ford was the 
executive producer. 

On November 28, 1962, the Ford Motor 
Company transferred all rights to their sur- 
viving 1.5 million feet of motion pictures to 
the National Archives, which cataloged the 
films as the “Ford Motor Company Collec- 
tion, ca. 1903—ca. 1954.” 

As an interesting side note, the year 1903 
was chosen because the oldest title in the 
collection is The Great Train Robbery, which 
was distributed in December of that year by 
Edison Manufacturing Company. Thomas 
Edison, a close personal friend of Henry 
Ford, apparently gave copies of some of his 
early films to the Ford family at some point 
before his death in 1931. 

Over the years, these titles found their 
way into the Photographic Department's 
film vault and were then subsequently trans- 
ferred to the National Archives along with 
all the other motion pictures. 

The series title of the collection is aptly 
named “Motion Picture Films Relating to 
the Ford Motor Company, the Henry Ford 
Family, Noted Personalities, Industry, and 
Numerous Americana and Other Subjects, 
ca. 1903-ca. 1954.” 

While these films are now owned by the 
American people and are copyright- and 
royalty-free, there are a few films in the col- 


lection that were produced by Ford contrac- 


A cowboy points his revolver at the camera, from 
The Great Train Robbery, |903. 


tors that may still have copyright or other 
use restrictions. The Motion Picture, Sound, 
and Video research room staff will be glad to 
address any questions regarding this matter. 

According to the Online Public Access 
(OPA) catalog at Archives.gov, there are a 
total of 2,425 film titles on approximately 
3,215 film reels in the collection. While 
none of the films listed in OPA contain 
scene or story descriptions at this point, 
more than 500 of them have been digitized 
for your viewing pleasure. 

Because of the broad scope of their subject 
matter and the era in which they were filmed, 
the motion pictures contained in the Ford 
Motor Company Collection provide a unique 


look at Americas past. The moving images are 
truly Americana in motion, produced by the 
original movie mogul—Henry Ford. 

© 2014 by Phillip W. Stewart 


Phillip W. Stewart is an award- 
winning author and recipient of 
the J. Franklin Jameson Archival 
Advocacy Award given by the Soci- 
ety of American Archivists for his 
work promoting motion picture film preservation and 
research at the National Archives. He is the author of 
10 NARA-related film books and has contributed two 
previous articles to Prologue. His latest book, Batrlefilm 
IT. More Motion Pictures of the First World War Held in 
the U.S. National Archives was published in July 2014. 
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From the National Archives and Topics Entertainment 


; U.S Vi | LITARY HERITAG E % Series on 


A collection of nine boxed sets of 4 DVDs each containing the best military history 
films selected by National Archives archivists from our vast motion picture holdings 
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Available at 
Walmart, BJ's, 
Amazon, and 
other major 
retailers 
nationwide, 

as well as at 
selected National 
Archives 
Museum Shops. 
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NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES 


e U.S. Army: Epic Battles in History, seven films on World 
War II and the Korean and Vietnam wars. Features the Oscar- 
winning film “The True Glory” and the Academy Award®- 
nominated World War I! film “Baptism of Fire.” 


e U.S. Air Forces: Top Guns of WWII, 10 films, many 
Starring iconic Hollywood actors, including Ronald Reagan, 
Clark Gable, Burgess Meredith, Jimmy Stewart, and others. 


e U.S. Navy: War in the Pacific, nine films highlight- 
ing the Pacific campaign during World War II. Features 
John Ford’s Academy Award®-winning masterpieces “The 
Battle of Midway” and the rare extended version of “De- 
cember 7th.” 


e U.S. Marines: Bloodiest Battles, 11 films on World War 
Il and the Korean and Vietnam wars. Features actual film of 
the Battle of Angaur, U.S. Marines landing at Inchon, and of 
combat operations and air strikes in Vietnam. 


e WWII: Rampage Across Europe, eight films focusing 
on U.S. involvement in the European campaign. Features 
Academy-Award®-winning film “The True Glory” on the Al- 
lied invasion and conquest of Western Europe, as well as John 


Huston’s controversial war film “The Battle of San Pietro.” 


e WWII: Combat in the Pacific, 12 films covering U.S. ef- 
forts in the Pacific Theater. Features John Ford's short film on 
the attacks on Pearl Harbor and war footage of Admiral “Bull” 
Halsey, Admiral Chester Nimitz, General Douglas MacArthur, and 
Ernie Pyle. 


e WWII: Nazi Germany, the Rise & Fall, seven films 
that recount the atrocities of Adolf Hitler's army. Features 
Academy-Award®-nominated film “Prelude to War,” the 
Nuremberg Trials, and the startling “Death Mills.” 


¢ Korea: Battles Not Forgotten, 14 films examining U.S. 
involvement in “the Forgotten War.” Features John Ford's 
documentary “This is Korea,” rarely seen Korean War films, 
and footage of President Truman on the postwar state of 
South Korea. 


¢ Vietnam: Apocalypse in the Jungle, 11 films highlighting 
the role of the U.S. military in this controversial war. Features the 
documentary “Vietnam, Vietnam,” narrated by Charlton Heston, 
and “To Save a Soldier,” narrated by Henry Fonda. 
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e ALCOHOL’S EVOLVING ROLE IN U.S. HISTORY e 


ince the first European settlers arrived, Americans have enjoyed a drink. 


At times, many of us have enjoyed a /ot of drinks. But other Americans, fearing 
the harm alcohol would do to society and to individuals, have tried to stop our 
drinking or limit who, when, and where we could consume alcohol. 

These two different views of alcoholic beverages run throughout American history. 
Sometimes they have existed in relative peace; at other times they have been at war. 

A new National Archives exhibition opening in March 2015, “Spirited Republic: 
Alcohol in American History,” uses National Archives documents and artifacts from 
the Archives and other museums and libraries to show how government programs and 
policies changed over time and to illustrate the wide variety of views Americans hold 
about alcohol. 


“Oo0d Creature of God" For Early Americans 

In early America, drinking alcohol was an accepted part of everyday life at a time 
when water was suspect and life was hard. 
Drink was, in the words of Puritan minister 
Increase Mather, a “good creature of God.” 
Men, women, and even children swallowed “a 
healthful dram” with breakfast. Farmers took 
cider, beer, or whiskey into their fields. Employ- 
ers gave their workers a mid-morning break for 
an invigorating swig. Ale accompanied supper, 
and a “nightcap” was typical before bed. And 


while drunkenness was seen as disruptive to 


' THE NORTH POLE BREWING CO. FAIRMONT, W.VA. 4 


Opposite and above: The federal government's patent and trademark 
authority extends to labeling. These two beer labels were submitted as 


community, social occasions such as weddings, breweries began to ramp up production as Prohibition ended. 
barn raising, elections, christenings, and funerals were opportunities to indulge. 

Alcohol was not just a beverage. It was often the first medicine a physician prescribed. 

As the country grew, drinking so freely and often never faded away completely. In fact, 
in the early republic, Americans drank quantities we would consider astounding today. 
In 1790, we consumed an average of 5.8 gallons of absolute alcohol annually for each 
drinking-age individual. By 1830, that figure rose to 7.1 gallons! Today, in contrast, 
Americans consume about 2.3 gallons of absolute alcohol in a year. 

Many of the records in “Spirited Republic” highlight positive associations with alco- 
hol. As visitors enter the gallery they see a reproduction of a still used at Mount Vernon, 
George Washington’s home. Washington ran a large distillery where he made brandy 
and whiskey. 
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In the early republic, regulating the sale of alcohol was largely a state and local matter. This |!790 permit to sell liquor is from Essex County, Massachusetts. 


Visitors can also examine a list of liquors deliv- 
ered to the Navy during the Revolutionary War, 
an 1803 receipt for kegs of “strong wine” signed 
by Meriwether Lewis for the Lewis and Clark 
expedition to the West, and a 1790 permit to sell 
liquor in Essex County, Massachusetts. 

Other records detail the use of alcohol by 
the military and the government support given 
to alcohol-related businesses, inventors, and 
entrepreneurs. An 1885 list of “stimulants” 
from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, notes who was 
prescribed alcohol, as well as the amount and 
type of drink. A patent drawing for a still by 
Eli Barnum and Benjamin Brooks and another 
for pasteurizing beer, by A. A. Busch—founder 
of the Anheuser Busch brewing company—are 
displayed. An 1898 letter from a distiller to the 
American consulate in Oman asks about find- 
ing markets for whiskey in that country, only 
to be told that there was little possibility of sell- 


ing alcohol in that Muslim nation. 


Demonising Drink 
Dicks Wp in the (ads 
Even while many Americans were drinking 


more, others were sounding warnings about 
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the dangers of drink. Some religious groups 
in the early republic were concerned about 
excessive drinking, and the first U.S. tem- 
perance organization was founded in 1808. 
By the mid-19th century, hundreds of local 
temperance societies preached moderation 
and pledged abstinence from distilled spirits. 
In response, between 1840 and 1860—when 
the temperance movement was most active— 
per person alcohol consumption per year fell 
dramatically, down to about 3.5 gallons. 

By the late 19th century, support for pro- 
hibition—totally banning the manufacture 
and sale of alcohol—surpassed temperance 
sentiment. Prohibition found support espe- 
cially among rural evangelical Protestants, as 
well as with urban businessmen concerned 
with improving worker productivity and 
reliability. Women activists, concerned with 
protecting the home and family, formed a 
key part of this powerful coalition. 

Support for temperance and prohibition 
as well as concern about alcohol abuse are 
represented in “Spirited Republic” through 
petitions, product labels, letters, and hospi- 


tal records. 


An enormous 1843 petition arguing for 
an end to the Navy’s “spirit ration” measures 
over 10 feet long and contains the signatures 
of almost 400 individuals. Its signers agreed 
that “the use of intoxicating liquors . . . cre- 
ates and confirms vicious appetites, fosters 
habits of intemperance, and vice, [and] pre- 
disposes the human system to disease.” 

An 1827 extract from a letter to Congress 
from leaders of the Mohican-Stockbridge 
tribe makes clear one of the reasons the tribe 
agreed to resettlement from New York to 
what is now Wisconsin was to “flee from” 
what they described as “the alarming savages 
of Spirituous liquors” in their community. 

The plight of “dipsomaniacs’°—a 19th- 
century term for alcoholics—inspired 
sympathy and supposed cures, and many 
products were sold that claimed to help indi- 
viduals stop drinking. This growing sympa- 
thy can be seen by viewing a label for Leslie 
E. Keeley’s “Double Chloride of Gold Cure 
for Drunkenness,” the most popular cure for 
alcohol abuse during the late 19th century. 
A page from a register of patients at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital in Washington, D.C., listing 
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the Womanss Christian Temperance Union, Kas 3 JE i Zo 
formed in 1872, and the Anti-Saloon League, ew eae 
founded in 1893, pushed several states and 


localities to restrict alcohol sales. Nationally, af oe phe cate 
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that benefited from the drive for woman suf- so ed hehe 
frage and from World War I. In 1919, Con- ? i hed dg Cp Of 2 
gress ratified a prohibition amendment to . 


the Constitution. The original Joint Resolu- 


; ; Above: Kegs of “strong wine’ were an important provision for Lewis and Clark's western expedition. Members of the 
tion for the 18th Amendment will be shown expedition not only drank the wine, they also used it to trade with Native Americans. Below: John Osterling and Julius 


for six months in “Spirited Republic.” Palme patented this beer mug design in 1876 to commemorate the centennial of the Declaration of Independence. 
165. DESIGNS, Ps SIGZ-GS~ 
Could America VBecome : BLASS Soy Pi, 
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A Sober Republic? 
\ 
Prohibitionists believed that the ratifi- e 
cation of the 18th Amendment would be Y J. OESTERLING & J. PALME. 
an BEER-MUG. 


cheerfully accepted by the American peo- > 


No. 9,211. Patented April 11, 1876. 


ple. At first, it seemed they might be right. 

Consumption of alcohol declined, as did 

alcohol-related crime and deaths from alco- 

holism. Sales of grape juice and soft drinks 

rose. Brewers marketed nonalcoholic beer. 
But America was far from dry. 


Those who wanted booze found legal 


and not-so-legal ways to get it. They began 
brewing beer or making wine at home or 


exploited other exceptions provided by the 


law, such as prescriptions for medicinal alco- 
hol and home brewing. After the first few 
years of Prohibition, illegal manufacturing, 
importation, and sale of alcohol became big 
business, run by organized crime. In some 
states and cities federal Prohibition laws 
were ignored by local authorities. 

Because of the federal responsibility for 
enforcement, “Spirited Republic” draws from 
an enormous number of National Archives 
records for its Prohibition section. Exhibited 
documents include a prescription for medici- 
nal whiskey, an advertisement for beer-mak- 
ing equipment, and a color-coded map of 
one Prohibition district showing a county-by- 


county depiction of public sentiments toward 
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UNION TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


““Here's the Pledge, Oh, come and sign it, sign and keep it true, 
Leave (he cup, there's poison in it, misery and woe.” 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE 


Of Canton, Mass,, State Senator, will give a Free 


TEMPERANCE 


—_— J WY -—— 
TOWN HALL, BERLIN, 


Sunday Eve’g, May 16, 1886, 


AT 7.80 O'CLOCK... 


MR. MORSE has also accepted an invitation to give a RELIGIOUS 
ADDRESS at the Congregational Church, Sunday morning, at the usual hour 
of service, 10.30. 


Subject: “BLESSINGS OF THE GOSPEL FROM A BUSINESS STANDPOINT,” Coatinued. 


Before the Des Moines Reform Club, Sunday night. there was delivered by Elijah 
A. Morse (proprietor of the Rising Sun Black Lead Works. Canton, Mass.) one of 
the best lectures that has ever entertained a Des Moines audience. The Tabernacle 
was filled to its utmost capacity, but from the beginning of the lecture to the close, 
the speaker held his audience entrauced by his eloquence, anecdotes, and logic.— Reg- 
ister, Des Moines, lova. 

The gentleman is a fluent. agreeable speaker, and held the immense audience spell- 
bound for over one hour. by ove of the best lectures ever made in the hall. The bril- 
lisut Massachusetts oratur spoke from a Christian standpoint. At the conclusion 
forty came forward and signed the pledge.—Loral Option Democrat, Baltimore, Hd. 

Hon. Elijah A. Morse. of Massachusetts, made a powerful, eloquent and logical ad- 
dress. and a large nutwber signed the pledge.— National Republican, Washington, D.C 

Riliot Hallwas crowded last Sunday by an audience attracted by the fact that 
Kiojah A. Morse was to deliver a lecture under the auspices of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associntion of Newton. Mr. Morse spoke for an hour. commanding the closest 
attention of fis hearers to the very end. He impressed his hearers with his power as 
an orster, and all went away filled with respect for the speaker. — Republican, Newton, 
Wipes, 

We should like to have given his address verbatim. but that is impossible. He ts ex- 
ceedinuly eloquent and forcrble in style. convinetug in argument, full of splendid im- 
Aeery and teiling abeedotes, and evinces (hrough all a burning zeal for the spread of 
"otal abstinence and Christianity. —Melropuiian Temperance Hall Journal, London, 
A nyiund 


The first U.S. temperance organization was founded 
in 1808. By the mid-!9th century, hundreds of lo- 
cal temperance societies preached moderation and 
pledged abstinence from distilled spirits. 


making, selling, and possessing alcohol. There 
are also a variety of photographs and films 
showing federal enforcement efforts such as 
raids on bars and Coast Guard confiscation 
of illegal booze. 

A display of original Prohibition Bureau 
ID cards allows visitors to understand the 
careers of agents such as “Izzy” Einstein, 
who, along with his partner, Moe Smith, 
arrested over 5,000 offenders and had a 
95-percent conviction rate, and Daisy Simp- 
son, the famous “lady hooch hunter” who 
used a variety of disguises in her undercover 
investigations. 

By the early 1930s, Prohibitions modi- 
fication or even repeal—once considered a 
fantasy—became politically possible. In the 
midst of the Great Depression, Americans 
were fed up with the skyrocketing cost of 
enforcement and were anxious to find ways 
to bolster the economy and respect for the 
law. The nation reversed course and moved 
toward an acceptance of alcohol, eventually 
ratifying a 21st Amendment to repeal the 
18th. The campaign for repeal is documented 
through records such as publications, letters, 


and posters from repeal advocates. 


Conditional Acceptance 

Orows after Vrohibition 

In 1933 Americans enthusiastically celebrated 
the end of Prohibition. In many cities, crowds 
filled the streets and bars opened their doors 
to a rush of customers. Anti-alcohol advocates 
still carried political clout at state and local lev- 
els, but there would be no return to national 
prohibition. Instead, a patchwork of local laws 
regulated aspects of alcohol policy such as Sun- 
day sales, drinking age, and where, when, and in 
what form people could buy or drink. 

The federal government again benefited 
from alcohol taxes and continued its pat- 


ent and trademark functions, but other- 
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In justice to the discoverer and as a service to humanity the consumer 
is requested to break this bottle when empty, in order to prevent its be- 
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‘'s Most commercially successful remedy for alcoh 


Leslie Keeley's “gold cure” was the late | 9th century 


injections of his serum four times daily, while others received oral doses through the mail. 
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Harbor, New Jersey, in 1910. 
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Sometimes called the “lady hooch hunter,” Prohibi- 
tion Bureau agent Daisy Simpson was known for her 
acting ability and her skill at disguises, which allowed 
her to pose as a variety of characters and attempt 
to buy liquor at speakeasies, hotels, and restaurants. 


wise restricted its role to warning about the 
dangers of alcohol abuse, researching alco- 
holism, and investigating problems such as 
drunk driving. 

By the end of the 20th century, the noisy 
political battles of earlier decades had qui- 
eted. Americans, while still sometimes 
uneasy with alcohol, grew comfortable with 
the idea that drinking was an individual's 
choice. Alcohol was again an accepted part 
of American life. 

Film and photographs in “Spirited 
Republic” show the wild celebratory mood 
that accompanied the end of Prohibition, 
but other examples of change can be seen 
in the exhibit’s display of 39 labels for beer, 
spirits, and wine submitted to the Patent 
and Trademark Office in 1933 and 1934— 
just before and after the 18th Amendment 
was repealed. These labels show the alcohol 
industry preparing to produce old favorites 
and introduce new brands. 

A shift in attitudes toward alcohol between 
the First and Second World Wars is docu- 
mented by a display of two military cables. 
Concern about the morals of World War I 
servicemen had helped pass Prohibition, but 
when America entered World War II, prohi- 
bitionists hoped history would repeat itself, 


and they campaigned unsuccessfully to restrict 


A 


To learn more about... 
® Exhibits at the National 


Archives, go to www, 


archives.govlexhibits/. 

¢ Teaching about the Volstead Act and 
Prohibition with Archives documents, 
go to www.archives.gov/education/les- 
sons/volstead-act/activities. html. 

* Prohibition and the rise of gang- 
sters, go to ttp://blogs.archives.gov/ 
prologuel?p=8258. 
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A well-stocked bar in Los Angeles, California, awaits the end of Prohibition in 1933. 
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wartime alcohol manufacture and ban drink- 
ing around military bases. Instead, as these 
cables attest, alcohol was seen as providing 
a release after battle. Beer was shipped over- 
seas, and the government set up breweries 
in Europe and in the Pacific when shortages 
occurred there. 

While there were still millions of abstain- 
ers, by the mid-20th century Americans 
became more tolerant of moderate alcohol 
use, and alcohol manufacturers promoted 
“responsible” drinking. We also worried 


about the societal costs and individual trage- 


dies associated with alcoholism and alcohol- 
related crime. 

More recent documentation in the exhibit 
highlights these concerns by exhibiting an 
early version of a breathalyzer—called a 
“drunkometer,” a first edition of the 12-step 
guide Alcoholics Anonymous, written by “Bill 
W,” the co-founder of the self-help group of 
the same name, and a letter from country 
music star Johnny Cash to First Lady Betty 
Ford, describing his struggle for sobriety. 

“Spirited Republic” closes with a brief 


look at alcohol and the modern presidency. 


When former First Lady Betty Ford publicly acknowledged her addiction to alcohol and prescription painkillers, 


her honesty brought greater awareness to these diseases and inspired others to face up to their addictions. 
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After the Prohibition era, alcohol once again 
became an accepted part of the President's 
social and diplomatic agenda. 

While modern Presidents still deal with 
alcohol policy such as drunk driving or men- 
tal health legislation, they are more often 
involved in diplomatic and social rituals that 
feature alcohol, such as toasting, dinners, 
and gift giving. Presidential gifts such as a 
decanter given to President Ronald Reagan 
and the glasses used by President Gerald 
Ford and Soviet General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev of the Soviet Union at their 1975 
meeting in Helsinki, Finland, illustrate this 
acceptance. 

“Spirited Republic” will be on display 
in the Lawrence EF O’Brien Gallery at the 
National Archives Building in Washington, 
D.C., from March 6, 2015, through January 
10, 2016. An eBook of the exhibition will be 
available through the iTunes bookstore. 
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In 2004 the Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices created this Spanish-language poster warning of 
the dangers of fetal alcohol syndrome. 


Bruce I. Bustard is senior cura- 
tor at the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. He was cura- 
tor for “Searching for the Seven- 
ties” and for “Attachments: Faces and Stories from 
America’s Gates” in 2012. He was lead researcher for 
the “Discovering the Civil War” exhibition in 2010. 
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TROT TI SOMETHING 
TU KEEP MY FAMILY UF? 


The CCC-Indian Division Offers a New Deal 


Sts. for the Eastern Band of Cherokees 5 séaiea': sender 


Aa Som > — 


efore enforcement of the Indian Removal Act between 1836 and 1839, the Cherokee Nation 
i em in three groupings: the Lower Towns along the Savannah River in South Carolina, the 
Middle Towns in western North Carolina, and the Upper or Overhill towns in eastern Tennessee. 
Within the Middle Towns a fourth group existed: the Out Towns, who were located 
to the north and east of the rest of the tribe. During the early years of the republic, the 
Out Towns saw few changes in relation to their fellow South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Georgia tribal members. 
After fighting the state of Georgia in federal court and winning, the Chero- 


what is now known as the Trail of 


kee Nation was forcibly moved west 
Tears—because of President Andrew Jackson's unwillingness to uphold the 
Supreme Court's decision in Worcester v. State of Georgia. 

The high court ruled, in effect, that Georgia had no jurisdic- 
tion in Cherokee territory, and that only the national govern- 


ment had authority in Indian affairs. Therefore, the Indian 


Left: A map of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians Reservation, 1934, shows the towns of Wolf Town and Yellow 
Hill, roads, locations of towers and telephone lines, and sites where Eastern Band members worked on CCC-Indian 
Division projects, marked in red spots. Above: Workers raise a pole on the Cherokee Soco telephone line. 
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Removal Act of 1830 gave Jackson the power 
to negotiate removal treaties, which he did 
in 1835 with the Treaty of New Echota 
with the written consent of only 500 of the 
thousands of Cherokee tribal members. This 
treaty forced the Cherokee Nation to relo- 
cate to lands west of the Mississippi. 

However, members of the Middle and 
Out Towns renounced their tribal member- 
ship and retained their lands along the riv- 
ers adjacent to the Great Smoky Mountains 
because of legislation by the state of North 
Carolina in 1783. These parcels of land, and 
the peoples who settled on them known as 
Qualla Indians, became the nucleus of what 
is now the reservation of the Eastern Band of 
the Cherokee Indians. 

By the dawn of the 20th century, federal 
policies of the late 19th century had taken 
their toll on Native populations. Many res- 
ervations were rife with poverty, widespread 
alcoholism, and a high infant mortality rate. 
Because of their already poor situation, the 
Great Depression had little effect on Native 
communities. The Eastern Band of Chero- 
kees, long suffering from poverty and a lack 
economic opportunity, soon found eco- 


nomic opportunity through the Indian New 
Deal. 


“T GOT TO 00 SOMETHING 
TO KEEP MY FAMILY OP” 


“I want you to let me know [about] this job 
down there on ECW [Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work] in Snowbird,” wrote an Eastern 
Band tribal member to the superintendent in 
charge of the Office of Indian Affairs (OIA) 
agency on the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians reservation in 1935. “And I hear that 
they were able to use a couple more and I am 
asking you to let me have a job and I don't 
mean maybe. And I want you to let me know 
as soon as possible. I got to do something to 
keep my family up.” 

The writer had heard about the work oppor- 
tunities and wages earned by other members on 


the reservation through the Emergency Conser- 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


FIELD SERVICE 


Mr. J. P. Kinney, 
Indian Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Kinney: 


Cherokee Indian Agency, 
Cherokee, North Carolina, 
May 10, 1953, 


I have your letter of May 2, 1933, regarding the proposal to 
establish a camp on this reservation in connection with ths reforesta- 
tion projects initiated by President Roosevelt. rs) 


Our first intimation that such a step was in contemplation came , 


‘through newspaper announcements some time ago, 


We did not take that 


very seriously as our newspapers do not always get things straight, \ 


but it occurred to us at that tine tnat the establishment of camps here 
for Indians would be an unnecessary expense. 
convenient to the localities in which t 6 work that we would propose to 
It would simplify the matter greatly if we were si 


do is t be fovnd. 


They all have their hones 


furnishec a couple of trucks to convey the workers and their implements 


from their homes to the locality where the work is being done. 


another 


thought that occurred to us is that it wold not be possible to get ee 
200 Indians for this kind of work under the instructicns proposed 

according to our inforvation for enlisting them, and I am not in favor 

of taking that many Indians, or even a mcr smaller number,and placing 


than in camps now, 


at the present tire in planting and caring for their crops. 


Practically all of our Indians are actively engaged 


To take 


any large number of than away from these farming activities at the 
present time and put them in a camp would simply perpetuate their trouble 


through the next winter. 


and feed this sumer to support them next winter. 


would prevent such 4 resulte 


We are pressing them to produce enough food 


& comp as suggested 


I am sending you herewith a letter prepared by Mr. Robinson setting 


forth some wf the work which needs to be done here. 


As he states, our 


biggest need on this reservation is the construction of suitable trails 
end telephone lines, together with the improvement of sniall aide roads 
so that automobiles and trucks can get to sections of our fcrest lands 


which are otherwise inaccessible for this type of transportation. 
listed certain trails which are the key trails on the reservation. 


He has 
Others 


that need to be oonstructed would be on the 3200 Acre Tract lying near 
Bryson City on which the National Park Service is considering the erection 


of another tower, 


There are numerous other smaller trail projects whioh 


should be developed at the same time in order to make the reservation 


In May 1933 Agency Superintendent R. L. Spalsbury urged that Eastern Band workers not be organized in 
residential work camps. He argued that they could be transported to work sites, and that they should be al- 
lowed to maintain their crops to “produce enough food and feed this summer to support them next winter.” 


vation Work (ECW), or the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps-Indian Division (CCC-ID). 

The CCC-ID work that the Eastern Band 
member was so desperately seeking was a part 
of the Indian New Deal, the brainchild of 
John Collier, an American social reformer who 
was heavily involved in the American Indian 
Defense Association and became FDR's choice 
for commissioner of Indian affairs. 


Seeking to promote tribal self-determina- 


tion, Collier sought legislation that would 
allow Native nations to be semiautonomous of 
the federal government. His plans included an 
end to allotment, funding for new land, and 
permission for Indians to write their own con- 
stitutions for local self-government and eco- 
nomic corporations. 

While these policies had both positive 
and negative effects for Native Americans 


nationally, locally Collier’s programs did 
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UNITED STATES 


Reforestation 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Circular RED OPFIGE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
FIELD SERVICE 


JUN 97 1933 


yrdian Schaal 


Cherokee, © 


COMR, IND. AFFRS. 


Mr. John Collier, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deer Sir: 


I have sus received your circular letter of May 24, 1933 concerning 


emergency Conservation work on Indien reservaticns. 


I am not undertakirg to 


answer that letter at this time but I do wish to take this ovportunity to 
express my hearty agreement with the first sentence of that le*ter which 

reads as follows: "As a reneral policy, it ie the desire of the Indian Service 
to place as mich responsibility on the Indian Tribal Organizations &£s possitle." 


. For 
aie has 


ears I have felt that much of the dissatisfaction on the part of the 
een die to the fact that programs were announced without consulting 


hem and I have previously expressed this thought ir reports now on file in your 


office. 


Since assuming charge of the affairs of this arency I have encoursged 


the Tribal council and the chiefs to essume as rmch responsibility as poscible. 
In every case they have resvonded well and we are constantly placing more and more 
reliance on these men who are the duly elected representatives of the band. 


We have also recently orzanized a guild amone then to handle and 


market their handicrafts. 


In this they will be given all the reeronsibility 


vossivle with such saferuards as any rr@dert baciness man would throw around an 


organization handling funds. 


Accordingly we feel quite elate2 that you have 


announced this policy and we assure you that at this agency your rolicy has 


our entire sympathy and accord. 
considerably more satisfaction now. 


Sincerely yours, 


We will continue along those lines with 


R. L. Snelisbury 
Superins ardent 


Superintendent Spalsbury wrote of tribal dissatisfaction at not being consulted in the past, and was “elated” 
about Commissioner John Collier's policy in June 1933 “to place as much responsibility for planning on the 


Indian Tribal Organizations as possible.” 


change tribes, individual Native lives, and 
the relationship of tribes to the federal gov- 


ernment. 


CREATING AN INDIAN DIVISION 
FOR THE NEW DEALS CCC 


Collier created the CCC-ID through the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, which passed in June 


1934. Collier had appealed to President 


“| got to do something to keep my family up.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt for a separate unit 
of the CCC to aid American Indians. The 
original Civilian Conservation Corps was 
meant to provide employment for single 
men between the ages of 18 and 25. 

The goal of the CCC was to take young 
men out of the breadlines and place them 
in healthy outdoor working environments 


where they would perform conservation- 


related work. The CCC did not serve Ameri- 


can Indians, however, because state quotas 
dictated how many men could enroll. 

As a result of the limited slots available, 
states did not include American Indians in 
their enrollment. The CCC-ID functioned 
out of the Office of Indian Affairs under 
Collier. He and his agency assumed total 
responsibility for administration, enroll- 
ment, work planning, and work supervi- 
sion as well as day-to-day operations for the 
Indian CCC projects. 

The central tenet of the CCC-ID was sim- 
ple: self-sufficiency. 

If the government gave Indian men the 
necessary skills, the tribes could be more 
successful in the future. CCC-ID camps had 
more influence from local communities than 
regular CCC camps did. The reservation's 
tribal council and chief—in cooperation 
with the Office of Indian Affairs Superin- 
tendent, not the U.S. Army—managed the 
camps and the work. 

Issues such as pay rates, however, went 
through the main CCC-ID administration 
in Washington rather than the tribal council. 

Unlike the CCC, the ages of the enroll- 
ees in the CCC-ID could be between 17 
and 35, and they could be married. CCC- 
ID camps were also structured differently. 
There were camps with single men, camps 
where married men with their families could 
reside, and nonresidential camps where men 
were allowed to live at home with their fami- 
lies and travel to work. The most common 
of the three were the nonresidential camps 
where men lived at home with their families. 

The CCC-ID ended July 2, 1943, after 
serving 85,000 Native American men, 67 


reservations, and costing $72 million. 


THE EASTERN BAND GETS 
ITS OWN GCC-1D 


The Civilian Conservation Corps-Indian 
Division program with the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians began in 1933. 

The Eastern Band CCC-ID conducted 


projects on the reservation and in parts of 
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February, .erch, april & hey, 


Bw 


amergency Indian Conservation work enced its llth menth on ths sastern 
ve GLO avservetion with the clese cf tie acrking renth of wey with & niles 
of telephone lines, 150 man days fig)ting forest fires, £5 miles of truck 
trails, seven miles cf horse trails and seventy five creck da s in erosion cone 


trcl, completed. 
on the pay roll at one tine, 


Fer the first six sconths of this period only 1U0 uen were 
but now, with tne consent of the 


GSiliuetoen Cffice 


the quota has snowly been increese. so th. t now we ure working mparly two huna- 


red men at a time. 


During the first two enrollment ;eriods 44,712.40 was s, at 


for payroli, which included team hire, subsistence end com utation, $3,981.64 
was s)ent for supervisi.g and facilitating ;ersonnel and 31,759.10 was spent 


for tie purchase of heavy equipment. 


Cffice letter cf January Sth auttorized this agency to erect a garage and 


storage shed for our equipment from a. C, 4. funds. 
Cn March 7th, while the nen were busily 


buildiug the first part of rebruarye 


Nork was started on this 


putting tne finishing touches on this nev structure, it collepsed injuring six 


mene 


These nen were treated at the arency tosnital. 


Cne received compound 


fractures of the leg anc was later se:.t to the YVeterea:s !.spiteal at Ctepan, N.Ce, 


fcr care and treetient. 
@re up and able to get ebcut. 
their injuries have completely healed. 


“With the exce;tion of this m@gn, the other injured men 
‘iwo men nave been discharged from the hospital es 
wnen this acclaent nap ened, the Super- 


intendent wired iastington concemi.s it and requested an investigation be made 


for the probable cause. 


or. C. aw Leech, Construction sngineer, was sent here. 


ke thoroughly investiveted the case, and forwarded his report to the washington 


Cffice. 
the necessary authority to rebuild. 


all lumber from the building has bean cleared and piled up, awaiting 


1 


During the first part of February, Mr. 5. C. Courtright, Special agent, 
Visited this avency, and i:.spected the records and work of the sC#. 


The Project Manager, Gwenn Lenton, was relieved fran duty at the closing 


of the working day of april 30th, as per CUffice recomendations. 


personnel akm set-up is as follows; 


The p esent 


R, L. Spaisbury, Supt. 


W. Ne. Robinson, 
Production Suvervisor. 
He N. Clark, 
Road Su-ervisor for PwA Roads, 
(smployed equally from ECW & 
Pi Roads funds for route loca- 
tionse 


l Clerical Assistant 


1 Camp Maneger 


‘ 
W. C. Martin, 
Deputy Special Officer. 
: 


5 Leaders 


100 enrolled 
men wee 


ee ef se oe 
ee 06 @6 C8 C6 ne 


1 Mechanic 


1 Cook 2 Group foreman 2 Tractor 
$ (50 enrolled men Operators, 
6 helpers each) 


By early 1934, according to a progress report, over 200 Eastern Band men were at work at the camp on 
dams, trails, telephone lines, and at fighting forest fires. An organizational chart of the managers, headed by 


Superintendent R.L. Spalsbury, is included. 


the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
The nonresidential camp worked best for the 
Eastern Band because the men lived so close 
to their work sites, and they needed to main- 
tain their small farms while still working for 
the CCC-ID. 

The 


not establish residential camps for fear of 


Eastern Band administration did 


disrupting the economic, social, and cul- 
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tural lives of the enrollees. R. L. Spalsbury, 
the superintendent of the Office of Indian 
Affairs agency in Cherokee, wrote to J. P. 
Kinney, the director of the CCC-ID in 
Washington, D.C.: 


Practically all of our Indians are 
actively engaged at the present time in 


planting and caring for their crops. To 


take any large number of them away 
from these farming activities at the 
present time and put them in a camp 
would simply perpetuate their trouble 


through the next winter. 


The CCC-ID was the only New Deal 
program that supported Native American 
communities. For the Eastern Band, the 
CCC-ID brought major changes that radi- 
cally affected the reservation and left legacies 
that still resonate today, such as wages, labor, 


tourism, and revitalized lost traditions. 


ADMINISTRATION SEEKS 18 SHIFT 
MORE AUTHORITY 18 TRIBAL COUNCILS 


The Cherokee CCC-ID functioned 
through the superintendent of the agency, 
who was appointed by Collier; the tribal 
council; a small administrative staff; and 20 
hired Eastern Band members who worked 
in staff positions such as foreman, sub- 
foreman, tractor operator, trail locater, stone 
mason, and clerk stenographer. 

Spalsbury, who was both the first super- 
intendent of the Eastern Band CCC-ID 
and superintendent of the Office of Indian 
Affairs in the Eastern Band, wrote openly 
about the past issues of the office in particu- 
lar and the federal government in general: 
“For years, I have felt that much of the dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the Indians has 
been due to the fact that programs were 
announced without consulting them.” 

In an effort to correct this oversight, the 
superintendent consulted with the East- 
ern Band by calling an annual meeting of 
the tribal council to discuss the proposed 
CCC-ID projects for the coming year. The 
superintendent at Cherokee understood that 
tribal self-governance took time and that the 
federal government should transition gradu- 
ally. In a letter to Collier, he noted with 
“delight your agreement with the general 
policy of placing as much responsibility on 
the Indian Tribal Organizations in so far as 


this emergency work is concerned.” 
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Collier also emphasized placing respon- 
sibility on the Native nations for manag- 
ing programs and approving projects and 
appropriations. In a letter to the superin- 
tendent of the OIA agency for the Eastern 
Band, Collier described what he expected: 
“encourage the Tribal council and the 
chiefs to assume as much responsibility as 
possible.” 

The CCC-ID also hoped to strengthen 
the tribal government structure of the East- 
ern Band. Collier wrote extensively about 
the importance of placing responsibil- 
ity on the tribal structure. For the Eastern 
Band, the CCC-ID promoted responsibility 
within the tribal government by hiring the 
chief, Jarrett Blythe, as the “additional sub- 
foreman that will place additional responsi- 
bility on the Indians themselves.” 

Their choice to make him the sub-fore- 
man reinforced his authority as chief. By 
becoming an integral part of the program, 
Blythe demonstrated his personal and pro- 
fessional approval of the program. Bring- 
ing the tribal governmental structure into 
their own program gave the CCC-ID more 
power within the reservation. This way of 
using the Eastern Band to gain social and 
cultural approval for the program occurred 


especially in relation to the labor practices 


of the CCC-ID. 


CCC-IB'S LABOR PRACTICES 
COME UNDER SCRUTINY 


The superintendent of the Eastern Band 
OIA wanted to promote an economically 
sustainable and _ self-determined Eastern 
Band through creating opportunities for 
wage labor. Although the recruits of the 
CCC-ID received half the pay that those in 
the traditional CCC did, the administration 
of the CCC-ID wished to give as much work 
and income to as many enrollees as possible. 

With the establishment of the CCC-ID 
for the Eastern Band, the superintendent 
received strict instructions from the direc- 


tor of the CCC-ID in Washington to spread 


“1 got to do something to keep my family up.” 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


FIELD SERVICE we 


Cherokee agency 


ccc-ID 


tT! 
Cherokee, N.C. 2 eee 

February 20, 1940 A 

e.- 

or. 
Commissioner of Indian affuirs, a 

Washington, D. C. : 4: 

i 


Sir: Att: D. E. Murphy 


During the two months just past, the Cherokee Indian 
Reservetion has experienced its most severe winter in 
fifty-one years. Temperatures went from 10 to 20 degrees 
belov zero ( unofficial readings ) . This is 20 to 30 
desrees lover than normal winter temperatures. as a result 
of this subnormal tezperature, the Indians heve suffered 
ereatly from loss of foodstuffs. Canned fruit and veges- 
tables, potatoes and ot:.er root crons huve frozen. This 
has all meant that a greater number than ever before have 
needed assistunce in the way of iabor on the CCC an} other 
work projects. The Roads department was shut down during 
most of this time and there have been numerous cases of 
actual need amone the Indians. 


Ordinarily the CCC payroll is considerably curtailed 
throuch the win.er months but under the existing conditions 
no such curtailment was possible and sg a consequence, we 
shall need additional funds to carry our present enrollment 
to June 30. Since there is not a man on the CCC roll that 
does not need the work any reduction in the roll vould work 
a@ serious hardship on tne enrollees involved. 


For the past two weexs, the weather has been a series 
of freezes and thaws whicn neve raised havoc vith our truck 
trails. 
gravel surfaces have sunk out of sizht. The only truck 
trails that have not suffered are those higaer in the moun- 
tains wnich are still covered with snow. 


Ditch lines huve sloughed full, road beds have rutted, 


In his February 20, 1940, letter to the commissioner of Indian affairs, Camp Superintendant C.M. Blair 
asked for additional payroll funds during the exceptionally cold winter that created hardships for Eastern 


Band families. 


wages out to as many members of the East- 
ern Band as possible: “Projects and employ- 
ment should be distributed to spread the pay 
to as large a proportion of the Indians need- 
ing work as possible.” 

One hundred and fifty men worked a 
month, but they were allowed to work only 
two weeks a month to stretch the income to 
as many people as possible. In many cases, 


this meant paying enrollees less to provide 


work to more. Even when money became 
scarce in the OIA for the CCC-ID program, 
the agency made an effort to try to spread 
out the work. As a later superintendent of 


OIA agency for the Eastern Band wrote to 
Collier: 


From the standpoint of relief for the 
Indians, the situation is not encourag- 


ing. Our average CCC-ID payroll for 
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the past six months has been $3,970.86. 
With the exceptions of supervising 
personnel, leaders, assistant leaders, we 
had up to December 1, 1937, worked 
the enrollees in two shifts of one-half 
month per shift. Starting December 

1, 1937, in an effort to keep down the 
payroll and still give employment to a 
maximum number of men, the month 


was divided into three shifts of ten cal- 
endar days per shift. 


In 1938, funding became even more 


restricted, and the program reduced the 


steady wages caused Cherokee men to rely 
heavily on different types of work, including 
agriculture, to feed their families. 

The CCC-ID also attempted to elimi- 
nate as much overhead as possible to reserve 
funds for salaries. In 1937, the director of 
CCC-ID programs congratulated the super- 
intendent of the Eastern Band on the sig- 
nificant portion of money he successfully 
budgeted to the Eastern Band: “An analysis 
of your expenditures for the past fiscal year 
shows that approximately 60% of CCC-ID 
funds went to the enrollees, 18% to super- 


vising and facilitating skilled workers, and 


number of enrollees to 25 men. The lack of | 20% for materials and supplies.” 


It was a budget goal of the superintendents 
to keep their costs down and ensure that the 
enrollees were the central beneficiaries of the 
program. In 1938 the superintendent of the 
Eastern Band calculated the annual cost per 
enrollee to be $1,015. In addition to wages, 
enrollees received: “subsistence, clothing, 
(and repair thereof), transportation, and 
hospitalization and medical treatment.” 

The heavy labor involved in the enroll- 
ees’ work brought safety and health risks. 
In 1934 a warehouse that the enrollees 
were in the process of constructing fell on 


six enrollees, injuring them. A report sent 


to Washington demonstrated the extent of 


Left: Eastern Band workers breaking the Soco Gap 
truck trail. The trails and truck roads were largely cut 
by manual labor. 


Above: Construction of lookout towers was a prior- 
ity for forest management and fire prevention. 
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the damage: “This report shows that six men 
were injured. The Office records do not indi- 
cate that report of injury has been received 
as to any of these men. Please report fully, 
submitting the required forms properly exe- 
cuted.” 

The federal government also had to go 
to court because of situations that occurred 
among enrollees or between enrollees and 
employees of the OIA agency. Sibbald 
Smith, an Eastern Band enrollee, was called 
to be a witness in a 1934 suit brought by two 
other enrollees against one of the Eastern 
Band CCC-ID employees. The CCC-ID 
program paid his wages while he took time 
off to serve as a witness for this case. 

Ultimately, the court decided in favor of 
the Eastern Band enrollees, and they received 
compensation; however, this case shows that 
the United States government could see 
American Indians as laborers deserving of 
fair treatment in the workplace. 

When the Eastern Band fell on particularly 
hard economic times, the federal government 
was ready to step in. The superintendent 
maintained a surprisingly open relationship 
with the enrollees, and they reached out to 
the OIA agency if they were not receiving 
enough work to make ends meet. 

If the superintendent could not provide 
more work, he appealed to Congress for 
greater appropriations, such as during the 
harsh winter of 1940, when the tempera- 
tures dipped below 20 degrees Fahrenheit 
and food became scarce. 

“[T]he Indians have suffered greatly 
from loss of foodstuffs,” wrote the superin- 
tendent, and “canned fruit and vegetables, 
potatoes and other root crops have frozen.” 
He received more appeals for work than ever 
before. 

However, the superintendent's ability to 
distribute work evenly was tested as appro- 
priations for Roosevelt's programs trailed off 
in the late 1930s. In the early years of the pro- 
gram, the CCC-ID paid enrollees for their 
weekends in addition to their regular pay. By 
1940, this practice had ended, and the CCC- 
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ID routinely had crews work 10 days straight 


with no time off on the weekend. 


THE (CC-I0 PADTNERSHIP WITH 
THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The CCC-ID program conducted exten- 
sive work for the National Park Service. In 
March 1942, the superintendent asked for 
a considerable increase in funding to cover 
their work for the National Park Service and 


the National Forest Service. He wrote: 


Our projects are an integral part of 

the protection and development of the 
valuable timber resources. The Reserva- 
tion is practically surrounded by the 
National Park and the National Forest 
Service lands and there is no doubt 
that we will be called upon to fight 
fires on these lands. 


The Eastern Band fought fires on both the 
federal land and their own land and made 
firefighting a priority not only for safety rea- 
sons but also for economic reasons—to pre- 


serve timber. 


The National Park Service relied on the 
CCC-ID to help it protect the land from 
forest fires. In exchange for fighting fires for 
the Park Service, the Eastern Band acquired 
equipment. 

In 1942, the CCC-ID wanted to enlarge 
the Lookout House at the Barnett Knob 
Tower. This project involved constructing “a 
18° x 16° addition to the present 14’ x 16’ 
frame house which is altogether too small 
for a man and his family.” Furnishings for 
the house came partly from the CCC-ID, 
but the “doors windows, and some of the 
hardware will be donated by the Park Ser- 
vice.” 

The relationship with the Park Service also 
brought the Eastern Band economic stabil- 
ity through the tourist industry that blos- 
somed after the creation of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

The National Park Service also hired 
CCC-ID enrollees. In 1942 the CCC-ID 
furnished five enrollees “to assist in operat- 
ing the United States Park Service Nursery 
at Ravensford, North Carolina.” In exchange 
for the workers, the CCC-ID received “free 


of charge enough seedlings and transplants 


The Eastern Band CCC-Indian Division baseball team, undated. 
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J. PROGRESS ON PROJECTS 


Class and Size of Projects Per cent completed 
Project |Man— Description | this | to 
Number aa | Number | Units '_ week _|__date 
42302 7 | Barolies Program. | | 

140, 42-3 5 | Pelephone Line Operation and | | 
Maint enance. | 40.6 | Miles. 46 | 75% 
206, 43-4 | 4 | Foot Trail Maintenance. 40 Miles. 44 T1i4 
602, 42-6 36 | Fire Lane Maint eance. - - 164% | 8244 
202, 46-6 28 | Truck Trail Maint enance. 40 Miles. 44 7534 
202, 42<7 | 55 | Washington Creek Truck Trail, | 
| Miles 2% 54 
202, 42-11 18 | Stock Piling Gravel. \4 pee Cu. Yds~ 144 6724 
| Will West Long Bridge. 2x4 cking. 7 83% 


104, 42-15 | 20 
4 . 494 | General Administration and 
a / Office Expense. 
3B 
| 


Trucks. 


2274 


| 


| 
| 
5 | Operation of CCC-ID Cars and | 


Const ruction. | 1.7 
| 


An Indian Division progress report dated February 10,1942, identifies the kinds of projects under way—including 
foot and truck trails, telephone line maintenance, and bridge construction—and the extent of work completed. 


Eastern Band of Cherokees work at flooring the connecting link between the Lower Bunches Creek section and 
Upper Bigwitch in the Wrights Creek section. 
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to equal the wages and subsistence of the 
enrollees that were engaged on such work.” 

The CCC-ID enrollees also received train- 
ing through the Park Service, as the super- 
intendent of the Eastern Band OIA wrote 
to the director of the CCC-ID in Washing- 
ton: “Tree nursery work would fit in well in 
educating our Indians in this class of work. 
There is a movement now on planting Rho- 
dodendron plants to sell to the tourists. Our 
Indians could learn about this at the Nursery 
where they have had experience with it for 
the past several years.” 

Working for the National Park Service also 
gave the Eastern Band CCC-ID the oppor- 
tunity to come into contact with the regular 
CCC, and the two groups regularly played 
baseball games against one another. CCC reg- 
ulations charged corps area commanders to 
create athletic programs in their camps, and 
sports included baseball, boxing, and basket- 
ball. These activities became tremendously 


popular, often producing intense rivalries. 


PROJECTS ON THE RESERVATION 
ARE PADT BF CCC-10'S WORK 


Collier hoped that Native communities 
would be more self-sustaining, and to this end, 
he advised superintendents to choose projects 
that would better use natural resources for 
economic gain on the reservation. 

Projects included building _ bridges, 
garages, lookout cabins and towers, tele- 
phone lines, latrines and toilets, utility 
buildings, trail shelters, fences, guardrails, 
dikes, levees, and foot and horse trails; 
checking dams; engaging in erosion control; 
planting and seeding fields; improving for- 
est stands; conducting nursery operations; 
combating forest fires; reducing fire hazards; 
developing public picnic grounds; promot- 
ing forest education; establishing boundar- 
ies; and preserving trees. 

One of the projects introduced new crop 
practices to farmers, such as strip cropping and 
terracing. In the case of the terraces, the CCC- 
ID took special care in preparing the outlets 
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for the terraces so that “the runoff water will 
not cause the formation of a gully.” The CCC- 
ID also built dams to try to redirect water out 
of the already formed gullies. To combat soil 
erosion, they investigated plants that would 
create root systems and enrich the soil. 

Chief Blythe proposed a project for a com- 
munity building at Big Cove through the 
CCC-ID. Blythe argued for the project: “The 
CCC program provides specifically for the 
conservation of natural resources and since 
our young Indian people constitute our great- 
est natural resources, I feel that it especially 
desirable to provide some means to furnish 
them decent recreational facilities.” 

The existing recreational facility for young 
people was not accessible to most of the res- 
ervation. Blythe believed that investing in a 
building for young Eastern Band members 
was important because “[m]ost of them 
have no means of transportation and lacking 
recreational facilities at home, far too many 
of them are walking the roads at night, get- 
ting drunk, causing trouble. It is believed 
that with a suitable building where they can 
gather for games, box suppers, and dances, 
they will have less desire for the periodic car- 
ousels which now constitute too great a part 
of their leisure time activities.” 

The CCC-ID also worked on a project 
to improve horticulture on the reservation. 
Previously, the Eastern Band relied on wild 
fruits to sustain their diet, but the federal 
government did not view this as a profitable 
or sustainable practice. The new project was 
described in a report of the projects of the 
Eastern Band CCC-ID issued by the inspec- 
tor general for the entire Civilian Conserva- 


tion Corps-Indian Division: 


Each year some trees are planted. These 
are ordered by the individual Indians, 
mostly from a salesman for Stark Bros. 
[a Missouri orchard and nursery com- 
pany], who works in a store on the 
reservation. A few men have purchased 
small quantities of other fruits, with 


the intention of increasing their plant- 
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CCC. ID 


Mr. Paul 7. Jackeon 
Supt., CGiemawa School 
Dear Nr. Jaoksont 


APR 27 1982 ae ; 
st 


In view of the fact that CCC-ID has been placed on a war 
basis and work restricted to (a) aid in war work constrastion, 
and (b) war resources protection and development of natural 
resources, it does mot appecr that we shall be able to contine 
CCG-ID work at your sohool during the next fiscal year. 


If you ean present projects which will meet these require- 


ments, you should do #0. 


If not, please arrange to close cut 


your CCG.ID work as socom as possible, advising us the date on 
which the work will stop ani the amount of funds which may be 


withdrawa. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Sed.) D. E. Murphy 


Dd. k. 


Marphy 
Director, Indian Division, COO 


Dewi eh 
4/22/42 
ecWmr. F¥. 2. Lensie 


amar Opry 


The work of the CCC-Iindian Division was largely terminated with the start of World War Il. An April 27, 
1942, letter from D. E. Murphy, Director of the Indian Division, CCC, lists the new priorities of “war work 


construction” and “war resources protection.” 


ings by propagation from these plants. 
Four farmers have been increasingly 
cutting their grapes, one having rooted 


and set out 400 cuttings in 1938. 


The same inspector general’s report stated that 
the CCC-ID program attempted to train East- 
ern Band farmers to furnish “sufficient fruits and 
berries for the homes, with a surplus of quality 


products for sale,” but the Eastern Band retained 
their traditional partiality to a diet of wild ber- 
ries. The inspector noted that “The crop of wild 
berries was very abundant, especially blackber- 
ries and strawberries. Some families have planted 
improved varieties of strawberries in their gar- 
dens, to have larger berries close at hand, but 


the flavor of these is . . . inferior to that of the 


wild berries.” While the CCC-ID program tried 
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to introduce different varieties of berries to the 
Eastern Band, the tribal members felt that they 
did not have the same taste as the wild ones. As 
a result, the inspector noted that “No attempt 
has been made to expand the planting of berries, 
except raspberries, on account of the profusion of 
the wild growth.” 

In addition to horticulture, the CCC-ID 
tried to reintroduce some of the natural spe- 
cies that had declined. One of the ways they 
did this was through stocking the streams with 
fish. In the fall of 1939 alone, Moris Burge, a 
non-Indian employee of the CCC-ID, noted 
that “more than 45,000 brook and rainbow 
trout were planted in the streams on the reserva- 
tion.” Brook and rainbow trout are both native 
to western North Carolina, but the main reason 
the CCC-ID chose these fish was their desirabil- 
ity for recreational fishing. 

The Eastern Band hoped that the tourists 
would view Cherokee as a fishing destination, 
especially because the National Park was off- 
limits to fishing and hunting. The CCC-ID 
also attempted to stock the reservation with 
deer, but Burge also noted: “The National Park 
objects to the Pisgah deer because these animals 
are said to be mixed species and this mixture 
does not come under the National Park policy 
of propagating only native species.” 


WORLD WAR I BRINGS 
THE END OF CtC-I0 


In April 1942, the CCC-ID was placed 


on a war basis and could only do work that 


~~ Tolearn more about... 


5 » ade. ¢ Native Americans scouts 


Pad 


e " 
CP. 4 


See = for the U.S. military, go to 
www.archives.gov/publications/pro- 
logue/2009/summer/indian. html. 

¢ Native Americans in the military in 
the early 1800s, go to www.archives. 
gov/publications/prologue!2007/winter/ 
indians-military.html. 

¢ Records in the National Archives about 

Native Americans go to ww2u.archives.gov/ 


; , . 7 ; pj J — — j j 
research guide-fed-recoras/groups/O/). ptm. 
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would “aid in war work construction, war 
resources protection, and development of 
natural resources.” With the restriction, 
the CCC-ID at Cherokee began to curtail 
the projects they undertook. The superin- 
tendent declared that “if you can present 
projects which will meet these require- 
ments, you should do so.” However, 
many projects, including the cooperative 
projects with the schools, ended: “please 
arrange to close out your CCC-ID work 
as soon as possible, advising us the date on 
which the work will stop and the amount 
of funds which may be withdrawn.” In a 
reflection about the work of the CCC-ID 
for the Eastern Band, Chief Blythe wrote: 


As I have said before, our farms are 
small, but very productive, with lots 
of work they provide us with enough 
to eat, but there are some things we 
have to have that we can not grow, 
and the Emergency Conservation 
Work has made it possible for our 


Indian people to obtain these things. 


The CCC-Indian Division came to a 
quick and sudden halt as America entered 
World War II. In its nine-year history, from 
March 1933 to July 1942, the Cherokee 
CCC-ID spent $594 million in federal 
funds. Per member, they spent $164,000, 
or “approximately $10.40 per acre of tribal 
land in conservation improvements.” 

The Indian New Deal demonstrated to 
the federal government the importance of 
Native American participation in their own 
governance and sovereignty, and they real- 
ized that Native Americans had the right to 
govern themselves. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps-Indian Division was one of the 
largest single federal government programs 
specifically for Native Americans. The pres- 
ence of the Cherokee CCC-ID, the only one 
east of the Mississippi, demonstrates the fed- 
eral government's commitment to the East- 
ern Band. 
© 2014 by Mattea V. Sandres 


NOTE ON SOURCES 


This article is primarily based on the Records of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps-Indian Division in 
Records of Bureau of Indian Affairs, Record Group 
75, at the National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration in Washington, D.C. The Records of and 
Concerning the Eastern Cherokee Enrolling Com- 
mission and the Orders, Circulars, and Circular 
Letters also informed this work. These documents 
include correspondence between the superinten- 
dents of the Office of Indian Affairs for the Eastern 
Band, the commissioner of Indian affairs, and the 
director of the Civilian Conservation Corps-Indian 
Division in Washington, D.C. The most-often-cited 
letters in this article are those written by R. L. Spal- 
sbury, superintendent of the Eastern Band Office 
of Indian Affairs, to the commissioner of Indian 
affairs and the director of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps-Indian Division in 1933. This article 
also quoted from a “Narrative Report” written in 
February, March, April, and May of 1934 and an 
inspector general's report of project descriptions 
written in 1934. 

The baseball image came from the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park Archives. Secondary sources 
of particular use to this project included: Graham D. 
Taylor's The New Deal and American Indian Tribalism: 
The Administration of the Indian Reorganization Act, 
1934-1945 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1980), Harley E. Jolley’s That Magnificent Army of 
Youth and Peace: The Civilian Conservation Corps in 
North Carolina, 1933-1942 (Raleigh: North Carolina 
Office of Archives and History, 2007), Christina Tay- 
lor Beard-Moose's Public Indians, Private Cherokees: 
Tourism and Tradition on Tribal Ground (Tuscaloosa: 
University of Alabama Press: 2009), Jennifer McLer- 
rans A New Deal for Native Art: Indian Arts and Fed- 
enal Policy (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 2009), 
and Peter Iverson’s “We are Seill Here”: American Indi- 
ans in the Twentieth Century (Wheeling, IL: Harlan 
Davidson, 1998). 
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Men of the 83rd Division move toward the front in 


the Houffalize sector, Belgium, January 15, 1945. 
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he Germans called it the 

“Operation Watch on the 
Rhine.” The French named it the 
“Battle of the Ardennes.” And 
the Western Allies termed it the 
“Ardennes Counteroffensive.” 

But because of the way the map of 
Western Europe looked at the height 
of the battle, it became known to his- 
tory as the “Battle of the Bulge.” 

It was the winter of 1944-1945, 


r 


e 
igen | months before the war in Europe 
Above: German infantrymen run across a Belgian road strewn with Allied armor and 
artillery. Left: The German advance along American lines in Belgium's Ardenne Forest in would end 
. e 
December |944 created a dangerous “bulge,” as shown in this Army map. 
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Despite the protestations of 
his generals, Adolf Hitler decided on one 
final attempt to turn World War II in favor 
of his German Third Reich. For this, he 
ordered resources diverted from other bat- 
tle fronts—including his losing campaign 
against the Russians in the east. 

The Allies were caught off guard, as Hitler 
had hoped. Thousands of U.S. troops were 
surrounded at one point. In the end, the Allies 
committed enough troops that the tired, ill- 
equipped German army was overwhelmed. 

Indeed, the Battle of the Bulge was an 
important turning point in the war in the 
Allies’ favor, but it was not without its cost. 


The Battle of the Bulge is considered one of 
the bloodiest battles of World War II. 


oO &G& G 
From D-day on, the Allies had swept quickly 


across Europe—sometimes getting too far 
ahead of their supply line and grinding to a 
halt. Nonetheless, they pushed hard toward 
the German homeland, liberating Paris and 


much of France along the way. 
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Above: U.S. troops march behind tanks somewhere in the Ardennes. Below: An American soldier holds his rifle 
on German prisoners taken in the “Bulge.” 
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By December 1944, the Allies had pushed 
inland from the French coast to the German 
lines. They were ready to cross into German 
territory and move toward Berlin to deliver 
the final blow to Hitler's Third Reich. 

Although the Canadians and the Brit- 
ish anchored the front in the north and the 
Americans in the south, in between was only 
a thin, weak line of troops. U.S. command- 
ers counted on the Ardennes Forest to help 
them block any German offensive. 

But the thin line and the forest were no 
match for German troops and tanks. Hit- 
ler had brought in troops and weaponry 
from other locations in an attempt to burst 
through the thin Allied lines and create a 


path to Antwerp, Belgium, an important 
harbor for his Third Reich. Along the way, 


Pfc. Gargerum walks throu 
togne as he returns to the 


Nazi troops would disrupt the Allies and 
their supply lines. 

Early on the morning of December 16, 
1944, the German army began a heavy attack 
on the Allied troops in the Ardennes—sur- 


prising the troops there as well as their 


a 


~ 
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gh a peaceful forest near Bas- 
front lines, December 27, 1944. 


commanders, including Supreme Allied 


Commander Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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The battle was joined. It would last for 


more than a month. Americans would read 
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their newspapers, listen to their radios, 
and flock to newsreels in movie houses 
for the latest reports from the Battle of 
the Bulge, where so many of their cousins, 
uncles, sons, husbands, and fathers were 


fighting. 
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Bomb damage. the result of a 10-day siege of the 101st Airborne Division in Bastogne, Belgium, December 26. 
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As the fighting wore on, some Allied 
units were pushed back, while others held 
their ground. 

Eisenhower met with his top staff. It 
included his old friend from West Point, 
Gen. Omar Bradley; British Field Mar- 
shal Bernard Montgomery; and Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr. Patton had been listed 
as commander of an imaginary army, cre- 
ated to make the Germans think there were 
more Allied troops than there really were. 

Now, Eisenhower gave him the Third 
Army, about 230,000 men strong, and 
ordered it to head for the “Bulge.” Even 
before Eisenhower unleashed him, Patton, 


champing at the bit to command an army, 


was ready for just such an assignment. He 
had already seen to it that the troops were 
ready to go. 

One of the places where German and 
Allied troops clashed was the small Belgian 
town of Bastogne. Soon, thousands of Allied 
troops in Bastogne were surrounded by the 
Germans. Eisenhower sent more troops 
to rescue those encircled. He ordered the 
famed 101st Airborne Division and other 
units to Bastogne. 

When the Germans sent a message demand- 
ing the surrender of the 101st on December 
22, they got a one-word response from its 
commander, Brig. Gen. Anthony McAuliffe: 

“Nuts!” 


This was interpreted by German ofh- 
cers as a more colorful—and negative— 
response to their demand. 

(To hear McAuliffe’s account of his 
response to the German demand for sur- 
render, go to Attp-//research.archives.gov/ 
description/2326663.) 

The day after Christmas, units of Patton’s 
rapidly approaching Third Army finally 
arrived, broke through the German lines, 


and rescued the troops. 
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The fighting would continue for another 
month, but Hitler's last chance at stopping 


the Allies advancing from the west was lost. 


The 26th Division Engineers return to their normal assignments after a brief tour of duty as infantry, January 15, 1945. 


Battle of the Bulge 


° 
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RsAD UAN?ISRS 2ZOUST AIRBORNe DIVISION 
Orfice of the Division Commnender 
zi, Decamber 1944 


“heat's erry sbovt 2ll this, you ask? -e're firhtine = it’s cold - 
we aren’t home. 1] true but whet has the proud -acle Vivision accomplished 


with its worthy comrades of t)e 10th 4«rmored Division, the 705th Tank Destroy 
er battalion and all the rest? Just this: «e have stonpned cold everything 
that has been thrown et us from the orth, “ast, South and est. <6 have 
identifications from four Germin Panzer VYivisions, two Terman Infantry 
Divisions and one Vermen Parachute Vivision. These units, osnearheadin: the 
last desperate Cernan lunye, were heeded straicht west for key voints when. 
the “avle Vivision was hurriedly ordered to stern the advance. Low offect- 
ively this was done will be writton in history; not slone in our Yivision's 
elorious history but in orld history, The ‘ermans actually did surround us 
their radios blared our doos. Their Vormander demanded our surrender in 
the following impudent arro-rance: 

December 22nd 1944 


the U, 4, A, Conmander of the encircled town of bastocne, 


The fortune of war is chanrine. ‘This tine the ¥. 5. 4A, forces in 
and near Bastorne have been encircled by stronr German armored units. -ore 
German armored units*have crossed the river Vurthe near Ortheuville, have 
taken -erahe and reached St. “ubert by passine throurh Hompres-/ibret-Tililet 
Libramont is in German hands. ; 

There is only one possibility to save the encircied &, S, A, Troops 
from total annihilation: hat is the honorable surrender cf the encircled 
town. In order to think it over a tern of two hours will be sranted berin- 
nin with the presentation of this note, 

If this vronorsal should be rejected one “erman “rtiilery Corps 
and six heavy A, -.:+attalions are ready to annihilate the U, 3, A, Troovs 
in snd neer Descente: The order for firine will be given immediately after 
this two hour's tern. 

All the sorious civilian losses caused by this Artillery fire 
would not correspond with the vell known -mericen humanity. 

The German Commander” 


The German Commander received the followince reply: 
22 Vecember 1944 


"To 


"To the Serman Comnander: a4 
os 


_ — 


| ied 


The american Commander” 


allied Lroons.ere counteratteackines in fores. ‘6 continue to hold 
vy holdiay “astomme we assure toe sucegss of the +ilied ~rales. 
Seneral Taylor, will say: “ell Bone?’ 


bastorne. 
~@ Know that our Vivloton Cocmander 


. “6 are civine our country and our loved ones st frome « worthy 
Christmas preseng@end beinr privilered to take part in this zallent feat or 
arms are truly tins dor cureelves 2 -erry Christa, 
: Se - 1 : oa > i f. . ae Ci fs 
e ne Y ip = 


By the end of January 1945, the Allies had 


To learn more about... retaken all the territory lost to the Germans 


* How to find out about and were headed toward Berlin. 


our or a relative’s ; ; 
Y esa a: Meanwhile, the Russians pushed toward 
personal participation in World War II, 


. ‘ Berlin from the east. The war was essen- 
go to www.archives.gov/research/military/ 


wra2huw2-participation nd tially lost for Hitler, and he committed sui- 
cide on April 30. The war in Europe was 
officially over on May 8, 1945. 

The United States suffered 19,276 fatali- 


ties in the Battle of the Bulge, more than in 


* Requesting your military service 
record, go to www.archives.gov/veterans/ 
military-service-recoras/, 

* The real Monuments Men, go to 
wuwarchives. gou/ publications prologwel2013/ any other battle in the war, such as those 


ssammenr/monuments-men. pdf, 


in the Pacific, including Okinawa, Guadal- 
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Left: Brig. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe relayed to 
his troops his response of “NUTS!” to the Ger- 
man demand for surrender, stating that “[B]y hold- 
ing Bastogne we assure the success of the Allied 
armies.” 


Above: Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. (left), pins 
the Distinguished Service Cross on Brig. General 
McAuliffe, commander of the |0Ist Airborne Divi- 
sion under siege at Bastogne, Belgium. 


canal, and Iwo Jima. Overall, the United 
States had 75,000 casualties, while the Ger- 
mans had 80,000 to 100,000 casualties, 
according to the Army Center of Military 
History. 

“The Ardennes campaign of 1944-45 
was only one in a series of difficult engage- 
ments in the battle for Europe,” wrote John 
S.D. Eisenhower, son of the supreme allied 
commander, in his 1969 book, The Bitter 
Woods, noting that there were other cam- 
paigns in the war against the Nazis that 
required extraordinary efforts from com- 
manders and their troops. 

“Nevertheless, it can be said that the 
Ardennes campaign epitomized them all,” 
he added. “For it was here that American 
and German combat soldiers met in the 
decisive struggle that broke the back of the 


Nazi war machine.” @ 
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Shootings on 


Guam 
Charges of Unlawful Assembly 


ana Rioting Followed 
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Camp Security Force personnel pose in front of the 
Master at Arms building, June 8, 1945. They are armed 
with M191 1-type pistols and are wearing police badges. 


()' the night of December 25, 1944, 
a group of 44 African American 
sailors and marines from Guams Naval 
Supply Depot blocked a public highway 
near the capital city of Agana. 

‘These men had reached a boiling point 
after months of mistreatment by white 
officers and sailors on the base, and they 
were determined to take a stand against 
racial injustices they had experienced 
since arriving on the island. 
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They stole two Jeeps and left the base 
without permission, intending to bring 
attention to their mistreatment. The men 
got nine miles from the base before they 
were surrounded by military police. All 44 
men were arrested and charged with unlaw- 
ful assembly and riot. 

Three years earlier, when the United 
States entered World War II in December 
1941, African Americans rushed to support 
the war effort. They purchased war bonds, 
participated in rationing programs, and 
worked in the defense industries. Many 
African American leaders urged others to 
use the wartime activity for the betterment 
of all. The Pittsburgh Courier, a widely cir- 
culated black newspaper, issued a call for 
victory at home and victory abroad to 
defeat fascism in Europe and discrimina- 


tion in America. 


The spark that set eff 
this pretsst was a seriss 
ef three sheotings, 
apparsntly racially 
motivated, in the pre- 
ceding days. 


The “Double V” campaign, as it was 
called, encouraged African Americans to 
support America’s war efforts and bring 
attention to equal rights. The “Double V” 
campaign had the support of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP) and by other black 
newspapers. African Americans also sup- 
ported the war effort by volunteering for 
the armed forces. Thousands of black 
men enlisted in the Army, Navy, Army 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard. They served in segregated noncom- 


bat units and were stationed within the 
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United States, in Europe, and in the Pacific. 
They were assigned to service duties in the 
supply, maintenance, and transportation 
divisions. By 1945, due to the depletion 
of white troops, African American men 
began serving in the infantry and as pilots, 
tankers, medics, and officers. Even black 
women joined the military, in segregated 
auxiliary units. 

The U.S. Navy was slow to accept African 
Americans into general service until 1942. 
For decades the Navy had limited black 
Americans’ service to the rating of mess atten- 
dant, but the secretary of the Navy during 
World War II began to accept more black 
sailors for general service and as noncom- 
missioned officers. The involvement in the 
war created a shortage of manpower, and 
changing attitudes toward race forced naval 
officials to begin allowing African Ameri- 
can men into the Navy. Thousands of black 
men were trained for naval service in segre- 
gated camps around the country. They were 
inspired to join the Navy after hearing about 
the heroics of black sailors Dorie Miller and 
Leonard Roy Harmon. After training, Afri- 
can American sailors were sent to sea or to 
naval ammunition depots as messmen or in 
other menial positions. Black sailors were not 
given an equal opportunity to excel. Much 
as in the other branches of the military they 
experienced racism and harassment and were 
denied leadership positions in the Navy. 


—ero-— 


The Christmas night protest on Guam was 


the culmination of years of racial injustices, 


Top: Seaman First Class M. D. McShore operating a 
fork lift at Guam’s Naval Supply Depot, June 8, 1945. 


Center: Quartermaster Second Class J. H. Crooks 
(left) and Quartermaster Second Class H. E. Fitts 
serving as Junior Officers of the Day during leader- 
ship training at Guam’s supply deport, June 8, 1945. 


Bottom: Working at galley racks made by depot 
sailors at the Guam Naval Depot, June 1945. Afri- 
can Americans were generally assigned to service 
duties in the supply, maintenance, and transporta- 
tion divisions. 
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RECEIVED 


seccleuaihs ae wot seeoe ance mitaicas/ cermicnvens in 18 ”) 9PM 


Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, 
Navy “epartment, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Secretary Forrestal; 


July 16,1949 -p:c2 oF TN 
pal oF THE NAVY 


It is impossible for the averarce civilian to get 
at all the facts in a case such as the one describednin the enclosed 
statement,but if half of what is told us here is true it is a burhing 
disgrace fo the authorities responsible for preserving the principles 
of Democracy and upholding the Constitution of the United States, 


When such a story is broadcast over the 
C.B.S. as this. story was the other day it stirs thousands of Americans 
to anger, Our sons are fighting side by side with Necro Americans. iy son 
wrote me that his'outfit recently was saved by a Negro outfit in a most 
serious situation, Yet a nephew of gaia officer in the ote me 


of sad discrimination against Negro men 


himself, 


é 


ers of the Navy which he has seen 


In the last war I served over-sess for a while 
as chaplain to a Negro outfit,and my admiration of the heroism and 
devotion of those Kegro soldiers under most trying conditions has influenced 


me ever since, 


Every thoughtful Anerican knows that one of our 
most serious problems when the troons cone hone is going to be this matter 
of justice recardless of race or color, The havy has made long strides 
in this war toward eliminating unfair discrinination against Americans 
because of color, The problem,as I well know,is not simple, I have served 
on large troopsships and on a destroyer,so I know something of this 


problem, 


But it wouodd hearten me to get some word from your 
office that the sort of thing described here is being dealt with,and that 
steps are being taken to prevent such insults and injustice being bisited t 
upon men wearing the uniform of their country in such an hour as this, 


file this one, 


SRH/hs 


parr 


Z have another copy of the enclosed so you may 


“Spite 


¢ 


ner 


~ 


t 
- ws 


S. Ralph Harlow of the NAACP wrote to Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal asking for confirmation that 
actions were being taken to eliminate discrimination, that “if half of what is told us here is true, then it is a 


burning disgrace to the authorities responsible.” 


institutional segregation, poor training, and 
limited access to career opportunities in the 
U.S. Armed Forces. 

The spark that set off this protest was a 
series of three shootings, apparently racially 
motivated, in the preceding days. The pro- 
test escalated into violence, the protesters 


were arrested, and a military court of inquiry 
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investigated the incident. The court’s pro- 
ceedings have left a record of the racial ten- 
sions among black and white servicemen at 
the Naval Supply Depot on Guam, in the 
western Pacific Ocean. 

From the beginning, there were tensions 


between white sailors and black marines 


when the all-black 25th Marine Depot 


Company arrived on Guam in August 
1944. African American servicemen were 
forced to stay in segregated housing, per- 
form menial duties, and had their every 
move monitored by white officials. Addi- 
tionally, black sailors and marines endured 
racial slurs, physical abuse, and had to 
function in an oppressive environment. 
Several of the black marines compared the 
unbearable conditions of the naval depot to 


the Jim Crow South. 


Shootings on Christmas Day 
And on Christmas Night 


Just days before Christmas, the simmer- 
ing tensions erupted into violence. Sailors 
and marines, both black and white, kept 
company with native women in Agana, but 
white enlisted men did not like it when 
black men visited the same women. 

On December 22, African American Pvt. 
Elliott J. McMorris, Marine Corps Reserve, 
visited a house in the city to inquire about 
a local woman. A white private, James Lyle 
Perry, told McMorris that the woman did 
not want to see him and he should leave 
the premises. McMorris left, but returned 
30 minutes later with four other black 
The 


advanced toward the house. Perry ordered 


marines. African American men 
the men to halt, but they did not. He then 
fired a semiautomatic rifle at the men, kill- 
ing McMorris. 

The murder of Private McMorris did not 
go unpunished. Private Perry was tried by 
the general court-martial and convicted 
on voluntary manslaughter on January 
23, 1945. He was sentenced to five years 
in prison and given a bad-conduct dis- 
charge. Perry’s sentence was later reduced 
to three years, and then reduced further to 
18 months of probation. 

Two days after McMorris was killed, 
another shooting fanned racial tensions. 
In the early afternoon of December 24, a 
white marine, Pvt. Perry F. Hayes of the 
First Military Police Company, fired a 


pistol into a crowd of African American 
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GFPICE OF TEE SUBOE ADVOCATE . 
asoavnw NAVY DEPARTMENT 
JAGST3HAS: ps OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 28, D.C. 
% July 1945 


VEVORANDIM FOR THE JUDGE ADVOCATR GENERAL? 


Subj: Court of Incuiry in the conduct of enlisted men at the 
Neval Depot, Guam, and resu_ting general courts martial. 


le The two attached ‘etters, one froa Mr. Walter hhite and the 
other from Yr. S. Raloh Harlow, both connected with the NAACP, were 
ref-rred to thts office for prepnration of renlies for the s‘enature 
of the Secretary of the Navy. From an exe™inrtion of the contents 
of thess letters, it annears that the complaints are not directed so 
such towerd the Court of Incuiry and tu: general cours gre t as 
they are to preceding events trat lead up to them, and,sfich the 
writers c'eia nothine was done ebewt—them. Criticism sees to be 
directed toward the adainistration of disc!;line on the Islanc of 
Guam and the persecution of colored sersonnel. 


2. A check hea b-en msde of the general courts martial and the 
court of incuiry referred to. Co'ored versonnel mentioned nave been 
tried and convicted for the offenses as alleged. The court of inauiry 
and other records snow the following relative to the accusations by 
Mr. ahite ane - 


(a) The throwing of a scoke boab into a fuel dump - 


For this offense Ch-rles S. Varlott, Jr., Pyt, waa tried by sumury 
court mar?ial on 24 Januav7y 1945 anc was sentenced to confinenent for 
20 days and one month with extra police duties. The confinement was 
reutted. 


(b) The killings of one nevro serviceian on Christvas 


The facts of this case, briefly stated, are as follows: Janes L. Perry, 


Vofl2c, and a companion were visiting some girls in Arana. Flliott J. 


Mcdarris, Prt, US¥CR, (colored) case to the door and as“ed for "a lady.” 


He wes told to “eave and did leave aft:r the girls told his they. aid 
not want to see hia. Abort trirty nianes Leter Ucloortis and trré or 
four cowvantons (all colored) returned and advanced toward the house. 
They were told to halt by Perry but as they continued to advance toward 
the house Perry picked up a carbine and fired it, killing WcNorris. 
Peary was tried by cenoral court martial an 23 Janunry 1945 end com 
‘victed of  ‘Yoiuntary Manslaughter. He was seitenced to cons inesent 


for five years and a bad-conduct discharge. The coafinement was reduced 


a eens 


JslsITsyASt ps Tho. 


to three years, and further reduced to efrhteen months, and orobstion for 
eferteen monthe es to the remainder of the confinement, if his conduct 
during the peaadning confinarent wes setisfectory. 


(c) Shooting of a nerro on Christras efternoon - 


Tre Court of Inculvy shows thet Perry P. ilaves, Pyvtic, on the afternoon of 
2 Decenber 1944, fired a pistol at come colored eni!:ted ren without 
{ncurias anyone. He was recommended for t:tal by ceneral court martial. 
There is nc record of trial in this office. It is telieved that this 4s 
the case referred to by Ur. Abite althourh not defintely identified as 
such, Vertne Corce ecviser thrt Hares wee civen 10 days confinenent at 
office heors on’ 25 May for ti's offense. 


(d) 


This event was not mentioned efther by Mr. white or Nr. Harlow since it : 
involves tne killing of a white marine by a colored narine. W. R. 

She.ton, Pytle, was shot tillie Goolsby, necro pvtic, on 24 December 
1944. Shelton dSed on 29 Vecenher. Goolshy acs convict«d by ceneral 

court menticl of Voluntary Mansiasuw:htcr on 13 Yerch 19.5 and sentenced 

to confinenent for three years and a bad-conduct discharge. In this con- 
nection {it is to be noted that no miticating action appears to have been 
taken in the case of Goolsby, whereas the confinement in th- case of 

Pecry was reduced to eighteen months if he beheves hirself while con 
fined and put on probstion as to the bad-concuct discharge. 


Shoctin: of Shelton ce cclored cont 


2. During the course of the incuiry Wr. rhite ected as comeel for 
some of the cefencaents. Tha court conducted a very thorough investircs= 
tion of the affeir. Apparently to ineure thet Mr. iihite nes satisfied 
with the incuiry, he was asked: 


Ur. Write, es & oartictpant in the investiection and from 
your observetion of this court of inguiry, would you state 
fror your opinion ar to whether or not tlic invest iv¢*-on 
has been a fl, Srir and ecmolete dnvect{er*ion,/so Ber 
as tas been pos. iblef*. 


To this cuery Ur. White replied: 


"Yes, sir, I cdo so state. IT had plenned at a later point 
in this vrocecure to ;#ke a ststeent to thet effect sbout 
the thorovrhness with which the court has fone inte the 
evirence," 


h. In view of the neture of the canpleints mace by the writers of 


The findings of the January 1945 court of inquiry were reported in a July 1945 memorandum that reveals the extent of the investigation, recounts the circumstances 
of the several Christmas Day shootings on Guam, and identifies some of the servicemen involved (pages | and 2). 


servicemen. No one was injured, but his 
actions heightened tensions between black 
and white sailors and marines. Hayes was 
arrested and charged with unlawful and 
unauthorized possession of a gun in the 
town of Agana. He received 10 days’ con- 
finement but did not have to face a general 
court-martial. 

Later that day, in what was possibly a 
response to the Hayes shooting, a black 
marine, Pvt. Willie Goolsby, shot and killed 
a white marine, Pvt. W. R. Shelton. Goolsby 
was charged with both voluntary manslaugh- 
ter and involuntary manslaughter. A general 
court-martial convicted him for voluntary 


manslaughter on March 13, 1945. He was 
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sentenced to three years’ confinement and 


given a bad conduct discharge. 


Uniawful Assembly and Riot: 
The Christmas Night Riot 


Months of frustration from intimidation 
and unjust violence, combined with these 
recent shootings, set the stage for the Christ- 
mas night riot. 

The African American sailors and marines 
had endured conflict, both verbal and physi- 
cal, with white servicemen and _ officers 
grounded in racial prejudices. The black 
men constantly complained to military ofh- 
cials about unfair discipline policies, a lack 


of African American leadership, and inade- 


quate training. Nothing was done to resolve 
the complaints. 

On the night of December 25, tensions 
over racial segregation, discrimination, and 
harassment peaked. African American sail- 
ors and marines seized two naval supply 
trucks and an assortment of weapons and 
ammunition. | 

The protesting marines and sailors gath- 
ered ona bridge and blocked the main high- 
way in Agana. They refused all orders from 
the military police to disband and return to 
their stations. Several shots were fired from 
both sides. The black men were surrounded 
by military police, arrested, and charged 


with unlawful assembly and riot. 
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Pre SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOY "ION 


A search of the Naval Supply Depot 
warehouse and the living quarters of the 


oe) 
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* FOR THE te black sailors and marines made on Decem- 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE ber 26 found seven .45-caliber pistols, one 
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July 11, 1945 


NAACP CHARGES HALF NOT TOLD IN 
CONVICTION OF 43 NEGRO SAILORS 


New York=--NAACP Secretary Walter White charged Guan authori-g 
tios today with conspicuously failing to reveal tho long sories of 
unprovoked and unpunished attacks which led up to the courts-enartial 
of 43 Negroes attached to tho United States Naval Dopot, convicted of 
chargos inoluding rioting and unlawful assenblye Announoonent of the 
sontenoces, ranging fron four nonths to four years, oano on the hoels 
of Mr. White's radio report Saturday over tho Colunbin Brondoasting 
Byston in which he told of what had taken plece on a Navy Bonrd of 
Inquiry nn which he sorved as defense counsol, invostigating a olash 
betwoen whito Marines and Nogro Navy Base Company porsonnol. In 
raetathal the dotails loading up to tho inoidents which ocourred 
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One of the arrested servicemen admit- 
ted to selling two guns to other sailors and 
marines. Several .45-caliber pistols and one 
.22-caliber pistol were found in the posses- 


sion of three more black marines. 


NAACP Provided Legal Support 
During Court Martial Proceedings 
The 44 arrested men went before a 
court-martial hearing on their actions. The 
island commander ordered the creation 
of a court of inquiry to investigate the 
case and the events leading up to it. Col. 
Samuel A. Woods served as president; Lt. 


Docenber and 26, 1944, Mr, White said: 
: f Comdr. Stanley B. McGune and Lt. Allen 
"For woeks a fow Marines had been throwing bricks, onpt * 
beor ho 3, ond upon threo ooonsicns, hand grenades nnd snoko bonbs G. VanWye were additional members; and 
. into canps ocouplod by Nogro Navy non. When no attonpt was nede 6 
9 athe og to ston tho attacks or punish the attnokora, tho Lt. Comdr. James P. Swift was appointed 
colored nen in dospair dotornined to defend thensclves when noxt 


attacked, 


; "The next assnult tock place a few days later on Christnas — 
Evo whon of whi con d upon colored serviconoe a 
roan thon out cf tho main town on the 4isiand. Shortly after nigh cht. » 
a truckload of white ines went to tho Negro canp charging that one 


of thoir nunbor hnd been hit by a stone thrown by a Nogro Navy nan. 
The Marincs throatened to 'tako the matter into thoir own hands.' On 


Chri vic wes shot anc killod and another 
bd to servic « Those and othor assaults in @ nen 


who had been attacked to tho point that twico thoy wont into town 
to tako vengcancee On ono oocasion they wore turned backs; on tho 
second thoy were arrested, charged with rioting and unlawful assen- 
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Whon the NAACP roquost for a copy of the transoript of 
testimony and findings by tho Board of Inquiry wns turncd down by 
both the Island Conmnander in, Guan and pooperery of the avy FOPro pi Gls.” 
White took the nmattor up personally wi resident Truman in his White 
House oonferonce on May 25th. At that tine tho Prosident pronised, the 
NAACP would bo given tho desirod infornation. The first official 
knowledge however cane in a wire sorvice release, July 11. Accordingly 
the Association has announced renewal of its original request for a 
full report of the testincny ond findings in orcer that the Logal 
Conmittoo can Cetermine procedure to bo taken in behalf of tho 43 con= ; 
victod Nogro sailors. Mr. Whito declarcd in connenting on the ontiro | 
6ituation that, "while tho NAACP nakcs no Gefense for any illesal acta 
which the defondanta may have connitted, we do chargo that these mon 
were goaded by attacks and failure of island authorities to oheok re= 
peitoed physical and verbal attacks on Nogro se’lors or to punish these 
@ttoackora, . i 
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as judge advocate. On Monday, January 1, 
1945, the court of inquiry reconvened. Lt. 
Robert W. Zivnuska, U.S. Naval Reserve, 
served as the counsel for Navy, and Walter 
White, executive director of the NAACP, 


served as counsel for the black sailors and 


marines. 


To learn more about. .. 
* Jackie Robinson's court- 
martial in 1944, go to 


www.archives.gov/publications/pro- 
logue/2008/spring/. 

¢ A World War I “mutiny” by black 
soldiers in South Carolina, go to wwu, 


archives. gov/publications/prologue/2013/ 
summer/. 

¢ African American sailors in an inte- 
grated Civil War Navy, go to 


Defense attorney Walter White of the NAACP. in a press release dated July 11, 1945, emphasized the harsh 
conditions of discrimination at the naval depot and the military's neglect of “the long series of unprovoked and 
unpunished attacks [by white sailors] which led up to the courts-martial of 43 Negroes.” 


www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue/2001/fall/. 
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The NAACP worked as legal support on 
many cases related to racial discrimination 
and injustice. White decided to defend the 
African American sailors and marines after 
receiving several letters about the pending 
court-martial from supporters and family 
members. These letters contained details to 
prove that racial tensions existed between 
white and black servicemen on the Naval 
Supply Depot. White arrived in Guam 
within a week after the arrest of the 44 ser- 
vicemen and began to investigate the cir- 
cumstances that caused the protest and to 
prepare his defense. 

The protest along the Agana highway 
on Christmas night showed that African 
American sailors and marines had reached 
a boiling point over the conduct of white 
servicemen. For example, there were con- 
stant verbal confrontations between white 
sailors and black truck drivers on a daily 
basis. 

Also, many of the African American ser- 
vicemen testified about the various forms 
of intimidation they experienced while on 
duty at the Naval Supply Deport. On one 
occasion, on December 29, three white 
sailors each threw smoke grenades at the 
fuel dump in an attempt to scare the black 
servicemen who worked there. The ser- 
vicemen complained to military officials 
about the harassment, but no actions were 
ever taken. 

Defense counsel White wanted to prove 
that months of racial segregation, verbal and 
physical abuse, and unequal opportunities 
had led to the protest on the Agana highway. 
Witness testimonies supported his argu- 
ments. While under oath, white servicemen 
admitted to using racially insensitive terms 
including “nigger” and “jiggaboo” in the 
company of their fellow white counterparts. 
These white servicemen also stated that they 
never used this language in the presence of 
“colored” troops. 

Additionally, several white officers and 
members of the military police acknowl- 


edged during the court-marital hearing 


The Christmas Shootings on Guam 


that they had received complaints from 
African American sailors and marines 
about racial discrimination and _harass- 
ment. In reports, memorandums, and 
testimony, white servicemen and military 
police maintained that there was racial 
segregation, but there was no evidence of 
organized racial discrimination. The evi- 
dence presented during the trial supported 
the claims that there were isolated inci- 
dents of racial violence from both white 


and black sailors and marines. 


Court of Inquiry Dismisses 
Charges of Racism, Harassment 

The unlawful assembly and riot hearings 
became more of a case about racism and 
harassment in the U.S. Navy than the actual 
riot and shootings. After reviewing all the 
facts in the case, the court of inquiry ended 
its 25-day proceedings on January 30, 1944, 
and issued its opinion. 

Lieutenant Commander Swift and the 
other members of the court stated that the 
unlawful assembly and riot was indirectly 
motivated by interracial conflicts between 
black and white servicemen. The court, 
however, dismissed allegations of racial dis- 
crimination and harassment, stating that 
there was no substantial evidence to support 
the accusations. 

The judge advocate did not ignore the fact 
that some forms of racial discrimination did 
exist on the supply depot, but it could not 
find proof that it was organized or identify 
anyone who was guilty of the accusations. 
The court did suggest that there might be a 
need for more training for all military per- 
sonnel on these types of racial issues and 


concerns. 


All of the 44 African American sailors 
and marines were court-martialed for their 
involvement with the Christmas night riot. 
They were found guilty of leaving their sta- 
tions without permission and stealing weap- 


ons and ammunition from the Naval Supply 


Depot warehouse. All were sentenced to sev- 
eral years in prison. 

The court of inquiry proceedings for the 
unlawful assembly and riot charge against 
African American 


showed that there were deeper issues of race 


sailors and = marines 


and racism evident at the Guam depot. 

The protest that took place on Christmas 
1944 highlighted the injustices that black mili- 
tary personnel endured during their service in 
World War II. This particular event, however, 
showed that both black and white soldiers 
were guilty of racial violence and harassment. 
Walter White and the NAACP continued to 
fight on behalf of the 44 convicted men. 


The organization brought a complaint 
to the Department of the Navy and to the 
White House about the court of inquiry’s 
findings relating to discrimination and 
harassment. The pressure on the home front 
was successful. The guilty verdicts were over- 
turned, and all the black men were released 


from prison in 1946. 


Notre ON SOURCES 


The account of the black sailors and marines is 
told through Judge Advocate General “Spot” files. 
The records of case number 35227, “Unlawful 
Assembly and Riot and Attending Circumstances 
which occurred at the Naval Supply Depot, 
Guam, Marianas Naval Air Station Islands,” are 
located in Records of the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General (Navy), 1799 to 1950, Record 
Group 125, in the National Archives at College 
Park, Maryland. These records contain memo- 
randums, administrative notes, letters, court 
proceedings documents, and general summaries. 
They were created by high-ranking naval officers, 
including Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
and Capt. H. A. Sailor, court of inquiry officials, 
and Walter White of the National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). 


Tina L. Ligon is an archivist at 
the National Archives at Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. She has a 
Ph.D. in history from Morgan 
State University. Tina also has a 
master's degree in history from North Carolina Cen- 
tral University, a master’s of library science degree 
from the University of Maryland, and two bachelor’s 
degrees from the University of Cincinnati. 
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Knowing other pieces of information such as land ownership 
can also help you in your research. Deeds and federal land 
records can give us ideas of where people lived during certain 
times. And if they owned land, they are more likely to have 
made a will that might identify children’s names. 

Look into not only where they went or came from, but 
why they moved. Locating migration routes can uncover 
information on family relationships, not only how ancestors 
met one another but also how some lines interconnect. 

Let's start with a simple example of a migration study 
by using a census record to look at a family that moved a 
relatively short distance, from Ohio to Iowa. Federal census 
records are easy to use because a number of websites have 


made complete indexes available. 


WHAT CAN A SINGLE 
CENSUS SHEET TELL US? 

Israel Goodman, born in Pennsylvania in 1824, moved with 
his parents, Jacob and Roseanna Goodman, to Ohio in the 
1830s.* He married his wife, Elizabeth Finley, in Delaware, 
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A Revolutionary War pension file cover for Martha Ide, widow of 
Israel Ide. Pension files can provide early family information, including 


place of birth for the soldier, wife, and childfen. 
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Israel Goodman is recorded in the 1850 lowa census as residing in 
Richland, Mahasha County, with his wife, Elizabeth, and their five children. 


Ohio, in 1845.‘ On the 1860 census, they are living in 
Richland, Mahasha County, Iowa.’ The census tells us their 
children’s names, ages, and places of birth. Samuel was born 
in Ohio in 1848, Charles in Ohio in 1849, Rosanna about 
1852, Israel junior in 1854, and Elizabeth in lowa in 1857. 
We can therefore deduce that the family moved from Ohio 
to Iowa between 1854 and 1857. 

Further research in Delaware located a civil suit for 
nonpayment of a debt by Israel in 1855. The debt was 
not settled until 1856, so we can further assume that the 
family did not leave Delaware, Ohio, until 1856. 

A more complicated story revolves around Gideon 
Spencer Wells, who was born in Peacham, Vermont, in 
1809.° He first married Eliza Gilbert, in Forestville, New 
York, in 1834 and ended up in Wheatland, Michigan, 
in time for the 1840 census.’ Why did he leave Vermont 
for Michigan; what route did he travel to get there; and 
why Michigan rather than some other midwestern state? 

One of Gideon’ sons wrote down the family history as 
far as he knew it. He included some interesting tidbits that 
answer some of the whys of Gideon’ travels. He says, “From 
this Michigan home during the fall and winter about 1845 
or 4G, a visit was made to relatives in New York and Vermont, 
the trip being in an ordinary farm wagon drawn by a bay and 
white team. The writer, with his older brother Gilbert, was left 
at Knowlesville, New York, with their maternal grandmother 
and Aunt Maria Gilbert, while our parents made the balance 


of the trip to Vermont and return.” 


WHAT ROUTE DID 
GIDEON TAKE? 
Gideon must have traveled through upper Vermont, 


through New York, to Forestville, in the southwestern 
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corner of New York, where he married Eliza Gilbert, and 
ended up in Wheatland, Michigan. The family history 
tells us his wife's mother and sister lived in Knowlesville, 
New York, near Lake Ontario in Orleans County, and 
that in 1852 Gideon married his second wife, Rachel 
Hall, in Geneva, Ontario County, New York. He died 
in Wheatland, Michigan, in 1894. And his life was far 
from settled! 

A map shows us that it is a fairly straight shot from 
Peacham, Vermont, to Forestville, New York. In fact, 
the line goes right through Geneva, New York. His trip 
to Wheatland, overland in a wagon, would be more 
circuitous as he needed to avoid Lake Erie. But why leave 
Vermont in the first place? 

Finding the answer takes a little more research. Using 
a wide variety of secondary sources, including histories 
of Vermont and Peacham as well as books on migration 
history, we can discover some interesting facts.? 

Vermont lost quite a bit of its population during 
the 1830s and 1840s for a number of reasons, one 
being that the small-acreage farmers were bought out 
by large landowners. Vermont was right in the middle 
of a wool boom, and sheep farmers needed larger 
acreages. Vermont was also experiencing problems due 
to the “gradual exhaustion of [their] natural resources” 
including game, dwindling forests, and soil problems. 
The federal government had also started to promote 
western expansion, and newspapers extolled the merits 
of the west for settlement. Prospective settlers were urged 
to go west for cheap, fertile land and a healthier climate.’ 


Often, people do not move independently but as part 
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Land registration 
certificate for Gideon 
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[Saginaw] District, 
Michigan, |836, for 
120 acres for $150. 
Wells and others 

may have migrated to 
Michigan at that time 
for cheap land prices. 
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In 1840, Gideon 
Wells lived in 


Wheatland, Michigan, 


as shown in the 

1840 census (line 
17), with his wife 
and two children. 


Where'd They Go? 
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of a community. Check surnames on the census for both 
where your family began and where they ended up. 
For example, the 1820 census for Peacham, Vermont, 
shows 112 different surnames including Shaw, Robbins, 
Johnson, Gregory, Eastman, Bailey, and Burbank. When 
we look at the 1840 census in Wheatland, Michigan, we 
find these same eight among 118 surnames, indicating 


that Gideon probably did not move alone."' 


HOW DID GIDEON 
GET TO MICHIGAN? 

Many Vermonters went west via an all-water route: 
steamboats to Whitehall on Lake Champlain or packet 
boats to Troy or Buffalo, and even on to Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Green Bay. Railroads were not a major factor before 
1840 since there were very few of them, and most went only 
a short distance. However, there was a complex network 
of “post roads” by this time. And we know from the Wells 
genealogy that Gideon probably traveled on land.'” 

What is a post road? 

The simplest definition is a road that links two towns. 
This system of roads was started in 1806 when the U.S. 


Government created a select committee on post roads 
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under the U.S. Post Office. Post roads were created and 
maintained to carry the mail from one town to another." 

But why Michigan? One reason Gideon and others from 
Peacham, Vermont, may have chosen Michigan was because 
land was cheap. In 1820, Congress passed the first federal 
land sales act. Federal land records are one of the most 
complete and underutilized records available from the federal 
government. Some researchers may think that because they 
do not have any ancestors who “homesteaded,” land records 
would be of no interest. Since the first homestead act wasn’t 
passed until 1862, technically Gideon did not homestead, 
but he did purchase land from the public domain."* 

When your ancestor purchased public domain lands 
determines under which land act the General Land Office 
(GLO) recorded it. The Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM), formed after the General Land Office, was the 
agency responsible for the creation and maintenance of 
these records. Land entry papers are records created by the 
GLO to record land patents. These records relate only to 
the 30 states in which public domain lands were available." 

Beginning in 1783, the United States began selling 
land to raise money. Around 1800, they started a credit 


system through which entrymen could purchase land 
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on credit, but this system ended in 1820. These early 
files give information including buyer's name, residence 
at the time of purchase, date of purchase, number of 
acres purchased, land description, summary of credit 
payments, and volume and page number of the entry. 
The 1820 Cash Sale Act meant buyers had to pay cash 
for the land, and these records contain about the same 
information except the summary of credit payments. 
Gideon purchased his land under this act. 


WHERE CAN RESEARCHERS 
LOCATE LAND RECORDS? 

First, go to www.glorecords.blm.gov. The database there 
includes the original patents. Gideon Wells's patents 
show his residence when he filed the cash claims and 
the description of the lands. The 1839 patent shows his 
residence as Genesee County, Michigan, but the more 
interesting 1838 patent shows his residence as Orleans 
County, New York, perhaps living with his in-laws in 
Knowlesville. ‘Ihe GLO database also has the actual plat 
books with descriptions of the lands patented. Gideon’s 
lands were called “bushy, fallow timber lands,” so he 
probably needed a wagonload of goods to sustain his 
family while he improved the lands. 

And the improvements on the lands can be gauged 
in the census schedules. In 1850, his land was valued at 
only $1,200, but by 1860 it had risen in value to $3,600, 
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and by 1870 was up to $7,200.'° We might also check 
Nonpopulation Census Schedules for Michigan, 1850- 
1880 (National Archives Microfilm Publication T1164), 
to get specifics on his crops and farm products as well as 
his improvements. 

Military pension files are a valuable source for 
migration research. For example, Andrew Park’s records 
show that he was born in 1824 in what was then 
Blackwell, Monongalia County, Virginia, now part of 
West Virginia. He enlisted in the Army at Lafayette, 
Indiana, in 1847 and served in the Mexican War. He 
was discharged at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, in 1849. 
And he died in Indianola, Iowa, in 1894."” 

The Register of Enlistments provides us with his 
place of birth, height, weight, age, physical description, 
and occupation as well as when and where he enlisted, 
regiment, and date and place of discharge.'* His pension 
file tells us that after his discharge, he went to Cocomo, 
Howard County, Indiana, before moving to Iowa. It also 
gives his discharge place and tells us that he received 160 
acres of bounty land for his service, which is probably 
why he moved to Iowa. His widow, Amanda Judkins, 
tells us on her application that they were married in Alto, 
Howard County, Indiana, on August 1, 1849, and lived 
as husband and wife until his death on March 4, 1894, in 
Indianola. She states again that he had received a bounty 


land warrant and that he received a pension for his service 
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An Army Register of 
Enlistments shows 
that Andrew Park of 
Monongalia, Virginia 
(line 17), enlisted at 
Lafayette, Indiana, in 
1847 at age 22. 


Andrew Park's 
signed declaration 
for a Mexican War 
pension provides his 
date of marriage as 
August |, 1849, and 
states that he had 
received a bounty 
land warrant for 160 
acres of land. 
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Where'd They Go? 


until his death. And luckiest of all, she gives us her place 
and date of birth—June 27, 1832, in Wilmington, Ohio." 

The National Archives holds records of bounty land 
warrant applications in Record Group 15, Records of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, in hard copy only, not 
yet digitized. An index of soldiers’ surnames is currently 
in progress; to date surnames beginning with the letters 
A through J are complete. Someone looking into the case 
of Andrew Park would need to do some extra research 


to locate his record since Park did not record his bounty 


land warrant number. The description in the Online 
Public Access database (OPA) tells us that the warrants 
are arranged in alphabetical order by veteran’s surname, 
so that should make them easier to search.”° 

It is possible to find out not only when and where our 
ancestors moved but also to gain some insight into why they 
went where they did and what route they may have followed. 
While it is not always possible to fill in all the details from 
federal records, land, census, and military records can give 


us important information into our ancestors’ migrations. J 


Norte ON SOURCES 


' Martha Ide, widow's pension application #W21431, Revolutionary 
War Pension and Bounty-Land Warrant Application Files (National 
Archives Microfilm Publication M804A, roll 1389), Records of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs Record Group (RG) 15. 

? Jacob Goodman household, page 305, Fifth Census United States, 
1830 (National Archives Microfilm Publication M19, roll 143), 
Records of the Bureau of the Census, RG 29. 

> The family is found in the 1830 census in the South Ward of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and in the 1840 census in Delaware Township, 
Delaware County, Ohio, p. 231, Sith Census of the United States, 1840 
(National Archives Microfilm Publication M704, roll 391), RG 29. 

* Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR) Delaware City 
Chapter, “Early Marriage Records of Delaware Co., Ohio” (Delaware, 
OH: DAR, 1940. 

> Israel Goodman household, Mahasha County, lowa, population 
schedules, Richland Township, p. 53, dwelling 382, family 373, 
Publication M653, roll 334), RG 29. 

® Unpublished Wells genealogy, p. 2 (in author's possession). 

” Gideon Wells household, Genesee County, Michigan, population 
schedules, Wheatland township, p. 64, Sixth Census of the United 
States, 1840 (National Archives Microfilm Publication M704, roll 
205), RG 29. 

* Unpublished Wells genealogy. 

» Its now possible to find many local histories and genealogy-related 
books online at sites such as Google Books and Heritage Quest. 

"© Lewis D. Stilwell, Migration from Vermont (Rutland, VT: 
Academy Books, 1948), pp. 151-153, 157-159, 183. 

"' Population schedules, Caledonia County, Vermont, town of 
Peacham, pp. 395-406, Fourth Census of the United States, 1820 
(National Archives Microfilm Publication M33, roll 127), RG 29; 
population schedules, Genesee County, town of Wheatland, pp. 
64-75, Sixth Census of the United States, 1840 (National Archives 
Microfilm publication M704, roll 205), RG 29. 

? Stillwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 185. 

'§ Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 1816-1946, 
Records of the U.S. Senate, RG 46, National Archives and Records 
Administration. Use our Online Public Access (OPA) to locate specific 

'* For more information on why many Vermonters, as well as other 
New Englanders, migrated to Michigan, see Stewart H. Holbrook, 
“The Land of Michigandia,” in The Yankee Exodus; An Account of 
Migration from New England, (NY: McMillan Co., 1950), pp. 77-96. 

'* Most books on land research have complete explanations of the 
differences between state land states and public land states and list 
which states go into each category. See E. Wade Home, Land and 


Property Research in the United States, (Salt Lake City: Ancestry, 1997), 
pp. 59-60, for state land states; pp. 101-102 for federal (or public) 
land states. For further information on the General Land Office and 
to Genealogical Research in the National Archives, (Washington, DC: 
National Archives Trust Fund Board, 2000), pp. 287-291. 

'€ Gideon Wells household, Hillsdale County, Michigan, population 
schedules, Wheatland Township, p. 483, dwelling 183, family 186, 
Seventh Census of the United States, 1850 (National Archives Microfilm 
Publication M432, roll 351); Gideon Wells household, 1860 U.S. 
Township, p. 181, dwelling 1303, family 206, Eighth Census of the 
United States, 1860 (National Archives Microfilm Publication M653, 
roll 543); Spencer Wells household, Hillsdale County, Michigan, 
population schedules, Wheatland Township, p. 531, dwelling 187, 
family 189, Ninth Census of the United States, 1870 (National Archives 
Microfilm, Publication M593, roll 673). 

” Entry for Andrew Park, Registers of Enlistment in the Regular 
Army, Mexican War Enlistments, vol. 45, p. 198 (National Archives 
Microfilm Publication M233, roll 23), Records of the Adjutant 
General's Office, 1780’s-1917, RG 94. Andrew Park pension file, 
Series 7.2, Pension and Bounty Land Application Files based upon 
service prior to the Civil War, Mexican War, in order by surname of 
soldier, Records of the Veterans Administration, RG 15. One of the 
affidavits filed by his widow gave his date and place of death. 

'§ The Register of Enlistments is available both on microfilm at 
various National Archives facilities and online at Ancestry.com. 

'’ Mexican War service and pension files are indexed on Ancestry. 
com, but the actual records are not yet digitized and must be ordered 
from the National Archives. On wwu.archives.gov, click on the Shop 
Online box, and then use the Order Reproductions service. 

* Volunteers at the National Archives in Washington, D.C., are 
compiling an index of bounty land warrant applications in RG 15 
and have currently indexed soldiers’ surnames beginning with letters A 
through J. The database is available in the Washington, D.C., research 
room and on Fold3.com. The surrendered bounty land warrants are in 
the Records of the Bureau of Land Management, RG 49. 


Jean Nudd is an archivist with the National 
Archives at Boston. She is an avid genealogist and 
lectures frequently on using federal records and 
doing genealogy. She has given presentations to 
the Federation of Genealogical Societies in Bos- 
ton, New England Regional Genealogical Conferences, and the Ohio 
Genealogical Society's annual conference, among many others. 
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MADISON S GIFT 


BY KEITH DONOHUE 


The structure of Madison’s Gift is one of the most interesting 
parts of the book. How did you decide to build it around 
these five key partnerships in Madison's life? 

I was drawn to Madison because he was such a pivotal figure in 
America’s early history, yet so often seems to recede from view. Many 
of his contemporaries were more charismatic (Washington, Jefferson) 
or simply noisier (Hamilton, Adams). Madison, it seemed to me, 
was the fellow in the back room getting the real work done, not the 
one getting the credit—for the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the 
Federalist essays, founding the Republican Party, even the War of 
1812 (for which he got lots of blame and not so much credit). 

The more I read and thought about it, I realized that 
Madison was comfortable with not being out front and actually 
followed a conscious strategy of partnering with complementary 
personalities. As one longtime Madison friend noted, he was 
“ever mindful of what was due from him to others.” That's not 
a dominant quality in most political leaders, who trend to the 
narcissism end of the personality spectrum. The whole notion of 
partnership was central to Madison's personality and his career. 
He liked working with others and was adept at it. He was not 
a total “alpha male” character, which makes him even more 
interesting at a time when American leaders are having a hard 


time working together. 


Madison's politics seemed to undergo radical changes over the 
course of his public career? What happened? 

Every student of Madison has to grapple with three tough 
questions. Some writers portray Madison as consistently 
following a single political philosophy through his remarkably 


long public career. That model, however, doesn’t fit his career 
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very well. He was sometimes surprised by events that caused him 
to reconsider his previous positions, which he then modified 
to match real-world experience. He was, after all, a practicing 
politician who had to address public issues as a legislative leader, a 
cabinet secretary, and then President. 

On the question of the powers of the national government, 
Madison did not foresee that the new Constitution could be 
stretched to support as centralized and energetic a financial system 
as Hamilton created through Washington's first administration. 
Madison despised that financial system, which allowed New York 
financiers with inside information to enrich themselves while the 
nation endured a number of terrifying financial panics. (Sound 
familiar?) Madison insisted in 1791 that the Constitution was 
never intended to support such a financial structure. Over the 
next 20-plus years, however, Madison experienced the virtues 
of Hamilton's Bank of the United States as well as tremendous 
frustration in trying to fight a war with inadequate revenues, a 
broken financial system, untrained state militias, and a very small 
navy. Madison concluded that the bank was a good idea after 
all, and that a standing army and navy were essential to preserve 
American sovereignty. (The other two tough Madison questions? 
His views on state rights, and his lifelong dependence on slave 
labor despite his belief that slavery was immoral and potentially 
fatal to the American republic.) 


Madison's later relationship with Jefferson seems to be key to 
understanding them both. What forged such a bond between 
these two Founders? 

They had so much in common. They grew up 30 miles apart 
in the Virginia Piedmont country. Each was the eldest son of 
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a very rich man and inherited great wealth, including a lot of 
slaves. And each was a really smart bookworm, fascinated with 
government and committed to personal liberty. It would have 
been more remarkable if they had not become such close friends 
and allies. 

They first met when serving in the Virginia state government 
in 1779—Jefferson as governor, Madison on his executive 
council. Both were young enough for their eight-year age 
difference to hold them somewhat apart. When they were 
reunited in Philadelphia in 1783, shortly after Jefferson's wife 
died, they met more as peers, as two single gentlemen who 
simply could not seem to get enough of each other’s company. 
Their correspondence ranged over most fields of human 
thought and activity, including natural sciences, government, 
economics, industry, and agriculture. It’s somewhat reassuring 
that it was not always a love fest—on occasion, one might 
dismiss the other's idea a bit curtly—but 
it was mostly an extraordinarily intimate 
meeting of minds and personalities. John 
Quincy Adams, who worked with both 
and who did not pass out compliments 
lightly, wrote of Madison and Jefferson 
that “the mutual influence of these 
two mighty minds upon each other is 
a phenomenon, like the invisible and 


mysterious movements of the magnet in 


the physical world.” 


A fascinating thread in the book is 
Madison's partnership with Monroe— 
from Virginia friends to political 
rivals to Monroe's service in the fourth 
President's cabinet. How did Madison 
overcome their earlier difficulties to 
come to rely so heavily on Monroe? 

Madison and 
opportunities to fall out from each other. In January 1789, 


Monroe’ had two 


Monroe ran against Madison for a seat in the First Congress. 
Madison won the race handily and seems to have borne 
no ill will toward the younger man thereafter. Monroe was 
an affable, direct person, which surely helped smooth over 
the confrontation. Their later contretemps was much more 
rancorous. Monroe, as U.S. minister to England, negotiated 
a treaty in 1806 on maritime and trade issues. President 
Jefferson and Secretary of State Madison hated the treaty and 
immediately consigned it to the dustbin. Monroe was so deeply 
offended that he allowed his name to be placed in nomination 
against Madison in the presidential race of 1808, and the two 
old friends neither spoke nor exchanged correspondence for 
two years. The rupture healed for largely practical reasons. In 
1811, Madison needed Monroe in his cabinet as secretary of 


state; Monroe longed to be in high office; and enough time 
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had passed that Monroe was willing to ignore his injured pride. 
And, of course, Madison remained “ever mindful” of what was 


due from him to Monroe. 


The National Archives—through the NHPRC—has long 
supported the publication of the documentary editions 
of the papers of the Founders, including Founders Online. 
And you relied as well upon the Documentary History of 
the Ratification. How did the availability of these materials 
online change your research and writing process? 

I am a huge fan of Founders Online, which fundamentally 
changed my research and writing in large ways and small. Most 
obviously, I could view most of the correspondence of Madison 
and his contemporaries from home. Though I live in the 
Washington area and can get to the Library of Congress, working 
from home saves me two hours a day in commuting time. Also, 
with Founders Online I can copy and paste 
passages that I want to quote, which reduces 
the donkey work of transcription and also 
eliminates the inevitable transcription 
errors. Finally, Founders Online is especially 
valuable in the final stages of preparing 
the manuscript, when you look back over 
your research notes and realize something 
about the source material that your notes 
dont reveal. Is that because the source 
document didn’t say anything about the 
subject, or because your notes are lousy? 
Every history writer keeps a list of questions 
or problems like that to be addressed. With 
Founders Online, you can double-check 
those problems very readily. Convenience 


matters. 


What was the biggest surprise you 
uncovered in your research? 

This was my first attempt to study a female historical figure— 
Dolley Madison—and I enjoyed it tremendously. Some of 
that pleasure may be attributed to Dolley herself; she was an 
interesting and engaging figure. But some of my reaction was due 
to the different experiences of women during the early American 
period and their different ways of writing and talking about those 
experiences. Dolley gushed about her feelings, about her beloved 
relatives and friends, about her annoying slaves, and about 
the world around her. I felt that 1 was looking through a new 
window. Sure, Dolley sometimes kept her own eye on history 
(notably in a letter describing how she saved the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of Washington from British troops intent on burning the 
White House). Nevertheless, the experience made me even more 
frustrated by the relative paucity of historical record of women’s 
lives, and more sensitive to the importance of reclaiming it, even 


for people like me who write a lot about Dead White Men. 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For up-to-date event information, consult our 
Calendar of Events. The free Calendar is available 
from the Foundation for the National Archives, 
Calendar of Events (Room G-12), 700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW 20408, or on the web at www.archives- 
foundation. org/signup/. 


Permanent exhibit. “The Public Vaults.” National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Permanent exhibit. “Records of Rights.” Rubenstein 
Gallery. National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Through January 5. Featured Document 
Display: Gen. Anthony McAuliffe’s 1944 Christmas 
Message to his Troops. National Archives Building. 
202-357-5000. 


Through February 4. Featured Document: George 
Washington's First Annual Message to Congress. 
National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


February 5—March 4. Featured Document: Records 
from Louis Zamperini’s incredible World War II 
story. National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


March 5—April 29. Featured Document: Dr. Leale’s 
report on the Lincoln Assassination. National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 


Opening March 6. Exhibit: “Spirited Republic.” 
Lawrence E O’Brien Gallery. National Archives 
Building. 202-357-5000. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Continuing exhibit. “World War 11 Remembered: 
Leaders, Battles & Heroes.” Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


Continuing exhibit: “Be Ye Men of Valour: Allies of 
World War II.” Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 


January 24. Battle of the Bulge 70th Anniversary, 
Visitors Center Auditorium. Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


January 25. Winter Film Festival: Patch Adams. 
Visitors Center Auditorium. Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


February 1. Winter Film Festival: What Dreams May 
Come. Visitors Center Auditorium. Eisenhower 


Library. 785-263-6700. 
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February 8. Winter Film Festival: Lee Daniels’ The 
Butler. Visitors Center Auditorium. Eisenhower 
Library. 785-263-6700. 


March 26. Lecture: “A Conversation About John 
Eisenhower,’ Mitch Yockelson. Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 


March 31. 
Relations President,” 
Library. 785-263-6700. 


The Public 
Pam Parry. Eisenhower 


Lecture: “Eisenhower: 


The World War Il exhibit at the Eisenhower Library. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


February 5. Lecture: James Thrush, Gerald R. Ford 
Journalism Prize Winner for Reporting on the 
Presidency. Ford Library. 734-205-0555. 


March 17. Lecture: David Holmes, Faith of the 
Founding Fathers. Ford Library. 734-205-0555. 


Continuing exhibit: “The Remarkable Life and 
Times of Gerald and Betty Ford.” Ford Library. 
734-205-0555. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


January 22. Author lecture: Sheila McCauley Keys 
and Eddie Allen, Jr., Our Auntie Rosa: The Family 
of Rosa Parks Remembers Her Life and Lessons. Carter 
Library. 404-865-7100. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Continuing exhibit: Civil War objects from the 
museum collection. Johnson Library. 512-721- 
0200. 


Continuing exhibit; “Civil Rights.” Johnson Library. 
512-721-0200. 


February 25. Lecture: “An Evening with David 
Axelrod.” Call for information. Johnson Library. 
512-721-0200. 


March 10. Lecture: “An Evening with Garry Wills.” 
Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


March 26. Lecture: “An Evening with Joseph 
Califano, Jr. and Bob Schieffer.” Johnson Library. 
512-721-0200. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Continuing exhibit: “Yo the Brink: JFK and the 
Cuban Missile Crisis.” Kennedy Library. 866-]FK- 
1960. 


February 18. Performance: Benkadi Drum and 
Dance. Register to attend. Kennedy Library. 866- 
JFK-1960. 


March 14. Performance: The Irish Balladeers. Register 
to attend. Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 


Teachers workshops: Information at www.archives. 
gov/education/professional-development/boston.html. 
Call to register. National Archives at Boston. 781- 
663-0126. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 


Continuing exhibit: “Spotlight on Art Educators.” 
Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


Continuing exhibit: “Conquering Cancer: A 
Commitment for the Ones We Love.” Bush Library. 
979-691-4000. 


Opening March 16. Exhibit: “Texas A&M Forest 
Service.” Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


Through February 1. Exhibit: “Offshore Drilling: The 
Promise of Discovery.” Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


January 29. Livestream: Reading Discovery 
Featuring First Lady Barbara Bush. Bush Library. 
979-691-4000. 


February 19. Livestream: Celebrate Presidents Day with 
George Washington. Bush Library. 979-691-4000. 


March 28. College Station Easter Celebration. Bush 
Library. 979-691-4000. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


January 15. Lecture: “The Ford Class—The 
Next Generation: The Evolution of U.S. Aircraft 
Carriers.” Retired Vice Admiral David Architzel. 
Ford Museum. 616-254-0400. 
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An educator at the Bush Library's Art Educators exhibit. 


Continuing exhibit: “Growing Up Grand.” Ford 
Museum. 616-254-0400. 


Continuing exhibit. “Taking the Seas: The Rise 
of the U.S. Aircraft Carrier.” Ford Museum. 
616-254-0400. 


February 4. Black History Month Lecture: Fred 
McClure. Ford Museum. 616-254-0400. 


February 10. Author Lecture: Howard Willens, 
History Will Prove Us Right: Inside the Warren 
Commission Report on the Assassination of John F. 
Kennedy. Ford Museum. 616-254-0400. 


HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


Continuing exhibit. “A New Deal for a New 
Generation.” Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


January 30. FDR Birthday Event: Rose Garden 
Ceremony. Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


Teacher Development Workshops. Call for infor- 
mation. Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 


INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 

Through February 22. Exhibit: “Read My Pins: The 
Madeleine Albright Collection.” ‘Truman Library. 
816-268-8200. 


February 14. “Talkin’ Truman.” Truman Library. 
816-268-8200. 


February 28. National History Day contest. Truman 
Library. 816-268-8200. 


MORROW, GEORGIA 


Ongoing. Workshops for American history teachers. 
Call for information. National Archives at Adanta. 
770-968-2100. 


Events 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


February 5. Author Lecture: “Cold War Modernists,” 
Prof. Greg Barnhisel. Call to register. National 
Archives at New York City. 866-840-1752. 


February 18. Author Lecture: “Harlem's Rattlers and 
the Great War,” Prof. Sammons. National Archives 
at New York City. 866-840-1752. 


Opening February 15. Exhibit: “New York on the 
Record: Spirited Republic.” National Archives at 
New York City. 866-840-1752. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


February 4, 11, 18, 25. Online Seminar. “Primarily 
“Teaching Online.” Information and times: wwuarchives. 
govleducation/distance-learning/professional-development. 
html. National Archives at Seattle. 206-336-5115. 


March 26. Online Workshop: “Introduction 
to Creating on DocsTeach.Org.” Information 
and times: www.archives.gov/education/distance- 
learning/professional-development.html. National 
Archives at Seattle. 206-336-5115. 


SIMI VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Continuing exhibit: “The Berlin Wall.” Reagan 
Library, 800-410-8354. 


Continua Lbir “Amazing biles The 
Ultimate Car Exhibit.” Reagan Library. 800-410-8354. 


Continuing exhibit: “California: Remember Our 
Fallen.” Reagan Library. 800-410-8354. 


February 16. Annual President's Day Celebration. 
Reagan Library. 800-410-8354. 


An exhibit on the Berlin Wall at the Reagan Library. 


WEST BRANCH, IOWA 


Continuing exhibit: “America’s First Ladies.” Hoover 
Library. 319-643-5301. 


Through March 22. Exhibir. “The Signature of 
Baseball.” Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


January 19. Lecture: “The History of Civil Rights in 
Iowa,” Michael Zahs. Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


February 16. Lecture: “How lowa Met Baseball,” 
John Leipa. Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


March 7, 14, 21. Saturday afternoon baseball mov- 
ies. Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


GENEALOGY EVENTS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Genealogy workshops are conducted throughout 
the year. For up-to-date information, consult the 
monthly Calendar of Events and www.archives.gov/ 
research/genealogylevents/. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


January 10. “Treats, Treasures, and the Gift of 
History.” Call to register. National Archives at 
Chicago. 773-948-9001. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


February 6. “Nonpopulation Census Records 1850- 
1880.” National Archives at Fort Worth. 817-831-5620. 


February 21. “Genealogy 101.” National Archives at 
Fort Worth. 817-831-5620. 


March 3-5. “Citizen Archivist.” National Archives 
at Fort Worth. 817-831-5620. 


March 6. “HERstory: Women in the Records of 
the National Archives.” National Archives at Fort 
Worth. 817-831-5620. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


March 10. Finding Family: “Introduction to 
Genealogy at the National Archives.” National 
Archives at New York City. 866-840-1752. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


February 12, March 12. “Meet for Lunch at the 
Brick Wall.” Call to register. National Archives at 
Seattle. 206-336-5115. 


January 22. Online Workshop: “Searching the 
National Archives Online Catalog.” Register 
online. Information at wwiw.archives.govleduca- 
tion/distance-learning/professional-development. 


html. National Archives at Seattle. 206-336-5115. 
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NEWS & NOTICES 


E-Records Officially Federal Records Under New 
Law Signed by Obama 

President Barack Obama has signed legislation that expands 
the definition of federal records to clearly include electronic 
records—the first change in the Federal Records Act since 1950. 
It also confirms that federal electronic records are to be transferred 
to the Archives in electronic form. 

By focusing more directly on electronic records, the measure 
complements efforts by the National Archives and the Office 
of Management and Budget to implement the President's 
2011 instructions on managing government records. The 
legislation is H.R. 1233, the Presidential and Federal Records Act 
Amendments of 2014. This new law also grants the Archivist final 
determination as to what constitutes a federal record. It updates 
both the 1950 Federal Records Act and the 1978 Presidential 
Records Act. 

Archivist of the United States David S. Ferriero praised the 
enactment of the measure, noting its bipartisan sponsorship. 

Ferriero cited in particular Reps. Darrell Issa (R-CA) and 
Elijah Cummings (D-MD), chairman and ranking member, 
respectively, of the House Oversight and Government Reform 
Committee, and Senators Tom Carper (D-DE) and Tom Coburn 
(R-OK) for their work on the measure. 


Nixon Library Releases More Of 

Haldeman’s Audio Diary 

The Richard Nixon Presidential Library opened a portion of 
H. R. (Bob) Haldeman’s audio diary. The diary is available online 
at www.nixonlibrary.gov. 

Haldeman, Nixon's chief of staff from January 20, 1969, until 
April 30, 1973, kept a handwritten diary from January 18, 1969, 
through December 2, 1970. In late 1970, he began dictating his 
entries on audiocassette. This new release consists of audio entries 
from December 12, 1970, through March 13, 1973 (193 days). 

The diaries provide a daily record of events and conversations, 
as well as Haldeman’s often candid thoughts at the end of each 
day. Topics include the Pentagon Papers, Vietnam negotiations, 
India-Pakistani War, Israel, and U.S. relations with the Soviet 
Union and China. Haldeman donated these diaries to the 
National Archives in 1980. 

Each entry has a transcript to assist listeners and identify 
previously withheld information. An index and_ finding 
accompany the diary. With this release, 296 previously classified 
segments will be available, including 285 segments declassified in 
full. The library continues to process the remainder of the diaries. 


Justice Department Lifts Freeze 

On Tobacco Industry Litigation 

The Department of Justice lifted the Tobacco Industry Litigation 

(TIL) freeze, which has affected nearly 12 million cubic feet of 

records for the past 15 years. The freeze was imposed October 19, 

1999, following the case United States v. Philip Morris USA Inc. 
“For the last 15 years, nearly 12 million cubic feet of records 
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within the Federal Records Center Program (of the nearly 
30 million cubic feet in storage at all the FRCs) have been 
under the TIL freeze,” said Federal Records Center Program 
(FRCP) Director David Weinberg. 

"With the lifting of TIL, the FRCP will, with agency 
concurrence, be able to dispose of 2.2 million cubic feet that are 
frozen just under TIL, with no other agency-requested disposition 
freezes, and past due for destruction,” according to Weinberg. 
“This is huge for our customers and the taxpayers. . . . But this is 
equally as huge for us as it will provide much needed space relief.” 


Clinton Library Releases More 

Previously Restricted Documents 

The Clinton Library in Little Rock, Arkansas, this fall released the 
seventh batch this year of previously restricted documents under 
the Presidential Records Act. 

Access to the documents had been restricted because they 
pertained to appointments to federal office or had confidential 
advice between the President and/or his advisers and between 
those advisers. 

The documents are available at the library and online on the 
library's website at www.clintonlibrary.gov. 

These documents pertain to a wide variety of topics, including 
the pardon of Marc Rich, the health care task force, the travel office 
investigation, the Whitewater investigation, and the domestic 
policy council as well as numerous White House officials. 


“We the Poets” Celebrated 

American Archives Month 

For American Archives Month (October 2014), the National 
Archives partnered with the Academy of American Poets in “We 
the Poets”—the creation of 12 poems by eight poets inspired by 
records in the National Archives. 

The poets recited their original poems at the National 
Archives Building in Washington, D.C. (viewable on the 
National Archives YouTube channel and Poets.org). The 
poets were inspired by subjects as diverse as a photograph of 
immigrants at Ellis Island, a Bureau of Fisheries poster, and 
the National Archives Building itself. 

“These poems serve as evidence that records in the Archives 
arent just historical documents, but they are tangible connections 
to our nation’s past that inspire vivid emotional and creative 
responses,” said Jessie Kratz, Historian of the National Archives. 
“We are excited to share these original works and hope they help 


. . ” 
inspire others to explore our records. 


Errata 

The Fall 2014 issue of Prologue: Quarterly of the National Archives 
and Records Administration (Vol. 46, no. 3), contained an error in 
the article “Time and Punishment: Washington, D.C.’s Prisons 
Become a National Disgrace.” The photo caption on page 53 
and text on page 54 (column 3) said the Lincoln assassination 
conspirators were hanged at the Old Capitol Prison. The 
execution took in the Washington Arsenal Penitentiary. 
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Front cover, back cover, pp. 14, 15, 17 (bottom), 
19 (top), Records of the Patent and Trademark 
Office, Record Group (RG) 241; Inside front 
cover, 111-SC-198305; pp. 6-7 (P.833.5412), 
p. 9 (top) (P.833.65116.G), Collections of The 
Henry Ford; p. 9 (center), FC-FC-440; p. 9 (bot- 
tom), FC-FC-1172; p. 10 (top), FC-FC-2461; 
p. 10 (center top), FC-FC-247; p. 10 (center 
bottom), FC-FC-5; p. 10 (bottom), FC-FC- 
3877; p. 11 (top), FC-FC-4255; p. 11 (center), 
FC-FC-3335; p. 11 (bottom), FC-FC-147; p. 12 
(left), FC-FC-4678; p. 12 (right), FC-FC-3850; 
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enue Service, RG 58; p. 21 (bottom), 306-NT- 
727-4; p. 22 (left), Gerald R. Ford Library; p. 22 
(right), 511-FAP-2; pp. 24-30, 32-33, Records 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, RG 75; p. 31, 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park Archives; 
pp. 36-37, 43, 60, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Library; pp. 38-39, Records of Allied Opera- 
tional and Occupation Headquarters, World 
War II, RG 331; p. 39 (right), 208AA-202B-5; 
p. 40 (top), 208-YE-108; p. 40 (bottom), 208- 
YE-105; p. 41, 111-SC-199296; p. 42, 111-SC- 
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48-50, Records of the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General (Navy), RG 125; pp. 52-53, 
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War Pension and Bounty-Land Warrant Appli- 
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lication M804A), Records of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, RG 15; p. 54 (top), Seventh 
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the Census, RG 29; p. 54 (bottom), Records of 
the Bureau of Land Management, RG 49; p. 55 
(cop), Sixth Census of the United States, 1840 
(M704), Records of the Bureau of the Census, 
RG 29; p. 56 (top), Registers of Enlistment in 
the U.S. Army, 1798-1914 (M233), Records of 
the Adjutant General's Office, 1780’s-1917, RG 
94; p. 56 (bottom), Records of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, RG 15: pp. 58-59, courtesy 
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News & Notices 


Documents on Loan 


National Archives documents and artifacts are on display in museums across 


the country—and not just in our own archives and presidential libraries. The 


documents described here are out on loan to museums and other institutions. 


Louisiana Purchase 

On October 25, “The Louisiana Purchase: 
Making St. Louis, Remaking America” opened 
at the Missouri History Museum in St. Louis. 
National Archives documents on display include the 
original Louisiana Purchase ‘Treaty of 1803, Spain's 
agreement with France to transfer the Territory to 
France, the act authorizing the President to take 
possession from France, the treaty between the 
United States and the Sauk and the Fox Indians 
signed at St. Louis in 1804, and six more related 
items. Through April 19, 2015. 


American Indian Treaties 

“Nation to Nation: Treaties Between the United 
States and American Indians” at the National 
Museum of the American Indian in Washington, 
D.C., features Indian treaties from the National 
Archives, rotated into the exhibition every six 
months. The 1794 Treaty with the Six Nations 
signed by George Washington will be displayed 
through February 2015. From March through 
September 2015 the exhibition will feature the 1790 
‘Treaty between the Creeks and the United States. 
Both treaties were signed by George Washington. 


Other Loans 

Records relating to the history of Congress, 
rotated every six months, including the Medicare 
Act of 1965 and Jeffersons 1803 Secret Message to 
Congress regarding the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
Capitol Visitor Center, Washington, D.C., “E 
Pluribus Unum.” Through March 7, 2015. 

Two George Washington letters, one pertaining to the 
Revolutionary War and the other his Presidency Mount 
Vernon, Virginia. Through March 17, 2015. 

Civil Rights Act of 1968 (Fair Housing). 
Bullock Texas State History Museum, Austin, 
Texas. Through March 24, 2015. 

Naval Limitation Treaty of 1929 and other 
documents. Gerald R. Ford Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Through April 30, 2015. 

FBI Model of Dealey Plaza, 1964. Sixth 
Floor Museum, Dallas, Texas. Indefinitely. 

Watergate break-in tools, ca. 1972. Gerald 


R. Ford Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Through May 2015. 

Watergate break-in tools, ca. 1972. Richard 
Nixon Library, Yorba Linda, California. 
Through May 2015. 

Records relating to American constitutional history, 
including 1838 report of sick and wounded Cherokee 
on the Trail of Tears. National Constitution Center, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, “The Story of We the 
People.” Through June 30, 2015. 

Two letters from former slaves who escaped to 
Nova Scotia during the War of 1812. Maritime 
Museum of Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, “Prize and Prejudice: Nova 
Scotias War of 1812.” Through July 9, 2015. 

1816 letter from Andrew Jackson to Secretary 
of War on Indian matters and judges opinion 
in case against Jackson. Historic New Orleans 
Collection, “Andrew Jackson: Hero of New 
Orleans.” Through March 29, 2015. 

President John Tyler’ ratification of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842. Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, “1867.” 
Through September 13, 2015. 

Delaware Ratification of the Bill of Rights. 
British Library, London, “Magna Carta: Law, 
Liberty, Legacy.” Through September 1, 2015. 


From the Presidential Libraries 
John F. Kennedy Library 

Portrait of President Kennedy by Peter 
Peiler-Engstrom. United States Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
Lyndon B. Johnson Library 

Two bill-signing pens. National Park Service, 
Lyndon Johnson National Historical Park, 
Stonewall, Texas. Through January 28, 2015. 
George Bush Library 

Cowboy boots and Stetson hat. Bullock Texas 
State History Muscum, Austin, Texas. Through 
June 30, 2015. 
William J. Clinton Library 

Vintage bicycle. The Old State House 
Museum, Little Rock, Arkansas. “Different 
Spokes.” Through February 2016. 
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THE FOUNDATION for the National Archives 


of milestones. On behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
Foundation for the National Archives, I extend a huge salute of 
gratitude to all of our members— individuals, corporations and foun- 
dations from across the country—who have helped us make connec- 
tions to America’s story both with your in-person presence and online. 
As 2014 comes to an end, I’m pleased to report that the Founda- 
tion has pledged more than $1.4 million this year in support of the 
National Archives, thanks in large part to our major donors including 
David M. Rubenstein; Ancestry.com; Mars, Incorporated; AT&T; the 
Lawrence EF. O’Brien Family; the William Randolph Hearst Founda- 
tion; the William G. McGowan Charitable Fund; Texas Instruments; 
Toyota; Capital One; Governor Jim Blanchard and Janet Blanchard; 
the Maris $. Cuneo Foundation; John Hancock Financial; and 
HISTORY/A+E Networks. 

This year, we were proud to support “Mak- 
ing Their Mark: Stories Through Signatures” 
in the National Archives Museum's Lawrence 
E O’Brien Gallery. This fascinating exhibition 
introduced visitors in Washington, D.C., to the 
Archives extraordinary diversity of records while 
also breaking new ground online with an eBook 
and a feature on Google Cultural Institute. 
Thanks to our partnership with AT&T, there 
was even an interactive quiz! With support from Mars, Inc., the popu- 
lar “What's Cooking, Uncle Sam?” exhibit launched its national tour 
in Adanta, Georgia, at the David J. Sencer CDC Museum. 

The Foundation was proud to partner with Archivist David Fer- 
riero and the Archives staff in hosting three sleepovers. These first-ever 
overnight adventures at the Archives welcomed more than 300 chil- 
dren and parents, who explored our documents in fun and educa- 


tional ways before rolling out their sleeping bags to spend the night in 


ee of your support and engagement, we celebrate another 


the Rotunda with the Declaration of Independence, U.S. Constitu- 
tion, and Bill of Rights. | 

At the Foundation’s annual gala in October, we were thrilled to 
award the 2014 Records of Achievement Award to Robert Edsel, a 
tireless and effective advocate for the World War IT Monuments Men 
and the cultural history they were committed to saving. Through his 
efforts to document the story of these brave men and women and to 
personally continue their mission of returning art looted by the Nazis, 
Robert has made a new generation aware of their dedication. His 
work also highlights the critical value that the National Archives con- 
tinues to provide in preserving treasured artifacts and powerful stories 
from our nations history. 

While this has been a year of celebration and success, we also must 
reflect with sadness on the passing of our Board Member Sue Gin 
McGowan, whose engagement helped shape the National Archives 
Museum. At the suggestion of the late Eugene Eidenberg, another 
Foundation board member, and with Sue's advocacy, the William G. 
McGowan Charitable Fund provided funds for the construction of 
the William G. McGowan Theater. Sue—in memory of her late hus- 
band’s love of history—became an active collaborator on initiatives 
and programs in the theater, including the twice annual McGowan 
Forums. She was an inspiration to all of us. We truly will miss her 
passion, energy, and leadership. 

Last, but certainly not least, I want to thank all of our members and 
dedicated colleagues at the National Archives. You make all the hard 
work worthwhile. 

With warm wishes for a happy and healthy 2015, 

Aelia abi 
Chair and President 
Foundation for the National Archives 


Celebrating 10 Years of the McGowan Theater and the McGowan Forum 


n years ago, the beautiful 290-seat William G. McGowan 
Theater first opened its doors in the National Archives 
Museum in Washington, D.C. In the forthcoming decade, the 
theater would become a destination for high-quality programs, 
including lectures, film screenings, concerts, and discussions on a 
wide range of topics related to the vast holdings of the National 
Archives. 

This year also marks the 10th Annual McGowan Forum 
on Communications, featuring NPR’s Michel Martin and a 
panel of former White House press secretaries discussing their 
roles in presidential administrations from Ford to Obama. Each 
year, the forum offers a unique exploration of the crossroads 
where communication, technology, and government meet. 


Past discussions have covered a broad range of topics, including 
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presidential photographers, voting technology, tech entrepreneurs, 
Web 2.0, the rise of social media, how news outlets communicate 
election results, and more. The theater also hosts an annual 
McGowan Forum on Women in Communications each spring. 
Past forums and other McGowan Theater programs are archived 
online on the National Archives’ YouTube and UStream channels. 

One of the main reasons for the ongoing success and longevity of 
the McGowan Forum on Communications has been the support 
and generosity of the McGowan Charitable Fund, Inc., which 
contributed to the construction of the theater and has continued 
to support the programs hosted therein each year, as well as the 
personal advocacy and generosity of the late Sue Gin McGowan, 
a longtime National Archives supporter and Foundation for the 
National Archives Board Member. 


Winter 2014 


DC Fashion Week's opening night and fashion show in the National Archives Rotunda, inspired by the “Making Their Mark: Stories Through Sig- 
natures” exhibit in the neighboring O'Brien Gallery. Inset: Hoa Cartan and Hayley Douglas with Tim Gunn, after winning the Foundation’s 
“#SignatureStyle” social media contest, inspired by the “Making Their Mark: Stories Through Signatures” exhibit. 


A group of explorers poses for a picture with their gear after the 
third History, Heroes & Treasures Sleepover at the National Archives. 
History, Heroes & Treasures was supported by the Foundation for the 
National Archives; John Hancock Financial; Occasions Caterers; Mars, 
Incorporated; American Heritage Chocolate®; Penguin Young Readers 
Group; and the Coca-Cola Company. 


Gala Chair Nick Clooney, Foundation Chair A’Lelia Bundles, Records of 
Achievement Honoree Robert Edsel, Archivist of the United States David 
Ferriero, and Foundation Executive Director Patrick M. Madden with the 
Records of Achievement award and three Monuments Men-related fac- 
simile records. The Gala and Records of Achievement Award Ceremony 
were made possible by AT&T and the generous support of Governor Jim 
Blanchard and Janet Blanchard, and the Maris S$. Cuneo Foundation. 


From left to right: Mike McCurry, press secretary for the Clinton administration; Marlin Fitzwater, press secretary for the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
trations; Robert Gibbs, press secretary for the Obama administration; Ron Nessen, press secretary for the Ford administration; and Michel Martin 
of NPR at the 10th Annual McGowan Forum on Communications in the William G. McGowan Theater. 
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PIECES OF HISTORY 


THE TREATY OF GHENT 


he War of 1812 is not as celebrated as the 
Revolutionary War or as wrenching as the 
Civil War, but it made significant contributions to 
our national identity. The nation got its national 
anthem out of the Battle of Fort McHenry; 
the USS Constitution earned its name as “Old 
Ironsides’; and Andrew Jackson became the 
“hero of New Orleans.” The crucial outcome for 
the early national development of the United 
States, however, was in the peace terms set out 
in the Treaty of Ghent, signed 200 years ago on 
December 24, 1814. 
The United States did not “win” the war, but 
neither did the British. After two and a half years 


States and the United Kingdom were financially 
stressed, and there had not yet been a decisive 
military action to determine a “winner.” 

The British negotiators could have pressed for 
punitive terms against a small country that had recently 
broken away from the Crown. The American team, led 
by John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, pressed for 
and won a settlement of status quo ante bellum, or a 
return to the way things were before the war. 

For the United States, a draw was as good as a 
win. The British recognized the legitimacy of United 
States as an independent entity, and the world saw 
the young nation in a more favorable light after it 


had faced the power of Great Britain and stood its 


of conflict, both sides were weary. The United ground. 
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805-577-4000 / 800-410-8354 


www. reagan. utexas.cdu 


George Bush Library 

1000 George Bush Drive 

College Station, TX. 77845-3906 
979-691-4000 
bushlibrary.tamu.edu 


William J. Clinton Library 
1200 President Clinton Avenue 
Little Rock, AR 72201-1749 
501-374-4242 


www.clintonlibrary.gov 


George W. Bush Library 
2943 SMU Boulevard 
Dallas. TX 75205-2563 
214-346-1557 


www.georgewbushlibrary.smu.edu 
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